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** From both love and hate. 
Affections vile, low cares, and envy's blight, 
And controversial leanings and debate, 
Save me ! from earthly film my mental sight 
Purge Thou, — make my whole body full of light I 
So may my eyes from all things truth convey. 
My ears in «U Thy lessons read aright, 
My dull heart understand, and I obey. 
Following where'er the Church hath marked the Ancient 
Way." 

Lyra Apostoliea, 




PREFACE. 



The present Yolume is an attempt to paint the feel* 
ings, habits of thought, and mode of action, which 
naturally flow from a sincere attachment to the system 
of belief and discipline adopted in our Church. 

Church principles have been so much discussed of 
late, that I would willingljrha^iA; pissed over that part 
of the subject ; but daily efperie^^'proves that they 
are still very imperfectly understobd^ or little con« 
sidered, by the mass of those who call themselves 
Churchmen. I have therefore devoted some Chapters 
in the earlier part of the work, to a brief, though not 
a careless or hasty, discussion of the principles of the 
Church of Chbist. But the main part of the volume 
is occupied upon the illustration of the practical 
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working of these principles when sincerely received 
— setting forth their high value in the commerce of 
daily life, and how surely they conduct those who 
embrace them in the safe and quiet path of holy 
living. 

LlOHFIELD, 1838. 



PREFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



In prepariDg the Eighth Edition for the press, I have 
found some alterations necessary. Circumstances have 
changed since this Volume first appeared in the year 
1838. Twenty years have altered the position of a 
Churchman. In particular, I do not think that a good 
Churchman need enter so much into politics as for- 
merly. At that time the country was passing through 
a political crisis, and every man was bound to take a 
part. The interests of the Church seemed to be 
mixed up with Conservative principles. But now par- 
ties have become so confused and blended together, 
and good Churchmanship appears to be so little con- 
nected with any political career, that I have thought 
it best to erase or modify those passages in which the 
Churchman was represented as a strong partizan, and 
to leave him unfettered in his political opinions. 
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" Wben Id the ilipperj pathi of jontb. 
With h«edleu itepi I rao, 
Thine arm, unieen, caamed me ufe, 
And led me ap to man. ' 



It wu with no alight feeling of utisbction that Arthur 
Sidley threv himeelf back in his chair, as ho finiebed 
his laat page of the Nicomacheaa IBthioB. 

To a yonng stadent, the first perasal of a Greek 
author in Beldom a work of unalloyed pleasure. The 
current of thought is so often interrupted by Bome 
corrupt or abstruse passage, and the ardour of inquiry 
broken in upon by the neceasitj of some critical re- 
search, that the conclusion of the work ii usually ao- 
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companied by a relief of mind^ very much akin to that 
which one experiences at paying off a heavy debt. 

But Arthur Eidley's satisfaction was not altogether 
of this common-place order. He was not one of those, 
who study merely as a task, or read only for honour. 
He felt and reasoned on the subject of his studies. 

"What a noble work (said he mentally) has the 
Pagan philosopher undertaken — to investigate the ob- 
ject of the life of man I And, unaided as he was by 
the light of revelation, how admirably has he worked 
out his problem ! How nearly has he approached to 
the description of that model, to which God's word 
directs us to look — the Sateotte of the world ; 

** Whose hours divided were 
Between the mount and multitude : 
His days were spent in doing good, 

His nights in praise and prayer.'' 

Here a change came over the train of his meditations, 
and thoughts deeper and more absorbing crowded on 
his mind — thoughts which, of late, had often presented 
themselves, and had been cherished and laid up in the 
heart. Am I pursuing the true object of life ? Am I 
following after real happiness ? What is the object 
of my present labour ? Is it merely that I may ob- 
tain the praise of men P That my name may be in- 
scribed amongst those, who have gained the highest 
honours P Or is there not an object far beyond this ? 
Ought I not to be gaining those stores of knowledge, 
fixing those principles, and acquiring those habits, 
which shall fit me ta perform my duty to God and 
man ? If I do not acquire them now, when am I likely 
to do 80 1 Should I not be laying myself out for a 
life of usefulness ? And might I not enjoy, even in 
this world, a foretaste of that happiness which con- 
sists in communion with God ; and which can be per- 
fected only in a purer and more spiritual state ? 
These and similar questions, arising from the sub- 
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ject of bis recent studies, presented themselves to the 
mind of Bidley, and the answers which his conscience 
gave to them were not calculated to remove his anxiety. 
In truth, he was in a dubious and unsettled state of 
mind : serious thoughts bad been awakened, but not 
satisfied. His heart was open to divine impressions, 
but such impressions bad not yet been made. The 
frame of his feelings will be best understood, if we 
take a brief survey of his previous history. 

Aethue Eidlet was the second son of Sir William 
Eridley, a baronet of considerable fortune, whose cha- 
racter might be summed up in very few words, when 
we say, that he was a perfect specimen of an English 
gentleman. And, in using this expression, it is meant 
that Sir William — indeed both of Arthur's parents, 
(for we must include his excellent mother in the same 
eulogy,) not only possessed the advantages of birth 
and fortune, not only were well-educated and refined, 
but, what is of infinitely more value, were conscientious 
and religious : they ruled their household in the fear 
of GoD; instructed their children in the knowledge 
of Scripture, and nurtured them in the bosom of the 
Holy Church. Arthur Eidley was trained, from the 
very dawning of reason, in the habitual impression 
that there is a Goi), — a mighty unseen Spieit, a mer- 
ciful and loving Pathee, above, around, about him ; 
and that obedience to His laws was to be the basis of 
his conduct. He was taught to love truth and jus- 
tice; to be scrupulously honourable and upright in 
word and deed, charitable, liberal, open-hearted and 
open-handed ; to live for others as well as for himself. 
In short, he learned " to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God." I will not say that 
the religious opinions in which Arthur's childhood was 
trained, were such as are usually designated " clear 
views ;" certainly they were not in strict accordance 
with modern notions. Nay, I will not deny that they 
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were deficient in point of doctrine. Arthur was taught 
to believe in Jesus Chbist, the only Son of Gob, 
Who redeemed him and all mankind. And to be care- 
ful ** to maintain good works," for that these were 
acceptable to God, and according to them he would 
be judged at the last day. But whether good works 
were accessary, or not accessary but conditional, or 
whether they were necessary only, and neither acces- 
sary nor conditional, was not precisely told him, neither 
perhaps could be, nor indeed his parents, define ex- 
actly the line which separates justification and sanctifi- 
cation, or the amount of spintual benefit conveyed by 
the sacrament of baptism. But if Arthur's parents 
could not instruct him in the nicer shades of doctrinal 
religion, they taught him to feel his natural sinfulness 
and weakness, to pra^ for the aid of the Holy Spibit, 
and to control his will and exercise self-denial for the 
sake of Jesus Chbist ; and they inculcated also one 
principle, in which the more acute discerners of Scrip- 
tural doctrine are too often deficient, — ^a humble and 
reverential deference to the authority and instruction 
of the Church. ^ 

Eeverence for the Church, as the guide to truth, 
and the holy bond of Christian communion, was 
amongst the most deeply-rooted feelings of his child- 
hood. 

Such, indeed, may be taken as a general description 
of the religion of the more pious amongst our parents. 
Doubtless they might have attained greater precision 
in point of doctrine, and all deficiency in doctrine may 
run out into grievous errors in practice. But where 
is the human system that is not defective P The true 
faith is contained in the Bible, and is taught and illus- 
trated by the Church. But will any individual Chris- 
tian, or will any class or school of Christian writers, 
suppose that they have grasped the entire system of 
revealed truth, or exactly hit upon the right mean be- 
tween extreme errors P It is very difficult, perhaps 
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impossible, to avoid one error without verging toward 
the opposite ; or to insist zealously on one point, or 
on one class of doctrines, without unconsciously dis- 
paraging others. The lax notions of the last genera- 
tion have given way to an excess of doctrinal precision, 
which can be amended only by an appeal to Scripture 
as interpreted by the universal Church. 

At the age of twelve Arthur Eidley had the misfor- 
tune to lose his excellent father, who had hitherto 
been his principal instructor, and soon afterwards, by 
the advice of his guardians, he was sent to a public 
school. It was well for him that his religious princi- 
ples had been early planted and become firmly rooted, 
for they were exposed to many a severe shock, or 
rather to a continual succession of shocks, which none 
but the child of religious parents would have been 
enabled to withstand. As it was, they were sadly 
blighted. Arthur, during his school-boy days, increased 
in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with man ; 
but he began to forget God. High-spirited, generous, 
amiable, gifted with superior talent, he increased ra- 
pidly in every manly excellence of mind and body ; 
but an habitual coldness to religion began to settle on 
his heart ; instead of the fear and love of Gon, a false 
standard of honour became the principle of his con- 
duct. He was filled with a noble emulation and de- 
sire to excel, and he attained the praise of his teachers 
and the goodwill of his companions, but he seldom 
gave God the glory, or thought of His approval. 
Alas I honour is but an imperfect principle of action — 
a poor substitute for religion. The same boy who 
would scorn to deceive his equal, because such con- 
duct was deemed dishonourable, would have little scru- 
ple in cheating his master, because such deceit would 
be laughed at and applauded. And sckool-boj/ honour 
is an exact type of honour amongst men. Like the 
Lesbian rule, which suits itself to the inequalities of 
that which it measures, so honour is a shifting, varia- 

b2 
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ble, uncertain principle, which, if, in some cases, it 
may lead to noble actions, yet is consistent in others 
with every degree of pride and selfishness. 

Arthur, in due time, removed from school to col- 
lege, where he was warmly greeted by a host of friends. 
Having been an universal favourite at school, his 
former associates, who had entered the university be- 
fore him, were eager to welcome him to their society ; 
and through their means he was soon introduced to 
all the leading men of his standing, and became as 
popular at college as he had been at school. His pur- 
suits and occupations were only extended to a wider 
field. First in every scheme of pleasure, still he was 
not backward in his studies ; for reading was the 
fashion of the day, and to be the leader in the boat- 
race and cricket-match, it was not necessary, at least 
for one of his talent, to be unprepared for the lecture 
or the public examination. 

In short, Arthur Eidley was pursuing just such a 
course as the world would most applaud, and many 
fond parents would most desire for their sons. He 
was forming intimacies with the most distinguished 
of his contemporaries, men who would afterwards fill 
the highest posts ; and was himself acquiring know- 
ledge in an honourable competition with his equals. 

Bright, however, as were his worldly prospects, he 
was, all the while, drifting farther from godliness. 
The pious feelings of early childhood were fast disap- 
pearing from his soul ; the humble teachableness of . 
Christian faith was gone. He lacked the one thing 
needful. And this without those evident signs which 
too generally accompany the want of religion. Fop 
Arthur, though gay and thoughtless, was not yet 
vicious or profligate. Avowed irreligion and open 
scoffing are not the vices of the society in which he 
lived ; nor, if they had been, would he have joined in 
them. He still maintained a decent reverence for 
holy things, and the deep impression made on his 
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early youth, of the all-seeing eye of an infinitely pure 
and holy God, preserved him from wilfully rushing 
into gross and profligate vice. In a word, religion 
might be said to be in abeyance with him. The scales 
of good and evil seemed to be equally balanced ; and 
a decided change might soon be expected. 

It will be observed generally, that there is a pecu- 
liar providence over the children of good men. The 
seeds sown in childhood, though they may often re- 
main dormant, nay almost appear extinct, yet will 
again revive and bring forth fruit ; and so is fulfilled 
the promise contained in the second commandment, 
of God's blessing to many generations of the right- 
eous. Arthur Eidley was saved from ruin by the aU- 
merciful hand of Providence. Like the prodigal in 
the parable, " he came to himself.'* But his was not 
the remorse of the soul which has been enslaved to 
guilty pleasure ; it was not the sickness of heart of 
one who, like Childe Harold^ had 

'* Felt the fulness of satiety.*' 

When wilful sin and presumptuous infraction of God's 
laws have once become habitual, the struggle is fear- 
ful and protracted, and too often unavaiung. The 
deeply corrupted heart, unable to bring itself to re- 
pentance, takes refuge in a secret infidelity, or in the 
vague hope of some future day of penitence, never, 
alas ! to be realized. But in the case of Arthur Bidley, 
it was the grace of God arousing holier feelings within 
him, — feelings which, though long chilled by early mix- 
ture with the world, had never been entirely extinct. 

There were manv circumstances which contributed 
to force Ridley's mind to serious reflection. His tutor 
was an excellent and earnest-minded Christian, who 
took pains to instruct his pupils in God's truth, and 
endeavoured to make his divinity-lecture, not an occa- 
sion only for construing the Greek Testament, and 
learning the necessary doctrines and historical facts of 
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Scripture, but subservient also to the practical and 
reverential knowledge of God's Word. This was the 
first impulse to his dormant piety ; and the mind of 
iRidley, thus quickened, soon began to feed on the 
nourishment presented to it. Many objects which 
continually met his view harmonized with the reviving 
recollection of his early childhood. Often would he 
gaze on the venerable piles which surrounded him, and 
revere the piety of our forefathers, who had reared 
them for the religious instruction of the youth of Eng- 
land. And he would ask himself whether he was im- 
bibing that heavenly wisdom which was to be the 
guide of his after-life, and the basis of his eternal 
destiny. Often, when he listened to the solemn ser- 
vice in the ancient chapel of his college, would he la- 
ment that it roused not in his soul thoughts more 
worthy of its solemnity ; and he would feel a sad im- 
pression, that in neglecting to cultivate the holy sen- 
timents which every thing around Was so well calculated 
to inspire, he, and too many of his companions, were 
wasting opportunities of spiritual improvement, which 
perhaps could never be recalled. Ridley commenced 
a punctual attendance at the university sermons, and 
derived much benefit from what he heard. When the 
preacher's theme was some deep and difficult point of 
Christian theology, he would admire that so much 
talent, which would have secured the foremost place 
in any department of life, was employed to explore 
the depths of sacred learning. He would discern that 
the religion of the Cross was of that wondrous nature, 
that while its plain precepts and principles are open 
to the lowliest understanding, there is that in it which 
the human intellect cannot comprehend, nor human 
eloquence explain. As, to use the language of Job, 
" there is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture's eye hath not seen ;" so, in the mystery 
of godliness, there are heights to which the keenest 
vision cannot reach, — fathomless depths which man 
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can never penetrate. Thus his faith was increased, 
and he learned to view the revelation of Goi)*b will as 
a mystery which could proceed only from the Omni- 
scient. But when the preacher, less learned perhaps, 
and less philosophical, but more plain and practical, 
applied to the heart the truths of Scripture, Arthur 
would feel that the "Word of God was indeed a sharp 
sword,— a discerner of the inmost soul. And he 
would hasten back to his chamber, to commune with 
his own heart, and be still. And he would take down 
the Bible from its shelf, and read it, not in the spirit 
of pride and criticism, but as he was taught to do when 
a child, with a humble desire to conform his life to its 
precepts : and then often would he pray, and tears 
would start from his eyes, and chase each other down 
His cheeks, and he would feel his heart softened and 
amended. 

It is to humble and earnest endeavours such as 
these that God gives His especial blessing. Arthur 
£idley soon began to feel, more forcibly than he had 
hitherto done, the power of divine truth. He dis- 
cerned, in its true shape, the corruption in the heart 
of man, — the utter futility of human honour if un- 
sancti£ed by religion, — the worthlessness of all human 
acquirement if undirected to the glory of God ; and 
he perceived more clearly the suitableness of the Di- 
vine scheme to the wants of fallen man, — the need of 
a Sayioub to atone for his sin, and of a Sanctifier to 
render him acceptable to God. Often would he ex- 
claim with fervency, " God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner !" " LoBD, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief I" 
He felt his imperfection ; he wanted a guide and com- 
forter, — one more experienced than himself in the 
ways of godliness, who should inform his understand- 
ing, and lead him onward in holy paths. And the 
mercy of God directed him to " one who should tell 
him what he ought to do."^ 

1 Acts z. 6. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A FRIEND — THE PATHEBS — THE BIBLE AND THE 

CHUBOH. 

** My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
I live in long past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears. 

^p ^n ^^ ^n ^^ 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 

My place with them will be ; 
And I with them shall travel on 

Through all eternity." 

SOUTHKY. 

Thebe lived in the same college with Ridley, a gentle- 
man who had lately been admitted to holy orders, and 
was residing at the university for the purpose of study- 
ing divinity and attending the theological lectures, 
before engaging in parochial duties. 

Eidley was well acquainted with Mr. Herbert, the 
father of the latter being incumbent and patron of the 
parish of Welbourne, the seat of Ridley's family. But 
though they often met during the vacations, the ha- 
bits of the undergraduate and the divinity student 
did not sufficiently assimilate to admit of much inti- 
macy between them at college. When, however, Rid- 
ley turned his mind to religious inquiries, he sought 
more frequently the society of Mr. Herbert, who met 
his advances with kindness and cordiality. 

One day Ridley called at Mr. Herbert's study. It 
was one of those beautiful and calm retreats, conse- 
crated to learned labour, which one seldom sees, except 
at the university, or in some ancient Cathedral Close. 
It looked out upon the close-mown lawn and clipped 
yews of the college garden, from whose guarded pre- 
cincts all things profane and riotous were carefully ex- 
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eluded. Tlie ivy clung to the stone mullions of the 
windows, and curtailed the small portion of light which 
was admitted through their narrow apertures. Yet 
the impression which it gave you on entering, was not 
of gloom, but of exact suitableness to the purposes of 
studious retirement for which it was used. You 
might imagine that generation after generation had in 
that place imbibed, from the same sources, the streams 
of sacred literature. 

Herbert was sitting, as usual, in the midst of huge 
folios, which bore the mark of the college library, — 
some encumbering the table, others scattered on the 
floor around him. Even the arm-chair — that suspi- 
cious appendage to a study — was diverted from its 
usual purpose, and covered with open volumes. 

" I wonder what you find to interest you in those 
dusty tomes," said Ridley. " If I were studying divi- 
nity, I should give my attention principally to the 
Scriptures, as the basis of all divine wisdom." 

" And do you really suppose," said Herbert ear- 
nestly, " that I forget the Holy Scriptures ? I read 
them daily — I might say hourly. Look here," he 
iidded, taking up a small Bible much worn with use, 
which was lying on the table ; " this Bible was given 
me by my father when I was six years old ; and I may 
safely say that, for nearly twenty years, I have scarcely 
passed a day without reading a portion of it. Here 
again," and he pointed to an open volume on a writing- 
desk, which Ridley supposed to have been a common- 
place book, but which he now perceived was an inter- 
leaved Bible, full of manuscript annotations, ''this, 
too, has seen some service." 

Ridley, — After these proofs of your diligence in 
reading the Bible, I am bound to ofier my humble 
apology for having seemed for a moment to suspect 
the contrary. But tell me, what are these crabbed 
volumes ? There are so many contractions in the type, 
that I can scarcely read a line of it. 
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Herbert, — These are my commentators — the ancient 
Fathers of the Church. 

Ridley* — But why do you not rather consult some 
of our modern English commentators ? They would 
give you the pith of the whole matter in a couple of 
volumes, and save your time as well as your eyes. 

Herbert. — I do not think that my time can at pre- 
sent he hotter employed than in going to the fountain- 
head of sacred literature, and tracing the stream from 
its source. I like to learn what was said and thought 
of our LoBD and His Apostles by men who had seen 
and conversed with them, and by those who lived 
nearest to the same age. We need not believe the 
tradition that S. Ignatius was the child whom our 
LoBD took up in His arms and presented to His Dis- 
ciples : but we know that both he and Polycarp were 
disciples of S. John ; and that Clemens was a fellow- 
labourer with S. Paul. It appears to me not only 
highly interesting, but most useful and important, to 
know in what manner such men as these speak and 
write of the affairs of the early Church ; and what 
testimony they give to the faith and practice of the 
age in which they flourished. Men who lived in the 
same state of society with the inspired Apostles, and 
understood the same language, could not but have — 
even independently of actual communication with 
them — facilities for coming at the sense of Scripture 
which we do not possess. And those who came after 
them, to the second and third ^feneration, — and even 
much later than that, living in times when the Church 
was purer and more united than at present, — appear 
to me entitled to a peculiar sort of deference which 
cannot be accorded to modern writers. 

Ridley. — But do you not find strange blunders, — I 
was going to say, but I would not speak disrespect- 
fully of such holy men — do you not often find much 
that is fanciful and imaginative in their writings ? 

Herbert. — I am glad that you speak of them with 
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respect. When I hear a person ridiculing the ancient 
Fathers, it always puts me in mind of Ham*s treat- 
ment of his father Noah ; for are not they our spiritual 
ancestors P Humanly speaking, would not the faith 
of Chbist have perished, hut for the zeal and holy 
courage with which they stood the hrunt of the battle, 
and shed their blood for the truth ? Surely, then, it 
argues a graceless and irreverent spirit, to laugh even 
at their failings. But I am not prepared to admit the 
sweeping accusations which are brought against them. 
What we may at first sight imagine to be wild fancies, 
are sometimes found to contain more depth of wisdom 
and holiness than we at first supposed, and savour 
much of a divine original. However, I acknowledge 
that their imagination sometimes runs away with their 
judgment ; but then you have the plain text of Scrip- 
ture to bring them oack to : in which respect they 
are but on a par with modem expounders of the 
Bible. The rationalistic speculation and party bias 
of later commentators, require to be confronted with 
the sacred text, no less than the imaginative flights of 
the old Fathers. I admit fully the merit of the 
modems ; I admire their acuteness and industry ; and 
certainly they have one thing in their favour, — that is, 
a knowledge of past controversy ; which has taught 
them to speak guardedly on many subjects, upon 
which the Fathers, suspecting no guile, may have 
written rather loosely. But, in proportion to their 
greater caution, the theology of later writers has 
ceased to breathe the same free and wholesome fresh- 
ness which characterizes the writings of the Fathers. 
There is in many of them a pedantic phraseology and 
affectation of systematic precision, which is not found 
either in the Bible or the Fathers. There is an at- 
tempt to methodize religion and reduce it to one or 
two leading principles, which seems to me to exclude 
or cast into the back ground some of the highest views 
of Scaiptural truth. They arbitrarily fix on certain 
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truths which, no doubt, are priocipal objects of faith ; 
but tliej pass by others of scarcely inferior value. 
Tliis was the tone of Luther's mind when he called S. 
James's Epistle ** an epistle of straw ;" — an opinion 
which he afterwards found reason to retract. In the 
old Fathers I find no such arbitrary preference. There 
is an unsuspicious freedom in their writings, which 
liarmonizes with the spirit of Scripture ; and I derive 
great satisfaction, and, I trust, improvement, from the 
tone of feeling which they communicate. I seem to 
approach nearer to the fountain- head of truth ; and 
to have arrived at those sources from whence the re- 
formers of our own Church derived their draughts of 
knowledge. I seem to attain a clearer insight into 
the mind of the Spirit, than when I lean on my own 
understanding only, or on the commentaries of modern 
days ; and this is independent of their chief and posi- 
tive value as witnesses of the events and opinions of 
the Church, when it was comparatively uncorrupted 
and undivided. 

So now, my good friend, I hope I have given you 
reasons enough for my taking so much interest in 
those " dusty tomes," as you call them. 

Ridley, — xou have convinced me of their high value, 
as throwing light on Scripture. Still I do not see 
why their opinion should be of more absolute autho- 
rity than those of our own Bishops. I do not see 
why Clement or Irenseus should have more weight to 
compel my assent than Cranmer or Latimer, or our 
present diocesans. 

Herbert, — Tour observation is just, with regard to 
the mere opinions of individual Fathers ; except it can 
be shown, that they received them from an inspired 
source. But when we find an universal concurrence 
amongst all the Christian Fathers in favour of a par- 
ticular interpretation or usage, or when a doctrine has 
been decided by a council of Bishops, collected from 
all the divisions of the Christian world, — then I con- 
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ceive that there is a strong responsibility on me to 
receive it as the true doctrine of Scripture ; and to 
dispute it would be most presumptiious and unsafe. 

Ridley, — And are there any doctrines which receive 
decisive confirmation from this authority ? 

Herbert. — Yes, all the principal doctrines of our faith, 
Eor instance, the great doctrines of the Trinity, and 
the Divine nature of our Loed, were settled by several 
councils, — especially that of Nice, which first promul- 
gated the Nicene Creed. 

Ridley, — But if a man would not receive the doc- 
trine of our Lord's Divinity from the word of God, 
surely it is not likely that he would yield to the autho- 
rity of a council. 

Herbert. — There you are contradicted by facts: 
many heretics did actually forsake their heresies when 
they were condemned by the Church. And the reason 
of their doing so is sufficiently obvious. If a man 
acknowledges that the Church has a certain authority 
in matters of faith, then he admits a principle which 
will correct the deficiencies of his private judgment. 
And though he might maintain his heresy against the 
arguments of another individual, yet when he finds that 
the Church is against him, he will be disposed to yield. 

Ridley, — But do you not in a manner deny the suf- 
ficiency of Scripture, and set up the Church above the 
Bible ? 

Herbert. — Not at all. I acknowledge unreservedly 
that Holy Scripture ** containeth all things necessary 
to salvation." In my use of Christian antiquity and 
Church authority, I do not seek anything which is 
not in the Bible, but what is in it. I do not endea- 
vour to learn anything which Holy Scripture does not 
teach, but what it really does teach. 

Ridley. — This is certainly a just distinction. 

Herbert. — You see, then, there is not the slightest 
opposition or contrast between the Bible and the Church. 
The real contrast — and this it is which jars upon man's 
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pride — is between an unlimited exercise of private 
judgment, and a due deference to the authority of the 
Church. I know it is often said, that if a man will 
but sit down to read the Bible with humble teachable- 
ness, Gon will lead him in the way of truth : and we 
need not doubt He will. But that is begging the 
question ; for if, as I have shown, Gon has given His 
Church to teach us, and we nevertheless disdain to 
use the help which God has afforded for our instruc- 
tion, but rely entirely on our own poor judgment ; 
then we do not read Scripture with that humble 
teachableness to which we trust God's blessing is 
attached. 

Ridley. — You are clearly right. 

Herbert. — The twentieth Article points out the use 
and value of Church authority, at the same time limiting 
it within due bounds. The Church, it declares, ** hath 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority 
m controversies of faith ... It is a witness and 
keeper of Holjr Writ : yet, as it ought not to decree 
any thing against the same, so, besides the same, 
ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed for 
neces^ty of salvation." 

Ridley. — Is not this something like arguiug in a 
circle ? First, authority is given to the Church to in- 
terpret Scripture. Then Scripture itself imposes a 
limit on its interpretation. 

Argument on revealed truth (said Herbert gravely) 
is often little else but arguing in a circle. We cannot 
get beyond our circumscribed boundary. We run 
round and round, like the poor squirrel in his cage, 
wearying ourselves to little purpose, and making no 
progress after all. However, I do not admit that the 
doctrine of the twentieth Article is liable to this im- 
putation ; at least it is not more so than the common 
affairs of life. The judge interprets the law ; yet he 
may not enforce any thing contrary to the law. If he 
goes beyond the law, his decision is liable to be re- 
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versed. You receive without hesitation the instruc- 
tion of your tutor with regard to the right meaning of 
Euclid or Aristotle ; but if you find him teaching you 
something palpably contrary to the meaning of the 
author, then you revert to the author himself. So it 
was at the time of the Eeformation. The Eoman 
Church had transgressed the limits of her power, and 
corrupted the truth ; therefore it was necessary to 
bring her back to Scripture. 

Ridley, — Then, after all, the Eeformers were obliged 
to decide according to their private judgment. 

Herbert. — Not so : I do not mean to say that they 
did not tLse their private judgment ; but they formed 
their private judgment in a great measure by reference 
to Christian antiquity. They adopted the creeds of 
the ancient Church as of unquestionable authority in 
settling the meaning of Scripture. They adhered 
strictly to the form of Church discipline which had 
been handed down to them for fifteen hundred years. 
They consulted the Catholic Fathers — ^these very 
works which you see on the table around me. In 
short, they reinstated the Church on the basis of 
primitive antiquity.^ 

Ridley, — I clearly perceive the great advantage 
which a knowledge of Christian antiquity must afibrd 
in such an emergency ; or, indeed, at any time, to the 

* Bishop Jewell says : " We have resorted, as much as we pos- 
sibly could, to the Church of the Apostles and of the ancient 
Catholic Bishops and Fathers ; and we have carefully directed, to 
their rites and institutes, not only our doctrinal systems, but also 
oar Sacraments and the form of our public prayers. For we 
judged that we ought to take our commencement from the precise 
quarter whence the first beginnings of religion were derived/' 
(Gnchir. Theol. vol. i. p. 340.) And the following is the language 
of the Church in the nineteenth Canon (1571): "In the first 
place, let preachers take care that they never teach any thing in 
the way of preaching which they wish to be retained religiously, 
and believed by the people, except what is agreeable to the doc- 
trine of the Old and New Testament, and what the Catholic Fa- 
thers and ancient Bishops have collected Ji'om the same doctrine.** 

2 
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theological student, who, like yourself, desires to go to 
the fountain-head. But such investigations are evi- 
dently far beyond the scope of laymen, whose years 
must be given to secular pursuits. 

Herbert, — Nevertheless 1 am prepared to show that 
the principle which I have been asserting, namely, the 
authority of primitive antiquity in the settlement of 
Scriptural doctrine, is the only sure foundation of the 
Scriptural faith of every man, woman, and child, in 
the Church of Chbist ; and that the neglect of this 
principle must lead to infinite error and schism. 

Ridley, — I pray you explain your meaning. 

Herbert, — The Church of England, as we have seen, 
reformed itself after the model of the ancient Church ; 
altering nothing but what was contrary to Gon's 
"Word. Her creeds and formularies have been re- 
ceived from the highest antiquity. According to them 
it is that our clergy are bound to instruct the people ; 
— not interpreting Scripture by their private judg- 
ment, but conforming their instructions to the doc- 
trines of the Church of which they are ministers. If 
their private judgment differs from this, they must 
yield their office to sounder teachers. I am speaking, 
of course, of great and fundamental truths ; for there 
are many minor doctrines on which the Church has 
pronounced no decided judgment, and which, therefore, 
may be variously entertained without any disparage- 
ment of her unity. But the great and fundamental 
doctrines have been received from the remotest ages, 
and these are the doctrines which are preached in our 
pulpits, and taught in our Sunday Schools, All Church- 
men, of every rank or degree of intellect, alike admit 
them. It is Dy the teaching of God's ordained minis- 
ters, according to these truths, that the unlettered 
villager is kept from error and dissent. If he inter- 
prets the Bible for himself in opposition to his ap- 
pointed teacher, the chances of his falling into error 
are very great. The man of business and of the world, 
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who is, in point of talent and general information^ on 
a par with his minister, and cannot but form some 
judgment on his teaching, but who has little leisure 
for the deep investigation of truth, will find his surest 
safeguard in the formularies and liturgies of his own 
Church; which, as we have seen, are based on the 
doctrine of Scripture, as received from primitive autho- 
rity. The man of erudition who may have leisure for 
study, and whose duty it may be to investigate the 
grounds on which his own reformed Church was built, 
IS best preserved from vain imagining and speculation 
by a due deference to Christian antiquity. In short, 
the highest intellect will be shipwrecked, if it rashly 
navigates the ocean of controversy, and pays no regard 
to the landmarks which G-on has provided. The low- 
est may be safe, if it keeps to them with reverence. 
It is from deference to the authority of the ancient 
Church — little, perhaps, as the debt is felt — that many 
a man is a believer in our Lobd's divinity, instead of 
a Socinian ; an Episcopalian, and not a Presbyterian ; 
a Churchman, and not a Dissenter ; a Protestant, and 
not a Bomanist. For Protestantism itself, at least 
English Protestantism, was built on the Scriptural in- 
terpretation of a pure antiquity, discarding the modem 
innovations of the Church of Home. 

Ridley, — Your reasoning appears to me sound ; and 
if I make any objection to it, believe me, it is more 
for the sake of hearing your answer, than because I 
perceive any force in it myself. What I allude to is 
the common assertion, that the views and studies 
which you advocate have a tendency to popery. 

Herbert, — That is a plausible objection, but I do 
not think that I shall have much difficulty in showing 
you its fallacy. Suppose that I set out from West- 
minster Bridge to go to the Temple, but am carried 
by the tide haJf-way down to London Bridge. Well : 
in order to get to the Temple, I must turn the head of 
my boat round again towards Westminster; still it 
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would be very incorrect to say that I was going wrong, 
or going back to "Westminster. Look here (said he, 
drawing with a pencil on a blank piece of paper). 
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Let A be Popery ; B the sound doctrine of the 
Church ; C Socinianism ; D dissent or schism. If, in 
departing from Popery (A), I go beyond the mark of 
sound doctrine (B), and am getting on towards schism 
and Socinianism (say as far as E or F), then evidently 
I must turn back, in order to arrive at sound doctrine. 

Ridley. — Tour illustrations are clear enough; but 
how do they apply to the facts ? Havo we really gone 
beyond the mark of sound doctrine ? 

Herbert, — The doctrines and discipline of our own 
Church are, as I conceive, the true ma media; the 
Anglican Church is the same — essentially the same — 
with the Church founded by the Apostles ; but in 
many of our modem opinions and practices we have 
drifted away from the truth, and require to be brought 
back again. For instance, the B/omanists, we know, 
used fasting and observed saints' days excessively, and 
on false principles. The Beformers of our Church, 
acting according to Catholic antiquity, did not abolish, 
but regulated these practices ; but the generality of 
people of the present day never use them at all ; and 
if any one were to fast or keep holyday on the days 
set down in our English calendar, he would be accused 
of having a tendency to Fopery ; whereas, in point of 
fact, he would be conforming strictly to the undoubted 
directions of the Church. It is much the same with 
regard to Church authority, of which we have been 
speaking. The Bomanists carried this principle to ex- 
cess. They enslaved the consciences of men, and su- 
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perseded the Word of God and the testimony of the 
Apostolic Church. Protestants of the present day 
have run into the contrary extreme, and assert an un- 
limited right of private judgment. The consequence 
of which is, that they are fast tending tov^ards ra- 
tionalism and schism. Nothing can restore union to 
the Church hut a return to the sound Anglican doc- 
trine of receiving Holy Scripture according to the in- 
terpretation of the Primitive Church. If you reject 
all Church authority, it is ahsolutely impossible to 
preserve unity : sects and schisms must continually 
multiply. If, on the other hand, you give the existing 
Church unlimited authority, unrestrained by appeal to 
Scripture, or primitive antiquity, you return to the 
slavery and errors of Eomanism. This you may call 
arguing in a circle, if you please ; but it appears to me 
a plain and practical mode of proceeding, very analo- 
gous to that which we adopt in all the common affairs 
of life. We do not give up the use of our judgment^ but 
we use authority as a chief assistance informing it. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE ONE CATHOLIC AKD APOSTOLIC CHTTROH. 

** Sing io the Lord — ^it is not shed in vain, 
The blood of martyrs 1 from its freshening rain 
High springs the Church, like some fount-shadowing palm : 
The nations crowd beneath its branching shade.'' 

MXLMAN. 

" One and the same through all advancing time." 

Lyra ApostoUca, 

The kindness of Mr. Herhert's manner quite won 
upon the heart of Arthur Bidley ; while the instruc- 
tiveness of his conversation, and the clearness with 
which he unravelled the thread of controversial argu- 
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meut, at once riveted the attention, and convinoed 
the understanding, of his young friend. There was in 
Mr. Herbert a sober enthusiasm — a mixture of deep 
thought with youthful ardour, which attested his firiji 
conviction of the truths which he maintained; while 
his practical piety — the piety of one w^ho had served 
God from his youth — was a living voucher of the ex- 
cellence of his principles. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them, such as is seldom formed except at 
school or college ; and eventually ripened into an at- 
tachment which exercised a powerful influence over 
their future lives. 

While they remained at Oxford, the two friends 
were much together. Ridley was busy in reading for 
his degree, and Herbert pursuing with ardour his 
theological studies. After their morning's study, they 
usually rode or walked together ; sometimes strolling 
along the banks of the silver Isis, sometimes to the 
classic ground of Cumnor and Godstow. Often, too, 
would they pass their evenings in each other's society : 
for B/idley felt the benefit of a friend whose confirmed 
piety called forth the dormant sparks of his own ; and 
Herbert, besides the charitable wish to aid a Chris- 
tian brother in his difl&culties, was glad of the relaxa- 
tion which such companionship afforded. 

They talked freely together on high and holy sub- 
jects ; yet not as mere theological speculations, or as 
things imaginary and theoretical ; but as desiring to 
learn what God would have them believe and do, and 
anxious to apply His revelation to the duties of their 
daily life. 

Ridley disclosed to his friend, without reserve, the 
conflicting feelings which agitated his breast. He 
confessed to him his forgetfulness of God, and the 
great diflSculty which he found in renewing that con- 
fidence which he remembered once to have felt. He 
confessed to him also his doctrinal doubts. He had 
read much, he had searched the Scriptures, and he 
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had prayed, and had felt comforted, — but not satis- 
fied : his earnest desire was to find rest for his trou- 
bled spirit, and a sure foundation on which to rely. 

"I wish,'' said Herbert, "that others of your stand- 
ing felt the same desire for the confirmation of their 
faith. For surely it is the bounden duty of every 
rational being, who is competent to form an opinion, 
to decide what is the will of his Maker, and to act 
upon it. Instead of which, the too general practice of 
persons in the present day is to doubt and cavil till 
the end of life ; and, what is stranger still, to feel a 
sort of stupid acquiescence in this state of doubt, and 
call it philosophy. A few superficial difficulties occur, 
and these modern philosophers are too indolent even 
to endeavour to remove them. They set themselves 
down in the most irrational notion, that religion is a 
doubtful thing, and that truth is not attainable. Thus 
they die in doubt, and only awake to certainty. The 
same want of principle runs through their whole cha- 
racter. A Latitudinarian in religion is good for 
nought ; he has no fixed principles in anything ; you 
can never depend on him. In every department of 
life — in his family, in society, in public, as a politician, 
as a neighbour — he is inconsistent and wavering. 
This is the curse of the age — this wavering, unsettled 
state — and cannot be sufficiently deplored and de- 
nounced. My chief advice to every friend of mine 
would he,Jir8t, determine what is truth, and then act 
upon it. To go on doubting till your life's end is a 
miserable philosophy, and must end in ruin. For my- 
self, I bless God that I have been educated in the 
principles of His Apostolic Church. I have sought 
diligently into the truth of these principles, and am 
firmly convinced that they are from heaven ; and now 
my constant care is to live according to them. My 
hope and prayer is to live and die in the communion 
of the Church of Cheist." 

"I observe," said Eidley, thoughtfully, "that in 
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your conversation you constantly use the word Church, 
coupling it with the epithets Apostolic or Catholic; 
and that it seems to form a cardinal point in your re- 
ligious creed." 

Herbert. — It does. ** I believe one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church;" that is my creed, and so it is 
yours. It has formed a part of the Creed of every 
Christian from the beginning, and is publicly con- 
fessed by every member of the Church of England. 
The very fact of its occupying a place amongst the 
great articles of the Christian faith, and having been 
preserved through so long a succession of ages, proves 
that it must be of primary importance. 

Ridley, — Yet I confess I never had any very dis- 
tinct notion of what is meant by the expression. 

Herbert, — Too many persons, I fear, are in the 
same case with yourself. And it is this forgetfulness 
of a most important doctrine which has led to the 
endless schisms and divisions that vex the Church; 
and which, while it prevails, must for ever prevent re- 
union. On other points of doctrine, many denomina- 
tions of Christians agree with Churchmen. They be- 
lieve in God the Fathbb, "Who made them ; Q-on the 
Son, Who redeemed them ; and God the Holt 
Ghost, Who sanctifieth them. But in the doctrine 
of the Church they differ. And it is the right or 
wrong belief in this one doctrine of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, which makes all the difference 
in their conduct, — rendering them sound orthodox 
Churchmen or wavering schismatics. Even amongst 
professed members of the Church the wrong interpre- 
tation, or want of sincere faith in this doctrine, causes 
a lamentable vacillation in religious matters. 

Ridley. — The doctrine in question must be of great 
importance. I should like to hear your explanation 
of it, for I confess myself to be a sharer in the pre- 
vailing ignorance in this matter. The word Church, 
I have observed, is most loosely applied in the language 
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of the world. In newspaper phraseology, and in the 
language of Parliament, it is used to represent the 
agg'*egate body of the Clergy. 

Herbert, — That is a decidedly wrong and mis- 
chievous application of it ; and the sooner we drop it 
the better. It breeds a false and pernicious notion 
that the Clergy are a body disassociated in their views 
and interests from the people ; whereas, in truth, they 
are but the ministers or servants of the Church, and 
of Chbist, its Head ; and their interests and privi- 
leges are bound up with those of the whole community 
of which God has made them ministers. 

Ridley. —^ome of our periodicals — and some which 
one would least suspect of very spiritual views — have 
lately changed their phraseology, and speak of the 
Church as the body of true believers in all the world 
— ^that is to say, good men of all sects and denomi- 
nations. 

Herbert, — You said well, that some " not very spi- 
ritual persons " had adopted this mode of speaking of 
the Church. It is manifestly a mere political ma- 
noeuvre ; the object of which is to wrest the appella- 
tion of Churchmen from the members of the English 
Church, to whom only, in this country, it rightfully 
belongs. This insidious attempt makes it the more 
necessary to spread widely the knowledge of the true 
doctrine of the Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
which we profess our belief. 

Ridley. — I should like to understand the real merits 
of this question. 

Herbert. — Let us turn to the Bible. The word 
Church occurs in a good many places in Scripture, in 
the large majority of which it is applied to a religious 
community eodsting visibly upon earth, which was liable 
to persecution,^ vexation ,2 extension ;' which could re- 

^ Acts viii. 1 ; Phil. iii. 6. ^ Acts xii. 1. 

' Acts u. 47. 

D 
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ceive complaints ;^ admit,^ or reject^ members ; deli- 
berate,* decide^ in controversies, send messengers;^ 
be edified, 7 fed,® taken care of,^ salute ^^ and be sa- 
luted ;^^ in short, could exercise all the functions of a 
visible human society. All these functions and acci- 
dents are ascribed, in different parts of Scripture, to 
the Church ; sometimes in its united capacity, some- 
times as represented by one of its branches. There 
are a few, but very few, exceptions ; as, for instance, 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where it is said that 
Cheist gave Himself for it, " that He might present 
it to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.* *^^ Here evidently the 
Apostle alludes to some prospective condition of the 
Church ; because it is certain that not even one indi- 
vidual member of the Church upon earth is, on this 
side the grave, so perfectly sinless ; indeed, we daily 
confess our sinfulness. This perfect holiness, there- 
fore, can be ascribed only to the Church triumphant ; 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the heavenly 
Jerusalem is spoken of as ^' the general assembly and 
Church of the first-bom which are written in heaven 
. . . the spirits of just men made perfect.'*^^ And it 
is a glorious picture which the Apostle here presents 
to the eye of faith. It is an encouraging thought, to 
dwell on the prospect of the Church triumphant in 
heaven, purged of all its earthly impurities, glorified, 
sanctified wholly, and joined in everlasting union with 
Cheist, its Head — its members gathered from every 
region under heaven; gathered, perhaps, from other 
worlds beside our own. " Who can count the dust of 
Jacob, or the number of the fourth part of Israel ?" 

1 S. Matt, xviii. 17. 

* S. Matt, zxviii. 19 ; Acts ii. 41. 

3 1 Cor. V. 5, 7 ; S. Matt, xviii. 15—17. 

* Acts XV. * Acts XV. 22—29. ^ Acts xv. 22. 
7 1 Cor. xiv. 4, b, 12. 8 ^cts xx. 28. 

9 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. xi. 28. ^o Acts xviii. 22. 

" Acts xviii. 22. « gph. v. 26, 27. »3 Heb. xii. 22. 
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Far too vast for the scope of our vision is God's uni- 
versal Church ! It may be likened to the heavenly 
host, of which we behold some few bright stars shining 
upon our hemisphere; while many more are hidden 
from our sight ; besides the countless multitudes 
which shed their light on other systems, and roll in 
their appointed orbits far beyond our mortal ken ! 

But, manifestly, this perfect and triumphant Church 
is not that of which the Scriptures generally speak. 
It cannot be that Church — at least that condition of 
the Church — which is liable to persecution and vexa- 
tion ; which is to be to us " the pillar and ground of 
the truth,'* which we are bidden to hear, and warned 
that we despise not nor vex by schism. 

The visible Church of Cheist upon earth will be 
best discerned by viewing its origin and history. The 
formation of the Christian Church, and its progress 
down to the present time, are plain historical events. 
Our LoED commissioned His Apostles to preach the 
Gospel to all mankind, and as many as believed were 
admitted to His Church by baptism, and thereby be- 
came entitled to all those privileges, upon the right 
use of which their eventual salvation depended. " By 
one Spieit (says 8. Paul) are we all baptized into 
one body."i 

In order to admit continually new members to the 
Church, and to minister to them in holy things, the 
Apostles instituted a threefold order of priesthood, 
each having its various functions for the edification of 
the Christian body. 

Such was the simple constitution of the Apostolic 
Church of Cheist. It was an organized society or 
brotherhood, endowed with great and glorious privileges, 
consisting of duly baptised Christians and duly ordained 
ministers.^ Such it has continued from the time of 
the Apostles to the present ; and such we doubt not 

1 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

' See Bingham's Antiquities, book i. chap. iii. 
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it will continue (for we have God's own promise) 
even to the end of the world. 

Of this associated and visible body we speak when 
we profess our belief in " one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.*' It is called ** one," because it is essen- 
tially indivisible ; " Catholic or universal," because it 
embraces, or desires to embrace, the whole world; 
" Apostolic," because it was founded by the Apostles, 
retains the Apostolical succession of ministers, and 
continues in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship. 
It is also called in the Apostles' creed " holy ;" not 
on account of its absolute holiness, but because it has 
received many great and holy privileges, even as Jeru- 
salem was called the " holy city," notwithstanding the 
sinfulness of many of its inhabitants. In truth, the 
visible Church upon earth is a net, which incloses all 
manner of fishes, both good and bad ; or a field, in 
which the wheat and the tares grow up together, and 
are not to be separated till the great day of harvest. 

It is one of the fundamental prificiples of the G-os- 
pel, that there must be no schism or division in the 
body of the Church. No crime is more reprehended 
in Scripture than the sin of rending the body of the 
Church. And this, no doubt, is the reason why we 
find so prominent a place occupied in the ancient 
creeds by the doctrine of the " one Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church." 

Ridley, — The account which you give of the scrip- 
tural doctrine is clear and obvious. Does the testi- 
mony of the ancient Church confirm this view P 

Herbert, — It does most strictly. Eor several cen- 
turies a perfect unity was preserved in the Church, 
and all who caused division were excommunicated. 
But it appears to me, that the account given in the 
Acts of the Apostles is so perfectly clear and convinc- 
ing, that if I were arguing with one who doubted the 
doctrine, I should be contented to rest the case solely 
on Scripture. And with regard to yourself, I would 
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prefer that you should direct your mind to the Scrip- 
tural account of the formation of the Church ; and I 
have not the least doubt but that you will be con- 
vinced that the description which I have given you is 
correct.^ 



CHAPTEE IV. 

SCHISM. 

'' A thousand daily sects rise up and die, 
A thousand more the perish'd race supply." 

Drtden. 

" I HATE thought much," said Eidley to his friend, 
" on the explanation which you were so good as to 
give me yesterday, of the doctrine of the * Apostolic 
Church ;' and I have referred again to the passages of 
Scripture which you quoted. There appears to me no 
doubt that our Lobd and His Apostles contemplated 
the formation of an uniform, undivided, and organized 
body ; branching throughout the whole world, and 
maintaining everywhere the same essentials of doc- 
trine and discipline — a bodv which should have * au- 
thority in controversies of feith,' and power to expel 
disorderly members from its communion — itself being 
preserved from error by the ever-burning lamp of 
scriptural truth. And I can well imagine how great 
an advantage and blessing it must have been, in the 
earlier ages, that such a visible body should exist, to 
which all Christians might safely join themselves for 
edification and communion ; and consequently, how 

^ For fuller information on this important subject, see Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical Polity, book iii. ; and Pearson on the Creed, article 
** Holy Catholic Church." See also Mr. Palmer's admirable 
** Treatise on the Church." 

d2 
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pernicious and sinful it mast have been to break in 
upon this providential arrangement. The union with 
such a Church seems to present that happy medium 
between a blind submission to human guidance, and a 
presumptuous leaning to our private judgment, which 
IS exactly suited to our condition as fallible and re- 
sponsible beings : and no other state of things could 
well be conceived more calculated to preserve that 
friendly communion amongst Christians, which is so 
strongly enjoined in the word of God ; or to re-estab- 
lish that fellowship, if unhappily it should have been 
broken : and no other system appears more adapted 
to spread itself over the world, and embrace all na- 
tions and languages, and retain them in the true faith. 
One difficulty, however, occurs to me — namely, that 
if the Church is one, and that only is the true Church 
which maintains the Apostles' doctrine and discipline, 
we unchurch many existing bodies of Christians which 
have varied from these conditions." 

"I see," said Herbert, smiling, "that you have for- 
gotten my advice — to keep your mind fixed on the 
evidence given in Scripture to the doctrine of the 
Church. It is a doctrine of which I think Scripture 
furnishes abundant proof. If Scripture admit of dif- 
ferent interpretations, then the best help to guide us 
to the right meaning, is the testimony and practice of 
the first Christians ; and in the case before us, the prac- 
tice of the ancient Church fully corroborates the view 
which I have taken. But I see that you have been 
perplexing yourself with the present aspect of the 
Church ; and though you acknowledge that Scripture 
speaks very plainly, and do not deny the ancient uni- 
form constitution of the Church, and even admit that 
you discern great advantage in such an arrangement, 
and suitableuess to our condition, yet, because, within 
the last century or two, certain sects have sprung up, 
without being excommunicated, in this corner of the 
world of ours, you must alter the whole system, proved 
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by Scripture and ancient usage, and recommended bj 
its manuest adaptation to the wants of human nature, 
for fear, as you say, of unchurchinff these modern sepa- 
ratists." 

Ridley. — I confess that you have described with 
tolerable exactness what has been the drift of my 
thoughts. 

Herbert, — It is a most common fallacy. The great 
misfortune is, that right-minded persons, like yourself, 
should so frequently fall into it. But tell me, now, 
what do you mean by that word "unchurching" 
which you have used ? 

Ridley. — I meant that, in defining the Church as 
you have done, you deny its blessings and privileges 
to those bodies of Christians who do not belong to it. 

Herbert. — Just so. You seem to think that we act 
uncharitably to those bodies of Christians, and deprive 
them of certain valuable privileges. But I would fain 
ask. What possible effect our opinion, whether true or 
false, can have on those communities? How can it 
affect their claims either one way or the other P Our 
opinion cannot unchurch those who really belong to 
the Church of Chbist; neither can it make those 
persons members of the Church, who are not so. We 
cannot arrest God's grace, or shorten His arm to 
save ; but neither, on the other hand, can we extend 
the privileges of His Church to those who refuse to 
accept them, except by persuading them of their 
danger. 

Ridley. — All that is true. But then, do you not 
lay yourself open to the charge of illiberality and 
want of charity, by refusing to acknowledge them as 
Churchmen P 

Herbert. — That is to say, — though we believe our 
neighbours to be walking m an unsafe course, or to 
say the least, at great disadvantage, we ought never 
to invite them to join themselves to us, and share our 
privileges, but let them go on as they please, without 
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one word of caution or admonition. This may be 
liberal ; it may be called liberal to explain away the 
Word of God, and say that one form or religion is as 
good as another, when God expressly teaches us the 
contrary. It may be thought very liberal to say, that 
separation from the Church is no sin, when Scripture 
declares it to be so ; but I deny that it is charitable. 
I deny that it is charitable to remove the landmarks 
which God has fixed ; or to see our brother in immi- 
nent peril, and persuade him that he is in safety. 
Surely, if any persons can properly be said to unchurch 
their brethren, it is those who, from false liberality, or 
worldly policy, or indolent good-nature, or ignorance 
of Scripture, speak lightly of the sin of schism, and so 
prevent separatists from seeing their error, and join- 
ing themselves to the Apostolic Church. 

But, in truth, the question is not as to what is 
liberal or illiberal, but what is true or false. It is a 
mere question of fact. The Apostles of our Lobd 
Jesus Chbist established and organised a Church ; 
and expressly declared that schism or separation from 
the Church was a grievous sin. If we believe that 
there is a Church at all, we cannot help being illiberal, 
as it is termed, to some ; because, wheresoever we be- 
lieve the line to be drawn, we must, by the very force 
of the terms, suppose that those who do not come 
within the line are beyond it — that those who do not 
belong to the Church are without it. Do not the (so 
called) orthodox Dissenters themselves call the Church 
of Kome Antichrist, thereby unchurching more than 
half of Christendom ? Do they not call Socinianism a 
GoD-denying heresy ? It is our plain duty to ascertain 
what the Church of C heist really is, and not only 
to adhere to it, but to avow our adherence to it. 
We should cast to the winds all idle notions about 
liberality or illiberality in religion, and pray God to 
deliver us from so mean a principle as the fear of 
being thought illiberal. 
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Ridley, — Your opinions are somewhat strong for 
the nineteenth century, though I confess I cannot 
deny their correctness. 

Herbert, — No lapse of centuries can alter the eter- 
nal word of truth. What the Church was in the first 
century, such must it remain in the nineteenth, and 
for ever. Perhaps the subject before us may be 
placed in a clearer view, if we consider the circum- 
stances of the early Church. S. Paul, we know, in 
the course of his journeyings, went to the island of 
Crete (the "hundred-citied" in Homer's time, and a 
flourishing and populous island in the time of S. Paul). 
Here his labours were blessed by the conversion of 
many heathens ; and when he departed from the 
island, he left Titus behind him in the episcopal office, 
with the commission to " set in order the things which 
were wanting, and ordain elders in every city.**^ Now 
let us suppose that, soon after the Apostle was gone, 
there arose up '* certain unruly and vain talkers and 
deceivers," respecting whom he had given Titus warn- 
ing. Suppose that these men took upon themselves 
to dissent from the arrangements made by Titus. Some 
were not satisfied with their ordained elders, and ap- 
pointed others, who ministered without ordination; 
others obtained their ordination, not from the Bishop 
whom S. Paul left for that very purpose, but from the 
elders, who had no such commission ; others mixed up 
Pagan modes of worship with the pure ordinances of 
Christianity. In short, some became Eomanists, 
others Presbyterians, and others Independent Con- 
gregationalists. The rest kept in all things to the 
Apostolic doctrines and ordinances. Can there be 
the slightest difference of opinion as to which was the 
true Church and which were the schismatics ? And 
can there be any doubt that those who separated from 
the Bishop, and induced others to separate, were 

1 Titus i. 5. 
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guilty of very great sin — ^namely, the sin of schism — 
and debarred themselves from the blessed privileges 
of that Church from which they had departed ? 

Ridley, — You have put the case in a point of view 
which, I confess, had not before struck me. Still 
there seems to be a question, whether the separatists 
of the present day stand on the same footing as your 
primo-primitive dissenters. 

Herbert. — I think a very strong parallel might be 
drawn between the supposed condition of the Church 
in Crete, when S. Paul left it, and that of the Church 
in England, at the time of Elizabeth. In both, the 
doctrine was pure and scriptural, and the discipline 
was Apostolic. We had put from us the modern cor- 
ruptions of Bome, and stood on the basis of ancient 
Catholicity. Whatsoever sinfulness therefore attached 
itself to the supposed Cretan dissenters, would be 
equally attributable to those Englishmen,- who first 
separated themselves from the reformed branch of the 
Church in England. For persons bom and educated 
in dissent, and living in an age when schism is not 
acknowledged as a crime, we may hope and believe 
that to live in separation from the Church is not a 
sinful, but an involuntary error, the fault of their 
education and early prepossessions. All this we may 
acknowledge, and yet not the less warn men against 
dissent, as ruinous to the Church, and most pernicious 
to those who follow it. For those who are dissenters 
from ignorance, and not from wilfulness, it may be 
not so much their fault, as their misfortune ; but a 
very great misfortune I believe it to be. For if their 
parents or forefathers, who first wilfully separated 
from the Church, deprived themselves of great privi- 
leges, it does not seem possible that these privileges 
should be restored to their children, except upon their 
joining the Church. Whatsoever blessing God gives 
through His regularly ordained ministry, whatsoever 
benefit is attached to their ministration of the Sacra- 
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ments of Baptism and the Holy Eucharisfc, whatsoever 
advantage belongs to hearing the Word preached by 
lawful spiritual authority, — all these the dissenter 
manifestly loses, whether it be through his sin or his 
misfortune. Thus, in a remarkable manner, the sin 
of the parents cleaves to the children until the third 
or fourth generation ; for — as I have heard remarked, 
and, as far as my own observation extends, believe it 
true — dissenters, except of the more violent political 
sort, do, after a few generations, find their way back 
to the Church. 

So, then, we believe that the Church of Cheist is 
one and indivisible, and that God's Providence will 
continually preserve it. Time, in its course, may for 
a while obscure the excellency of its beauty. It may 
be weighed down by corruption and error, as it was 
before the Eeformation ; but, by the help of God, 
and through the light of His holy Word, it will again 
emerge in its former purity. It may be vexed by 
schism, as it is at the present time ; but, with God's 
aid, it will shake off from it all its enemies and false 
friends, as it has done many times before. It will 
flow on, like a mighty river, fertilizing the plains 
through which it passes, and, though its current may 
run turbid for a while, or a thousand bubbles float 
upon its surface, yet will it go calmly and majestically 
onward till it falls into the ocean of eternity. 

(Herbert paused, but his friend making no reply, 
he again resumed.) The observations which I have 
made with regard to separation from the Church, have 
been in answer to the latitudinarian opinions, which 
are at present so lamentably prevalent. I am, how- 
ever, very far from denying that there is also such a 
thing as intolerance and undue positiveness, as well as 
latitudinarianism. Each man, of course, endeavours 
to attain the true medium. In my opinion, the best 
way to avoid the two extremes is, to make up one's 
mind as to what is the true Church of Cheist, and, 
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with thankfulness to God, to stadj to lire m holy 
communion with it ; but not to care to pronounce de- 
cidedly, who do not belong to it, or what disadran- 
tage accrues to them. Church matters are so con- 
fused and involved, that it seems impossible to draw 
the precise line of demarcation between the Church 
and separatists. With regard to the several bodies 
more immediately in contact with ourselves, which re- 
ceive commonly the appellation of Churches, it does 
not seem necessary, or even possible, that we should 
affirm how far they have a right to that title — or ra- 
ther how far the individual members of those bodies 
may claim the title of Churchmen. To say precisely 
what degree of aberration excludes them from the 
rank of Churches, would be doing more than we are 
warranted. Thus, the Church of Bome, while it 
maintains the Apostolic succession and threefold order 
of ministry, has, as we believe, especially at the oouncil 
of Trent, authorised gross errors, and departed in 
many things from the Apostolic doctrine, as set forth 
in Holy Scripture. How far this may vitiate her mi- 
nistrations we presume not to judge. Hooker says, 
" We dare not communicate with Bome concerning 
her sundry gross and grievous abominations; ye^ 
touching those main parts of Christian truth, wherein 
they constantly still persist, we gladly acknowledge 
them to be of the family of Jesus Christ." 

With regard to Presbyterians, the doctrines which 
they hold are, in many respects, similar to our own ; 
and, at different periods of their history, many of them 
have maintained the Apostolic succession of the mi- 
nistry :^ but in rejecting the ordination of Bishops, to 
whom alone, as we believe, power was given in the 
Church to ordain, they have introduced a perplexing 
novelty, and have departed from the Apostolic disci- 
pline, which had existed for fifteen hundred years. 

1 See An Apology for the Charch of Scotland, by the Rev. J. 
Cnmming, M&iister of the Scotch Church in London. 
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The power of Ordination, which was conferred by the 
Apostles on the first Bishops, has been handed down 
from Bishop to Bishop throughout the whole Church 
from the beginning ; and we have no intimation, either 
in Scripture or in history, of Elders or Presbyters 
having received the power to ordain, or to administer 
the Sacraments, without episcopal ordination. At the 
same time I dare not assert, either, on the one hand, 
that their Sacraments are unsanctified to those who 
piously receive them ; or, on the other, that they are 
blessed in the same manner, as when duly adminis- 
tered by those divinely commissioned for that purpos'e. 
These are points with regard to which it is by no 
means possible to pronounce decidedly. Though fully 
convinced that our own is the true Church, and that 
those who vary from it in essential points are so far 
in the wrong, we must leave to a higher authority, to 
judge what consequences their error involves. 

As to the Dissenters — they do not believe at all in 
the doctrine of the one visible Church ; and therefore 
of course do not profess to belong to it : they claim to 
be members by faith of the Church invisible. With 
regard to the salvation of individuals, we do not presume 
to speak. Until the judgment of the great day, we 
cannot tell what may be their position. " The Lobd 
knoweth whom He hath chosen ;" we do not. " Many 
shall come from the east, and from the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast into outer darkness." So, many Dissenters, 
many Eomanists, and even Heathens will, we may 
hope, eventually be saved ; while many lukewarm, in- 
dolent, unfaithful Churchmen will be condemned. 
" Let us, therefore, not be high-minded, but fear." 

Still we believe, and rejoice in the belief, that we, 
who are baptized members of the one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, have been called to high privileges 
and advantages : and that the inheritance of glory is 

E 
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actually sealed and made over to us. May God make 
us thankful, as we ought to be, and give us grace to 
use our privileges to His glory and our own sal- 
yation !^ 



CHAPTER V. 

THE OHXTBOH, AS ESTABLISHED IN ENaLAITD. 

'* The Church is compassed round 
As much for safety as for ornament. 

'Tis an enclosurei and no common ground. 
'Tis God's freehold, and but our tenement ; 
TenantSi at will, and yet in tail, we be : 
Our children have the same right to it as we." 

Christopher Harybt. 

Ridley > — It appears, then, that the visible Church of 
Chbist is not a purely spiritual body, but a religious 
community, instituted by Chbist and His Apostles, 
governed by its own laws, and therefore independent 
of any human power or government. 

Herbert, — Such it has been, and such it may again 
be ; though at present, by the Providence of God, it 
exists in a different, and, as I conceive, a more efficient 
state. From the time of the Apostles to that of Con- 
stantino, the Christian Church maintained an inde- 
pendent existence ; and worked its way, not only 
without the aid of human governments, but in oppo- 
sition to them. When it consisted of twelve poor 
fishermen, its ministers, and a few hundreds of disci- 

1 ** The true Church is the universal fellowship of God's faithful 
and elect people, built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
ProphetSi Jesus Christ being the head comer-stone. And it 
hath always three notes or marks, whereby it is known : — pure 
and. sound doctrine, the Sacraments ministered according to 
Christ's holy institution, and the right use of Ecclesiastical 
disciplincr'* — Homily for Whitsunday. 
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pies, the power of the Jewish Sanhedrim, and subse- 
quently of the Eoman emperor, was in vain exerted to 
put it down; and if the aid of human government 
were again withdrawn, or the power of the State set 
in opposition to it, the Church would still continue by 
virtue of God's decree. It would still exercise the 
same authority over all those who sought for salvation 
as members of Chbist's body ; and would as much 
claim our adherence, as if it were supported by all the 
pomp and power of human government. 

Ridley. — I have often thought with awe and asto- 
nishment on the progress of the Church of Chbist^ — 
the " stone cut out without hands," ^ which brake in 
pieces the kingdoms of the earth. 'Tis wonderful in- 
deed to mark its rise and progress — to see it, at first, 
a feeble fraternity in a despised province, advancing 
firmly onwards, and casting down the ancient super^- 
Btition ; until it acquired the sovereignty of imperial 
Itome, and disposed of thrones and empires. 

Herbert, — These extremes of lowliness and sovereign 
power, though well calculated to illustrate the provi- 
dence of God, yet are neither of them the just posi- 
tion of the Church. She is best circumstanced when 
simply in alliance with the State. Kings should be 
her nursing fathers, and queens her nursing mothers,^ 
yielding her that sort of reverential patronage, which 
a foster-mother bestows on her high-born nursling. 
The theory of the alliance between Church and State 
in this country is the nearest approach to what should 
be their respective positions. Would that that theory 
were better carried out into practice ! 

Ridley, — I have heard very sincere Churchmen, who 
are offended at the influence which the State exerts, 
and consider that, in this respect, the Church esta- 
blished is less independent than the sectarian com- 
munities ; especially since the admission of Dissenters 
and Eomanists to the legislature. 

1 Daniel ii. 34. ^ Isaiah zUz. 23. 
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Herbert. — There is some reason in this objection, 
though I do not at all agree in the inference which 
they would draw from it — namely, that a separation 
is desirable. The Church consists of laity as well as 
clergy ; and, in its arrangements, lay-influence is per- 
fectly legitimate. In a dissenting community, though 
the State does not interfere, yet the society is liable 
to the caprices^of its component members — subscribers, 
perhaps, of a guinea to its funds ; and the dissenting 
minister is far more dependent on his flock than the 
clergyman of the Church. In the National Church 
the State represents the lay influence ; and as such 
has a right to give or refuse its consent in those points 
which are not regulated by divine institution. It can- 
not annul the order of bishops, because God has or- 
dained it ; but it may have a legitimate voice in those 
diocesan arrangements which are of a temporal nature. 
If the enemies of the Church obtain a permanent ma- 
jority in parliament, then a separation between Church 
and State seems inevitable. But as things are at pre- 
sent. Churchmen ought to strain every nerve to re- 
assert their superiority, and then a hostile and watchful 
minority would perhaps be rather beneficial than 
otherwise. The benefits resulting from an alliance 
between Church and State appear to me so eminently 
great, that to consent to a separation, while it is pos- 
sible to maintain the union on right principles^ would 
be a betrayal of a sacred trust, and a squandering of 
our children's inheritance. Certainly, even now, there 
are some perplexing anomalies ; as, for instance, the 
law of prismunire, which subjects the chapters to fine 
and imprisonment, if they refuse to elect the bishop 
nominated by the Crown. Still I think that public 
opinion, rightly informed, is sufficient to correct these 
anomalies. It can scarcely be the interest of any set 
of statesmen to come to an open rupture with the 
Church. They will generally be disposed to yield, 
what is reasonable ; especially when it is clear that a 
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separation must ensue if they do not. But I do not 
like to contemplate the idea of the Sfcate being per- 
manently hostile or faithless — endeavouring to force 
upon us heretical bishops, contaminating the fountains 
of our learning, and under the plea of reform, crippling 
those energies she is bound to promote. I wiU not 
dwell on these dangers and draw-backs, except with 
the firm conviction that we are well able, with common 
prudence and energy, to prevent them all. 

Ridley, — In what do you consider the great advan- 
tages of the alliance between Church and State to 
consist ? 

Herbert, — Chiefly in the provision made for the 
diffusion of the Christian doctrine and Sacraments in 
every district of the land. I have so strong a feeling 
on this subject, that I believe the parochial system to 
be almost as essential as the diocesan. We have the 
germ of it in the Scriptures. We find that Titus, 
when appointed bishop, was directed " to ordain elders 
in every city," and very anciently — as soon perhaps as 
it was possible — we find traces of parochial districts 
throughout the Church. It does not appear to me 
that the Church can ever be truly efficient without 
them. The voluntary system may gather into Christ's • 
fold a few members in each community, as it does in 
America; but it can never Christianize the whole. 
Therefore I maintain that the parochial system is es- 
sential to the full development of the Church of 
CHBisr. If the diocesan system is necessary to its 
very existence, the parochial system is necessary to its 
completion. Churchmen in general do not uphold the 
parochial system on sufficiently high grounds. It 
should not be considered as a question of mere expe- 
diency, but of essential necessity ; nay, almost of Di- 
vine authority. 

Ridley, — Cannot the parochial system exist without 
an alliance between the Church and State P 

Herbert, — It constitutes, in my mind, the main fea- 

E2 
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ture of the alliance. You might concede every other 
point, but if you give up this, the alliance is dissolved. 
However, I can never believe the State will be so ill- 
advised, as to dissolve an alliance which is even more 
beneficial to itself than to the Church. It is impos- 
sible to overrate its advantages. In the first place it 
stamps the nation with a Christian character, making 
it holy unto the Lobd ; it secures to us, as a nation, 
the certainty of God's favour. We may consider it 
as an axiom, or as a matter of faith, that the State 
rightly allied with the Church cannot but prosper ; for 
since God has pledged His sacred word to protect His 
Church, the State which is joined with it, must share 
its promised blessings : — a fact which, however infidels 
and worldly men may scoff at the assertion, at once 
accounts for all the prosperity which, as a nation, we 
have so long enjoyed. Should the State separate itself, 
or perhaps persecute the Church, it would be deserted 
by the palladium of its prosperity, and become a prey 
to all the miseries which spring from uncontrolled sin- 
fulness. We ought to view the Church therefore with 
the eye of patriots, as well as Christians. As Christians, 
we should rejoice that by its union with the State, 
the Church is enabled to fulfil, with greater eflSciency, 
its work of winning souls to Chbist ; and as patriots, 
we should regard with gratitude the powerful aid for 
improving the condition of the people and checking 
the seeds of crime, which the State derives from its 
union with the Church. 

Take only the one obvious fact, that there are more 
than ten thousand pulpits in the land, from which is 
proclaimed aloud every seventh day, that there is a 
God above, a Providence, a judgment, a heaven, a hell. 
It is mainly through this constant iteration, that there 
is a settled impression on men's minds that these 
things are true. They may disregard or attempt to 
stifle it, but there the belief is fixed ; and is more eflS- 
cient to prevent crime than the most vigilant system 
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of human law. But bow much more is that moral in- 
fluence increased, when we consider the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Cross ; when we remember tbat, week 
After week, and day after day, God's ministers are 
employed in inculcating the great truths of the Gos- 
pel, — telling men of the purity of God, Who marks 
not only our deeds, but our very words and thoughts, 
— setting forth to awakened consciences the true na- 
ture and sure consequences of sin, — and promising in 
God's Name, that if " the wicked man will turn from 
his sin, he shall save his soul alive," — shall have par- 
don for the past through a crucified Savtoub, and 
grace to lead a new life in godliness and honesty. 
Consider that there is, in every district in the land, a 
minister of religion commissioned by God, and autho- 
rized by the State, to proclaim these truths. His hu- 
man authority is of course infinitely inferior in value 
to that which he receives from God ; still, practically, 
and with reference to its effect on human nature, it is 
of great importance. He, and he alone is autho- 
rized to administer the Sacraments of the Church ; 
publicly on the Lobd's Day, and privately every day, 
to preach to the people the doctrines and duties of 
Chbist's religion ; to admit children to the Christian 
Church ; instruct the ignorant, reprove the ungodly, 
console the afflicted, bless and sanctify the marriage 
vow, and consign the dead with decent honour to the 
grave ; in short, to invest all the incidents of life with 
the sacred garb of religion. Without a regularly 
established Church, more than half of the country 
would be destitute of these advantages ; parish churches 
would fell to ruin ; no divine worship would be offered 
in them ; no marriages solemnized, no infants bap- 
tized ; the dead would be buried in ditches with bar- 
barous irreverence. Surely such a change would fling 
us back into worse than Druidical barbarism. Almost 
any religion is better than none ; what then must be 
the inestimable value of God's own "truth ? 
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Ridley. — I quite agree with you in the high estimate 
which you form of the value of the Church in alliance 
with the State. You, as a clergyman, look principally 
to the religious advantages ; which are, of course, be- 
yond comparison, the greatest. To me it has often 
appeared that the civilization of our people results, in 
a great measure, from the constant residence amongst 
them of educated men, who carry the tastes, and feel- 
ings, and manners of gentlemen into the poorest and 
remotest districts. In our great towns, where human 
beings are congregated together as in a slave-ship, and 
the unwise policy of the State refuses to add to the 
means of the Church, the influence of the Clergy 
is little felt ; and the effects of heathen ignorance, 
slightly relieved by dissent, are seen in a rudeness and 
ferocity of manner, joined with the grossest moral de- 
gradation. But in many of our country villages, the 
beneficial influence of the resident Clergy is plainly 
apparent. They are the representatives of the higher 
and educated classes, and, by their peculiar office, 
they continually bring the more refined and liberal 
ideas, which education confers, amongst their 'rustic 
neighbours. Their presence and example in the vestry, 
or the board of guardians, or in their domestic visits, 
is a constant check upon that rude, uncourteous tone 
which is too apt to show itself amongst the village 
aristocracy ; they are often able to moderate the harsh- 
ness of the law, and obtain a kinder consideration for 
the poor ; they are the promoters of every scheme of 
charity, of every benevolent institution : the Savings' 
Bank, the Dispensary, the National School, the Pro- 
vident Club, fall generally to their management. 
They are ready always to receive the complaints of the 
afflicted, and hear their tale of distress ; and are often 
able to render them services, which otherwise they 
could not have obtained. And in many rural districts^ 
especially where there are no resident gentry, the 
clergyman's family is the centre of refinement, the 
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model of a Christian household ; affording to the neigh- 
bourhood an example of orderly, decent, and religious 
conduct. It is thus that through the means of the 
Clergy, the high tone of English civilization is con- 
veyed to every district in the land ; and thus the en- 
dowments of the Church, which, if not so appropriated, 
would be in the hands of individuals, and applied to 
private purposes, are the means of securing to the 
public the talents and exertions of several thousands 
of the best educated men in England,* and employing 
them, not only in the division of pure religion, but of 
civilization, courteous manners, liberal and loyal sen- 
timents, upright arid honourable feelings, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The national cha- 
racter is mainly attributable to the influence of our 
Church. 

Herbert. — Yes, our national character, in all its 
strength and nobleness, is the emanation of our na- 
tional Church. The Church is the mould in which it 
has been cast ; and no wonder that God's true Church 
should sanctify and elevate the people amongst whom 
it abides. The character of a people evidently depends 
on the moral principles in which they are trained; 
and the distinctive genius of the English is clearly 
traceable to their Church. There is a peculiarity in 
the Anglican Church which distinguishes it from all 
mere Protestant communities. When God opened 
men's eyes to discern the errors of Eomanism, the 
English Eeformers did not, like their continental 
brethren, cast aside the authority of ages, and recon- 
struct a Church for themselves ; they simply repaired 

^ The political value of a man of education and respectability in 
every parish, is shown by the constant application to him for in- 
formation as to character and facts, both by government and 
private societies, and also by individuals. It has occurred to me 
also, as I know it has to others, to have met with several cases in 
which poor persons would have lost legacies and other just rights, 
but for the friendly advice of the clergyman. 
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and cleansed tbeir ancient temples : for, thougli neg- 
lected and dilapidated, the framework was entire, the 
plan was perfect. They subjected her doctrine and 
discipline to the test of Scripture, as received in the 
primitive ages. What was contrary to Scripture, they 
at once discarded ; what was agreeable to it, they re- 
tained and reverenced as a sacred legacy from the 
Apostolic ages. Her outward form and structure, 
her threefold ministry, her dioceses and parishes, her 
Apostolic ordination, her creeds, her very services, 
which had been handed down from age to age, — all 
these they retained ; as we find them in our truly 
Catholic Prayer Book. 

On the same principle of deference to authority, 
but of appeal to Scripture as the sole standard of 
divine truth, our Church freely opens the Bible to all 
her children ; not bidding them carve out of it a re- 
ligion for themselves, but requiring them to reverence 
her ordinances and her ministers, and compare her 
doctrines with those of Scripture ; being confident 
that Scripture will confirm them in her communion. 
Thus she encourages free inquiry, but at the same 
time represses rash enthusiasm ; and unites a perfect 
liberty of thought with a due regard for authority. 
These are the principles which have formed the Eng- 
lish character ; and have trained a race of men faithful 
but not bigoted, reverential but not superstitious. 
And these religious principles, descending to the 
thoughts and actions of common life, and elevating 
and sanctifying, as they could not fail, the habitual 
tenor of our lives, have rendered us, as a nation, inde- 
pendent yet not licentious, intellectual yet not arro- 
gant, manly yet humble, loyal yet free.^ 

Ridley. — You give us an excellent character : I wish 
it were more generally applicable. 

Herbert. — It must be confessed that it belongs ra- 

' See this topic traced out more fully in a recent article in the 
Quarterly Review on " Cathedrals." 
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ther to former days than to the present. I have often 
thought that the germ of our national character may 
be traced to the time of Alfred, in whose reign the 
Church was comparatively uncorrupted, and the nation 
free. That monarch himself united in a remarkable 
degree a calm dignity and wisdom, with a vigorous 
activity of character ; which could not fail to leave its 
impression on the nation which he governed. We see 
the portraiture of the Anglican Churchman, in the 
simple and manly character of the English gentleman, 
the English merchant, the English yeoman, and the 
English peasant. And thus too was formed, in all its 
loveliness and excellence, the character of our country- 
women, which, more than any of the rest, still retains 
its national peculiarities. If in later days the English 
character has lost much of its manliness and honest 
simplicity, it is because Church principles have been 
neutralized by those of dissent and infidelity. The 
self-will and arrogance of sectarianism, the bad faith 
of Itomanism existing amongst us as a sect — features 
as alien to the true English character as to that of the 
Christian Churchman — the dark malignity of infi- 
delity, and, still more dangerous, because more subtle 
and more plausible, that deadly indifierence to all reli- 
gion, which lurks under the garb of liberalism, — these 
have obtained an influence, nay, almost an ascendancy, 
which has been effective of the deepest injury to this 
our generation. 

Still I do not despair ; but look rather for a sure 
and speedy revival of Church principles, and through 
them, to a re-establishment of our national character. 
And in the wide influence which our Church exercises, 
as the maintainor of sound doctrine throughout the 
Christian world, and the propagator of the Gospel in 
other lands, we may discern, not, I trust, without a 
reasonable faith, a cause why Qod should still preserve 
the work of His hands; and infinitely extend the 
influence of our Church to the gathering in of the 
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nations to His fold. Yet the hope is not without ap- 
prehension. Perhaps it may tend more to God's 
glory to disperse His Church throughout the world. 
If we are lukewarm and indolent, and hide our candle 
under a bushel, and suffer heathenism to increase at 
home, and do little or nothing to spread the Gk>spel 
abroad ; it may better answer the ends of Divine pro- 
vidence to drive us forth, and .force us, in our own 
persons, to proclaim throughout the world the truths 
of His revealed word. Thus our fate as a Church and 
nation may, humanly speaking, at this moment depend 
on the revival of our zeal : we may continue as a great 
nation to extend Gon's kingdom to the uttermost 
parts of the world ; or, the servants of God, who are 
amongst us, may be scattered throughout the nations, 
and plant on other shores the standard of that faith 
which here shall be trampled in the dust. 




CHAPTEE VI. 
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" The oorld'g a stately bark, on dangerous seas ; 
With pleasure seen, but boarded Ht our peril. 

What thongh we wade in wealth, or soar in bme ; 
Earth's highest station ends in ' here be lies,' 
And ' dost to dust ' conclndea ber noblest song." 

TiHB passed on, and Bidlej'a residence at Oxford 
approached the period of its termination. He went 
through hia esamination with high honour; and was 
about to leave the University, with a heart full of 
regrets and hopes. He had already entered himself 
as a member of the Society of Lincoln's Inn, and it 
was his intention to commence the study of the law. 
On the evening before his departure he walked out 
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with his friend Herbert, to whom he had become so 
warmly attached that the thought of separation from 
him cast a damp on his otherwise hopeful prospects. 
It was a beautiful evening in June, and they strolled 
along the banks of the river, until they arrived oppo- 
site the little village of Iffley. Here they crossed 
over, that they might avoid the groups which were 
assembling to witness the boat-race. Proceeding on- 
ward they arrived at the old Norman Church, where 
they lingered for a while, as they had often done 
before, admiring its ancient and venerable structure, 
and conversing on such topics as the scene naturally 
presented to men in whose thoughts the past and pre- 
sent fortunes of the Church held so prominent a place. 

As they lingered in the churchyard a funeral pro- 
cession advanced slowly to the consecrated ground. 
It was the head of a humble, yet respectable family, 
whose honoured remains were followed to the grave 
by his descendants even to the third generation. The 
Church was gathering in one of her ripe shocks to the 
garner of heaven — the business of life was over — and 
to the departed soul all its cares and interests were 
no more than a brief dream — a speck on the ocean of 
eternity. The earnest and respectful behaviour of the 
mourners, the holy solemnity of the service, and all 
the accompaniments of the scene, were calculated to 
impress the deepest awe on those who beheld it. 
Herbert and Eidley felt the full impressiveness of the 
scene which they witnessed. 

Scarcely had the solemn ceremony conclupled, and 
the mourners dispersed, when the well-known sound 
of oars arrested their attention, — not 

'* The splash so clear and chill 
Of yon old fisher's solitary oar,*' 

which is described by poets, — but that quick, regular, 
business-like stroke, which is caused by the rapid 
turning of many oars at the same moment of time. 
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Presently, a gallant eight-oar appeared in the bend of 
the river, in which, as it passed gaily by them, Eidley 
distinguished a party of his friends ; and then another 
boat succeeded, and another ; they entered the lock 
together, and, for a short time, all was hushed in 
silence. Soon the creaking of the opening gate was 
heard, and the boats sprang forth one by one ; the 
sky was rent by the mingled shouts of the friends of 
each party, as they followed them along the bank 
cheering them on in the race ; until, as they ap- 
proached towards Oxford, the sound died upon the 
breeze. 

Arthur Eidley had been passionately fond of the 
amusement of rowing ; but he had given it up, partly 
because the time which it occupied interfered with 
reading for his degree, and partly because his mind, 
being set on deeper thoughts, felt a natural disrelish 
for scenes which but too much contrasted with them. 

"How difficult it is," said he, **to reconcile the 
solemn business of life with the light amusements of 
the world ! How widely separate, nay, how incom- 
patible do they seem ! What can be in itself more 
innocent than the manly exercise of these light-hearted 
friends of mine ? Yet, alas ! how frequently is it ac- 
companied by vice ; how often do the exuberant spirits 
of those engaged in it (and it is the same in other 
sports and exercises,) burst forth in the light jest or 
the thoughtless oath, indicating — to say the least — 
ungodliness! How utterly unprepared are they, if 
suddenly called, to render up their souls to GtOD ! 
Why should this be so ? Why should vice and un- 
godliness thus cling to us, and contaminate our very 
recreations and amusements P" 

Herbert, — Tour question has been often asked — 

" Why should we fear youth's draught of joy, 
If pure, would sparkle less ? 
Why should the cup the sooner cloy, 
Which God hath deigned to bless V* 
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There is no reason to be assigned, except the delusion 
which Satan exercises over the mind, and the degrad- 
ing bondage in which he holds it. And this arises in 
a great measure from ignorance of those purer joys 
and holier feelings which God affords to those who 
seek Him. But it has not always been so, and I 
trust will not always continue. I do not despair of 
seeing the time when a systematic reverence for re- 
ligion shall form the basis of society amongst young 
men. 

Ridley, — Meanwhile, I fear it is impossible for one, 
whose thoughts are fixed on higher things, to mingle 
with those who disregard them. 
' Herbert, — The topic is a difficult one. If you had 
been likely to remain longer at Oxford, I do not think 
that I should have counselled you to withdraw from 
the society of your equals, — at least not without an 
attempt to amend it. You are a leading man amongst 
them ; you have many devoted friends ; all regard you 
with esteem, and are anxious for your countenance. 
Such a man as you mighfc do infinite good, by setting 
his face against those violations of decency and mo- 
rality, which are too common in the society of young 
men : and this would be a step at least to a better 
system. At any rate, I would have had you make the 
attempt ; you might have been subject to ridicule and 
opposition, but I think your force of character would 
have carried you through it. No matter if it did not 
— no matter, I mean, so far as you yourself are con- 
cerned, if your example failed to work the good which 
you hoped ; you would be but following your Master's 
footsteps. 

Ridley. — If I had been fortunate enough to have 
sooner enjoyed your counsel and friendship, I might, 
perhaps, have made some attempt like that which you 
have described. But now I must look forward to 
other scenes ; humbly hoping that God will pardon 
my past neglect, and guide my steps in future more 
directly in His paths. 
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Herbert, — I should not have dwelt on what you 
might Have done, but that it presents a perfect illustra- 
tion of what you may do, and I trust will do, in what- 
ever station of life you are placed. Every man may 
do great good by strict adherence to God's laws : per- 
haps none more so than yourself. You go into the 
world with many advantages of birth, connexion, and 
education ; and, what is not so commonly met with as 
the others, an unusual degree of popular and available 
talent. The influence and power of doing good, which 
you may attain, is, perhaps, greater than if you had 
been bom to a larger inheritance. Wealth brings 
with it the temptation to indolence, which few can 
resist. " It is but a glittering kind of slavery to be 
the heir of a great family." A youth of exertion, 
such as yours must be, will, if wisely spent, prepare 
you for a manhood of usefulness. This I say, not to 
flatter you, but rather to remind you of the deep re- 
sponsibility which Revolves on one possessed of such 
advantages. God will look for much service to be 
rendered by you to His Church. He has many faith- 
ful servants, many " hidden saints," whose prayers, we 
believe, avert His wrath ; but what the age seems most 
to demand, is the holy zeal of practical activity, which 
shall not be ashamed to avow itself. We want men of 
nerve and talent, who shall declare themselves ser- 
vants of the Cross ; men who shall no longer be satis- 
fied with remaining on the defensive, but shall be 
ready to advance to the attack, and stand boldly for- 
ward as the sworn opponents of the low, selfish, un- 
godly spirit of the times. Such a person I believe it 
is in your power to be — not all at once — but when 
you arrive at maturer years. Meanwhile lay up in 
your heart what God demands of you, and resolve to 
dedicate and train yourself up to His service. You 
owe Him much. He has mercifully brought you to a 
knowledge of His truth, and has weaned you from 
foUy, just at that critical age when the character as- 
sumes a fixedness, from which afterwards it is not 

F 2 
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easily removed. The religious principles which you 
now possess, will preserve you from the danger of 
profligate sin, and from the mean vanities of the 
world. Only pray, and shun temptation, and you are 
safe. One thing let me recommend you as an in- 
variable rule; that is, to reject the society of the 
vicious, shun the agreeable infidel, and the accomplished 
profligate. You will be surrounded with friends will- 
ing to cultivate your acquaintance ; but lay it down, 
as a fixed rule, that no brilliancy of connexion, no 
allurement of rank or fashion, no agreeableness, no 
wit or flattery, shall tempt you to associate with pro- 
fligate or openly irreligious men. Make this an ab- 
solute rule. It is impossible not to sufler by its neg- 
lect. If you do not fall into their vices, still your 
heart will be estranged from the love of God. 

But in escaping the snares which vain and vicious 
pleasure spreads for the soul, you will be assailed by 
those of a difierent tendency. I need not warn you 
against covetousness ; that is not in your nature ; but 
the business of your profession, and the pursuits of 
honourable ambition, will bring with them their tempt- 
ations. It is impossible for you to escape the world ; 
you must therefore arm yourself against it. Gon's 
will has called you to a dangerous post. You will be 
thrown amidst scenes of daily turmoil, which, if not 
guarded against, will of necessity form a serious draw- 
back to holy thoughts. You liiust therefore bear 
about with you that which will preserve you in the 
midst of a polluted atmosphere. You must cherish 
in your heart an abiding faith in Divine truth. This 
is the only talisman and safeguard. 

Allow me to hope that you will not be offended if 
I write to you more at large on this important sub- 
ject. I have a deep interest in your welfare, both 
from personal regard, and also for the Church's sake. 
I believe that your principles and talents are such as 
God intends to work by in the coming fortunes of 
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the Church. But if no such portion awaits you, if 
you should pass your time in a private station, or 
even be cut off in the midst of your days, still it is 
the same holy principle which alone can give you 
peace. This open grave has received the remains of 
one who, io humble station, has served his God, and 
bequeathed to those after him the most precious in- 
heritance, even the blessing which God bestows on 
the children of His servants. And now we trust he 
is greater than kings and princes ; he ranks with the 
noblest and the wisest. We must not despise a lowly 
path if it lead heavenwards ; nor must we repine even 
if, in the full career of usefulness and activity, God 
should call us hence. It may be that we shall be sud- 
denly stricken down in the midst of our days, and 
borne on the shoulders of others to our long home. 
Let us remember always, my dear friend, that ** in the 
midst of life we are in death," and that the same 
principle is our only preparation for both. If we 
have but an abiding faith in our hearts, then, " whe- 
ther we live, we shall live unto the Loed, or whether 
we die, we shall die unto the Loed." 

The earnest and affectionate solemnity of Herbert's 
words, so accordant with the incidents which they had 
just witnessed — the sacredness of the scene — the moon 
just rising behind the ancient tower, and tinging with 
its light the tombs around them — all these left a deep 
impression on Bidley's somewhat excited feelings ; an 
impression which never afterwards was effaced from 
Lis memory. 

Before retiring to rest that night, Arthur Eidley 
recalled before his mind all the admonitions of his 
friend, and falling on his knees, besought God to 
enable him to abide in the firm resolution which he 
then made to serve Him. And as he humbly and 
solemnly devoted his life to God's service, his vow, 
accompanied with deep and earnest prayer, was not 
unheard in heaven. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHURCHMAN AT BOM&. 

" Oh that thy creed were sound I 
For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 

By thy unwearied watch, and varied round 
Of service/' 

Lyra Apostolica, 

** Since I have been out here, I have got a worse notion of the 
Roman Catholics than I had. I really do think them idolaterg," 

Froude*s Remaifu, 

Aftee the hard course of mental labour which Arthur 
Bidley had gone through in order to gain his acade- 
mical honours, it was but fair that he should enjoy 
some relaxation : and he resolved to take the oppor- 
tunity, which might not again so conveniently occur, 
of spending a few months on the Continent. 

There are few things so exhilarating to the spirits, 
especially in the season of ardent and buoyant youth, 
as the first visit to a foreign land. Amongst things 
purely pleasurable, it is perhaps one of the most un- 
alloyed gratifications which occur in the course of our 
life. But, like all other pleasures, it may be made, 
accordingly as we use it, a source of present vanity 
and future regret, or, on the other hand, of lasting 
and solid improvement. Our object should be, not to 
gratify curiosity, and seek mere temporary amuse- 
ment, but to improve the heart and understanding. 

The chief object of interest, to one so recently con- 
versant with classical literature, was Eome. Kidley 
spent a few days only at Paris : and, though he was 
transported by the novelty of the scene, there was 
something beneath the outward garb of gaiety, some- 
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thing in the recollections of the past and the asso- 
ciations of the present, which often caused a feeling of 
sadness, nay, almost of aversion, in the thoughtful 
mind of our young traveller. 

Far more keen were his sensations of delight, when 
he found himself amongst the lakes and mountains of 
Switzerland. Here, amidst nature's grandest scenes, 
he could have lingered away all his time, so exquisite 
was his enjoyment ; and often when, with staff in 
hand, he had climhed to the summit of some moun- 
tain pass, and looked over the wide expanse of snow- 
capped Alps canopied by the cloudless sky, feelings of 
intense awe and reverence, beyond what he had ever 
before experienced, at once exalted and humbled his 
soul. It was with reluctance that he left the moun- 
tain scenery, and descended, at last, into the fair 
plains of Italy. 

During his tour he had often written to his friend 
Herbert, describing his feelings, and the objects 
which most interested him. The following is a letter 
which he despatched soon after his arrival at Eome : 

" My DEAB Hjjbbebt, — More than a week has now 
elapsea since I arrived at this famous city, the object 
of so many eager anticipations. I did not write 
sooner, because I thought you would wish to hear 
what are my impressions after sojourning for a short 
time in the midst of so many objects of interest. 
Perhaps even now it is premature to form a judgment, 
except with regard to things which come immediately 
before the eyes. 

" First, 1 must tell you, that, though fresh from 
the pages of Livy and Tacitus, and with the Georgics 
and the Odes of Horace even now sounding in my 
ears, I find that Eome Imperial and Eepublican has 
far less of interest for me than Bome Ecclesiastical. 
The one seems like a romance of bygone days, of 
which it is difficult to realise the full conception : the 
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other fixes itself on the mind as a thing actual and 
real, closely mixed up with the present and future 
condition of the world. 

" I intend in the present letter to tell you what I 
think of Popery, so far at least as I have been able to 
judge of it, since my arrival in countries subject to its 
sway. 

*' Before leaving England, I had been once or twice 
in the inside of a Boman Catholic chapel ; but I can- 
not say that I was at all favourablv impressed with 
the service. There was considerable pomp and fine 
sonorous music, but little appearance of devotion : in- 
deed, the greater part of the congregation seemed to 
be merely spectators, like myself. On the day after 
crossing to Dieppe, being Sunday, I went to the ser- 
vice in the old church of S. Jacques, and I must con- 
fess that I was both surprised and interested. I had 
a Eoman Catholic companion with me, by whose help 
I was able to follow the whole service : and though, of 
course, there was much in it that was highly' ofiensive 
to Protestant ears, yet the apparent devoutness of the 
people, and the humble and audible tone in which 
they joined in the service, made me feel a degree of 
shame, when I thought of the sad indifierence which 
too generally prevails when our ovm beautiful liturgy 
is read ; and I could not but contrast the irreverent 
nonchalant demeanour of many of those who form our 
English congregations, with the affecting devotion of 
the kneeling worshippers around me. The bane of 
our Protestant service is, that too many who are pre- 
sent care for nothing but the sermon. The prayers 
are considered by them as a tedious ceremony which 
must be gone through. Such a feeling, whenever we 
detect it, ought surely to make us very anxious about 
our spiritual state. 

" But, after giving the Eomanists their due meed of 
praise for devotion, I must acknowledge that, prepared 
as I was to witness much superstition and imposture, 
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the things which I have beheld have far surpassed all I 
could conceive. To see, as you may continually in 
their churches, grown-up persons praying before a 
gaudily- dressed figure with tinsel ornaments, meant 
to represent the Virgin, or crossing themselves as 
they pass by a little image placed in a box by the 
road-side, are strange sights in a civilized and Chris- 
tian land. 

"Let me describe to you what I saw at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which is celebrated, as you know, for its 
relics. These are kept in a small sacristy or vestry, 
leading from the church. The priest, who exhibited 
them to us — after payment of, I think, a couple of 
dollars — first lit a taper, though it was broad day- 
light, and then placed the relics, with great ceremony, 
one by one, on the table before us. There were the 
swadaling-clothes of our Saviotte, the girdle of the 
Blessed Virgin, the cloth on which the Baptist was 
beheaded, the tooth of S. Thomas, and the skull and 
bladebone of Charlemagne ; together with many others 
of the same description. I cannot tell you how much 
I was shocked. . It is difficult to say, whether, in all 
this, there is more of superstition or imposture. I 
can understand the feeling which induced the fellow- 
labourers of S. Ignatius to collect the bones of the 
martyred saint, after the flesh had been stripped from 
them by the beasts in the amphitheatre, and convey 
them to Antioch to be buried at the scene of his epis- 
copal labours; but I cannot enter into the spirit 
which impelled another generation of men to exhume 
the sacred relics, and expose them to the supersti- 
tious gaze, nay, almost worship, of a gaping crowd. 
The worst feature of the case is, that evidently the 
relics at Aix-larChapelle, and elsewhere, are made a 
source of gain to the priests, who, I fear, have not 
much faith themselves in the superstition which they 
encourage ; and it is far worse to be dishonest than 
credulous. 
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" But of all the superstitions which I have witnessed 
during my travels, the most extraordinary is that of 
the Santissima Casa at Loretto. I think you did not 
go to Loretto when you were in Italy, so I will relate 
what I saw there. The principal object of interest is 
a small brick cottage within the cathedral, in which 
is seated a black doU covered with jewels, and said to 
be a likeness of the Blessed Virgin, executed by S. 
Luke. The cottage, with its inmate, is enclosed in a 
magnificent shrine of marble, sculptured with bassi 
relievi ; and it has been resorted to by so many pil- 
grims, that the very stones around are worn away by 
their knees. The account of the building is inscribed 
on tablets around the church in different languages. 
There is one in English, headed thus : 

ISMt stot)) of ti^e iDontrrous 
JFutting of ^t l|ol)) lEtirfi. 

** The story is, that this is the house in which the 
Blessed Virgin Mary dwelt at Nazareth; and that, 
when the Holy Land was overrun by heathens, this 
house was transported by angels through the air, by 
easy stages, until it arrived within the territory of the 
Church, where at last it rested. Now, that such a 
story should be believed by the Italian peasants, is 
perhaps nothing remarkable ; but that the Pope, in 
whose territory Loretto is situated, and other Bishops 
and heads of the Church, should countenance so mon- 
strous a tale, and that educated Eomanists should not 
shame them out of it, if it were only for the credit of 
their religion, is to me inexplicable. 

" But perhaps one ought not to wonder at this, con- 
sidering what may be seen daily under the roof of S. 
Peter's itself. I allude to the crowds of people who 
are continually kneeling around the statue of the 
Saint ; and these not merely the ignorant and vulgar, 
not only the poor pilgrims with their scrips and cockle- 
shells, but the highest persons in Bome. It was but 
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yesterday that I saw a cardinal kneeling down for ten 
minutes at least, with two servants in livery behind 
him. I cannot say that the servants seemed very 
devout ; but the cardinal prayed with hands uplifted 
in the greatest apparent devotion. "What is idolatry 
if this be not ? * Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image .... thou shalt not worship nor bow 
down to them.'* Why, the Priests who officiate in S. 
Peter's never pass by the image without bowing down 
to it. 

" After witnessing these scenes, and the excessive 
pageantry and pomp with which the service is per- 
formed in most of the Eoman churches, it was refresh- 
ing to attend the worship on the outside of the Porta 
del Popolo, where, in a small upper room, the English 
visitors at Eome join in their own holy and simple 
Liturgy* Not that I like the extreme plainness which, 
from deference to the Boman authorities, the English 
think it right to maintain. It is certainly too much 
in the contrary extreme. The happy mean may 
oftenest be found in our parish churches in dear old 
England. If our congregations would but take a 
lesson of devotion in their prayers from the Bomanists, 
we should have nothing to complain of. 

" I look forward to many an evening's chat with 
you about these subjects. Meanwhile, with kind re- 
membrances to my friends, believe me faithfully and 
sincerely yours, 

"A. E." 

Before leaving Eome, Eidley received an answer 
from his friend, of which the following is an extract : 

** I am not surprised, my dear Arthur, at the feel- 
ings which you express with regard to the superstition 
of the Eomanists. It is, indeed, an object of pity and 
astonishment. Nothing is more calculated to confirm 
an English Churchman in his Anglicanism than to see 
what really takes place in Popish couiitries. Here, 

a 
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in England, all the most offensive parts of their system 
are kept in the back-ground. Idolatry is not rampant 
as elsewhere. Nay, even in France, they are obliged 
to be circumspect. I know that amongst us the 
generality of people suppose that idolatry and other 
similar superstitions are confined to the vulgar and 
ignorant amongst the Bomanists. But even were it 
so, what must we think of the hierarchy which en- 
courages them P But in truth this is a part of their 
system ; and it is equally in vain for them to deny or 
excuse it. The pretended relics at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne, and a hundred other places, the ' wondrous 
flitting of the holy kirk' from Nazareth to Loretto, 
the daily * bowing down' of priests and cardinals before 
the * graven image' of S. Peter, and a thousand other 
similar superstitions, are all part and parcel of Popery : 
it is impossible for them to maintain that these things 
are not authorized by their Church. But even were 
they abolished, still we join issue with them on many 
of the doctrines contained in their acknowledged for- 
mularies ; we declare that Purgatory, Pardons, Tran- 
substantiation, ' are fond things vainly invented :' we 
utterly deny the right of the Bishop of Bome to inter- 
fere in those dioceses which are beyond the limits of 
his own Patriarchate ; and we protest against that 
fundamental error, which is the principal source of 
their heresy ; — namely, that tradition is to be held in 
the same religious esteem and reverence^ as the sacred 
word of God. Until they erase these doctrines from 
their creed, it is impossible for the Apostolic Church 
of England to be united with that of Bome. 

" Yet, my dear Arthur, what a noble fabric would 
their Church be, if it were not thus corrupted ! Let 
us pray for them, that God, of His great mercy, will 
purify it of its defilement, and restore it to its ancient 
grandeur." 

* " Pari pietatis affectu ac reverenti^." — See Decree of the 
IVth Session of the Council of Trent. 
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The rest of the letter related to other matters which 
need not here be noted. 

Neither is it necessary to follow Arthur Eidley 
further on his journey. Suffice it to say, that he re- 
turned to England improved in mind, as well as body ; 
his countenance glowing with health, and a good con- 
science ; and his mind stored with useful information ; 
not the least valuable part of which was his acquaint- 
ance, from personal observation^ with the actual system 
of the Bomish Church. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE churchman's USB OF OBDINANCES. 

** Thus while the storm is high within 
'Twixt love of Christ and fear of sin, 
Who can express the soothing charm, 
To feel thy kind upholding arm, 
My mother Church ?" 

Christian Year.^ 

Soon after his arrival in town, Ridley received the 
following letter from his friend : 

My deab Abthue, 

I promised to send you my thoughts respecting the 
manner in which a member of the Church will most 
safely steer his course through this troublesome world. 
This letter is in part a fulfilment of my promise ; much 
however will remain to be said at some future time. 

There^ can be no difference of opinion amongst 
Christians on one point, namely, that a firm faith — 
that is, a persuasion of the truths revealed in the 
blessed Gospel, a sincere acceptance of Christ as our 
Satioue, and of His laws as our rule of life — is the 
first principle of religion. But you want to know the 
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means of keeping up this faith, and preserving in your 
heart this divine principle. To tell you to have faith 
or love to God, to be godly and pious, you would na- 
turally say, is not epough ; any more than it would be 
enough to tell you that, if you wish to be a good 
lawyer, you must be able and acute, and have tact and 
presence of mind. The question is how to acquire and 
cherish and improve these qualities. 

My first advice, and that on which I shall dwell in 
the present letter, is simply this — to follow the guid- 
ance of the Church, 

Christians of the present day sadly overlook the 
value of this means of grace. They tell you that 
Scripture must be your standard of faith. Scripture 
your rule of conduct — and who denies it ? But what 
I wish to impress on you is, that God has given us 
His holy Church to instruct us in the sound know- 
ledge of Scripture, and guide our steps according to 
His revealed will. The Church teaches us how to 
carry out into practice what is written in Scripture. 
For instance, the Bible says, " Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God !" Well, the Church teaches 
us how we should do things, so that they may be done 
to the glory of God — how we may be baptized ac- 
cording to His holy will — how we may worship Him 
piously and acceptably — how we may enter into the 
holy state of matrimony reverently and religiously — 
how we may serve Him every day. The whole fabric 
of the visible Church upon earth is raised apparently 
with a view to assist God's servants to walk sincerely 
in the faith of Jesus Chbist, and to live to the glory 
of God the Fathee. Few people seem to think of 
this. There is in the present age a singular forgetful- 
ness, — I should rather say ingratitude, with respect to 
the benefits communicated through the ordinances of 
the Church. By some they are admired, perhaps reve- 
renced, as pious and edifying ceremonies ; by others 
they are looked on as mere formalities ; by too many 
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they are really made so; few employ them as the 
means of deriving continually fresh streams of grace 
from the fountain of holiness. And, by natural con- 
sequence, there is a corresponding dearth of that 
godly peace, and calm religious feeling, which is the 
blessed privilege of those who walk in God's ways 
without turning to the right hand or to the left. Men 
are too generally either apathetic and indifferent, lati- 
tudinarian, semi-infidels, supposing one religion to 
be as good as another, — which is the same thing as 
believing truly in none ; or at best mere formal re- 
ligionists ; or else, if they are awakened to the neces- 
sity of vital religion, not knowing what is truth, they 
are bewildered in the maze of disputed doctrines, and 
become restless and excited, wearying themselves in 
vain endeavours to find rest and peace for their souls. 
Neither of these conditions is a state of Christian holi- 
ness : God has prepared better things for those t^ho love 
Him, by giving them His Church to guide them safely 
in the way of truth. Only follow her guidance, and 
you are safe. 

The way of the Church is straightforward, regular, 
consistent, safe, — leading us from the cradle to the 
grave, in a state of holy pupilage. She first embraces 
us in her arms in baptism. It is then we are en- 
grafted into the body of Chbist, and endowed with 
the germ of Christian grace, which, if dulj cherished, 
will grow up to life everlasting. The first instruments 
of the Church's teaching are our parents, who deliver 
to us those Scriptural truths which they have received, 
showing us that, though by nature bom in sin, the 
children of wrath, we are made by Baptism "the 
children of God, members of Chbist, and inheritors 
of heaven ;" thus making our baptismal privileges, 
Gob's first mercies, the basis of the fabric of our faith. 
And then they take us with them to the house of God, 
to join the worship of the Church. How well do I 
i^member the day when my father first led me by the 

G 2 
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hand to our parish church. There was no previous 
deliberation, — he did not ask me whether I would be 
be a member of that, or any other communion ; but 
took me with him, nothing loath — for I had been 
trained to consider it an excellent and blessed privi- 
lege. And I entered those sacred walls, for the first 
time, with a mingled feeling of holy curiosity and re- 
verence. And there it was that I received ** line upon 
line, and precept upon precept," that form of sound 
words, which God has revealed in His sacred book. 

You will wonder, perhaps, why I lay so much stress 
on these apparently trivial details. I wish to show 
you, first, how much we already owe to the Church ; 
how almost entirely we are indebted to her, and not 
to our own reason or research, for our knowledge of 
divine truth. And, next, I desire to point out, that, 
as she has guided tis in childhood, so she is ready to 
guide us through the whole course of our life, 

** Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye become 
as little children, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." Such are our Saviotje's solemn 
and emphatic words, indicating to us the disposition 
of heart which during our whole life we shoujd culti- 
vate. As the child walks safely under the guidance 
of his parents, so may we, and so only can we, under 
the guidance of the Church. And it is not only the 
poor, the ignorant, and the illiterate — but the wisest, 
the most learned, the most practical, — all, if they 
would go through life in spiritual security, must follow 
the Church's guidance. Of course I do not mean to 
assert that we are not to investigate the ground of our 
faith, and compare the doctrine of the Church with 
that of the Bible. If this principle were admitted, 
we should still remain in the errors of Eomanism* 
The Anglican Church founds her doctrines solely on 
Scripture, and requires nothing to be believed as an 
article of faith which may not be proved thereby. 
Therefore in searching the Scripture we are but foU 
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lowing the Church's instruction. She challenges in- 
quiry, and is confident of the result. 

But that which I am most desirous of impressing 
upon you, as the means of preserving your faith en- 
tire, and rendering your journey through life godly 
and secure, is, that acknowledging as you do the 
Divine origin and Scriptural character of the Church, 
you submit yourself to her guidance, as a child sub- 
mits to its parents. You believe in Christ, and de- 
sire to continue in that faith. Well ; the Church has 
arranged a system of ordinances, some derived from 
the precepts of Cheist Himself, and some appointed 
by her own authority, whereby her children may keep 
alive the spirit of faith, and walk securely and safely. 
She treats you as your parents treated you. She tells 
you of God, and lays the Bible before you as His 
word. She leads you, as it were, by the hand, within 
the walls of God's consecrated house ; puts into your 
mouth pious formularies of prayer and praise ; bids 
you listen to her ministers, as they teach you — not 
their own private interpretation of Scripture, or the 
dogmas of any sect, but the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. She leads you day by day, if you will follow 
her, in a regular course of reading through the in- 
spired word ; she appoints a daily service -^ she spreads 

1 The Church Service is called " The Order for Morning [and 
Evening] Prayer daili/ throughout the year." Several clergymen 
in London and elsewhere have lately resumed the daily Service 
publicly, (fixing it for convenience' sake at an early hour,) and 
have the satisfaction of finding that the opportunity of religious 
service is gladly embraced by many persons, who acknowledge its 
exact suitableness to remedy the trials of a professional life. 

This is no new practice. ** In every castle [anciently] the 
Morning Service was read daily." **The knights of old never 
allowed themselves to be absent from the Morning Service of the 
Church, as soon as they were risen. We meet with continual in- 
stances of this practice both amongst individuals, and in the public 
conduct of the camp, in Froissart, Joinville's History of S. Louis, 
the Ancient Chronicles, the Lives of Bayard, du Guesclin, Fran- 
cis L, and even Henry V.*' — See Broad Stone of Honour, p. 86. 
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for you the table of the Lobd. She bids you keep 
certaiu fasts and festivals, — some in honour of our 
LoBB, some commemorative of the holy saints. In 
short she endeavours continually and systematically to 
draw your mind to such topics as, if dwelt on, cannot 
fail to keep up a continual faith in your heart. 

There are many persons engaged in professional 
business, who do not wish to be otherwise than reli- 
gious, and suppose themselves good members of the 
Church, — have no decidedly vicious habits or cherished 
sins, and yet feel that they are sadly destitute of love 
to God, and that their faith in Chbist is a mere his- 
torical belief, if it be so much as that. What is the 
reason of this failure ? One principal reason is, that 
they neglect the Churches ordinances. The Church in- 
vites them to God's house twice on the Lobd's day, 
whereas they seldom go more than once. The Church 
directs that the whole of the Lobd*s day should be 
kept holy, but they keep holy only two hours of it. 
The Church invites them continually^ to the table of 
the LoBD, but they go only once, or thrice at most, in 
the year. The Church sets down in her calendar a 
regular course of Scriptural reading, but they entirely 
neglect it : if they read serious books at all, it is some 
intellectual and controversial treatise of the day, in- 
stead of the pure and eternal Word of God. The 
Church appoints certain days for fasting and self- 
denial, and certain other days for the commemoration 
of martyrs and holy men, but they set all this down 
as mere relics of Popery and superstition. Is not this 
the general feeling ? What we want is a little more 
— superstition^ as the world would call it ; but as it is 
in truth, when exercised upon what is revealed in the 
Bible and taught in the Church, — genuine faith^ — a 

^ There is a monthly Communion now in almost every church. 
In some churches there is a weekly Communion. The early 
Christians appear to have partaken of this Sacrament much more 
frequently than the modern. 
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childlike submission to God's ordinances, even should 
we not discern their utility ; though in truth their 
utility is sufficiently evident, in bringing our minds 
to dwell on holy things. 

Of course, ordinances are liable to abuse, in common 
with everything else that is most valuable. We must 
learn to use them without abusing them; to make 
them what they are in truth, — not the substitutes for 
inward piety, but the means of keeping up in our 
heart the flame of a living faith, and sanctifying the 
daily tenour of our lives. 

So then, my dear friend, my first advice, — ridicu- 
lous, paradoxical, nay, impracticable, as it may appear 
to the intellectual worldlings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, — my first advice to you as a man of talent and 
of business, is to live by the Calendar of your Prayer 
Book. No religious persou will attempt to deny that 
it is the duty of every Christian to read each day a 
portion of G-qd's Word. Well, then, read, or hear 
read, what is set down for you by the Church, just 
because it is set down for you. When the Church ap- 
points a fast, exercise privately some sort of absti- 
nence, — something which is really an act of self- 
denial, something known only to yourself and God. 
When the Church marks the memory of some Saint 
or Martyr, endeavour, in your devotions, to fix your 
mind on his deeds and faith : there can be no more 
holy and profitable exercise : anything which diverts 
the mind from self and from the petty interests of this 
present world, — any thing which fixes the affections 
on what is spiritual and holy, and casts into the shade 
the poor distinctions of worldly rank and honour, and 
leads you to view man in his spiritual life, must needs 
be of great benefit to one whose days are spent in the 
dust and strife of this e very-day world. And how ele- 
vating and animating must be the exercise, if we can 
learn to contemplate the heroes of the Church, — men 
greater than kings, and wiser than the ablest states- 
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men, men of whom ** the world was not worthy,' — ^if 
we can learn to contemplate their deeds and characters, 
so as to catch some portion of their zeal and faith ! 
Let me, then, again advise you, do not neglect to com- 
memorate Saints* days. 

On the Holy Sacrament of the Loed's Supper, 
which is beyond all others the most sacred means of 
grace, I will write to you on another occasion. 

Meanwhile farewell. May God preserve you in 
the quiet paths of His most holy Church. If you neg- 
lect her ordinances, I think it is scarcely possible, by 
any substitute, to sanctify your daily life, or preserve 
a lively faith ; but, if you avail yourself of her help, 
she will strengthen and sanctify your youth, counsel 
and keep you right in the vigorous days of manhood, 
and sustain you with her comforts in the evening of 
your age. Following her sure and quiet guidance, you 
will be enabled to lead a life, not only of outward re- 
spectability and honour, but of inward holiness and 
joy in the Holt Ghost. Ton will be enabled to walk 
daily with God. Unvexed by worldly cares, and free 
from spiritual excitement, you will live in holiness and 
die in peace. 

This is, if I may so speak, the regular way of living 
and dying a Christian, May God give us both the 
grace to walk in it ! 

Tour ever affectionate 

G. H.i 

^ The subject touched on in the following note, will perhaps be 
more properly enforced in the words of a layman, than of a 
clergyman. The author of the ''Broad Stone of Honour'' is 
speaking of the religion of the ancient knights : '' Firmly grounded 
in the Christian Faith, and sensible of its superior importance 
above every earthly consideration, is it wonderful that they should 
regard, with reverence, its ordained ministers, who had an un- 
questionable title and a divine authority ? Strange, indeed, would 
it have been if the case had been otherwise! Proud and self- 
willed men hold every restraint and prescription in rooted aver- 
sion .... They have no notion of submitting to the Church as 
their mother, or to the clergy as the successors of the Apostles, 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE HOLT ETJOHA.EIST. 

" Sit down, and take thy fill of joy, 

At GoD*s right hand a bidden guest ; 
Drink of the cup that cannot cloy, 
Eat of the bread that cannot waste.'' 

Christian Year, 

My deab Feibnd, 
I ENDEATOUEED, in my last letter, to urge upon you 
the need of sustaining your faith, and directing your 
steps, by a constant recurrence to the ordinances of 
the Church. There is one ordinance to which God, 

and as bearing a divine commission. If they happen to dislike 
their curate, the conventicle and the preacher afford an instant 
resource ; and while they trust that they are worshipping God, 
they are indulging their pride, emulation, and resentment .... 
To such spirits what are the clergy, what are the rules and disci- 
pline, the prayers and sacraments, of the Church ? They are no- 
thing, or worse than nothing : they are the badges of tyranny and 
oppression, of a government which they hate, and an authority 
which they disown .... But the humble and contrite spirit of the 
Christian is displayed in gentleness, submission, gratitude, and 
charity. To the Church he looks with veneration, to her clergy, 
to her prayers, to her sacraments, to her discipline ; they are as- 
sociated in his mind with that glorious system of truth which is 
the support and the life of his soul in time and eternity. And 
such was the spirit, such was the opinion and practice, of ancient 
chivalry. The gentlemen of old were brave and independenty but 
they knew when they should be humble and obedient. 

** I care not for any charge which the bigots of infidelity may 
cast upon this opinion ; but I maintain, and exhort you to re- 
member, that a deference for the clergy, an unfeigned respect and 
veneration for their order, not terminating in an assent to the ge- 
neral proposition, but leading to an habitual practice of the dispo- 
sition towards individual ministers, — towards the priest who is a 
stranger, as well as towards the curate of your own parish, — is the 
bounden duty of every gentleman, both as a Christian and as a 
man of rank ; which latter circumstance only increases the general 
obligation, by the way of example.'* — Pp. 126—9. 
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,in His mercy, has given a peculiar efficacy. I mean 
the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. To this I wish, 
in my present letter, to direct your attention. 

Tou have often complained to me of the difficulty 
which you find in keeping up in your heart a lively 
feeling of religion, especially of the great and myste- 
rious truths of revelation. All of us, more or less, 
must experience this difficulty. All of us must deeply 
deplore that the world should possess so much influence 
over our thoughts, and occupy so large a share of our 
affection. The best men are most sensible of their 
weakness. 

Now, to persons so circumstanced, what can be con- 
ceived more suitable than the remedy ordained by 
God, — namely, that we should from time to time 
"show forth the Lobd's death," which is the great 
object of faith, by some outward and visible token? 
How mercifully has God forecast for us, in providing 
such a remedy against that forgetfulness which the 
world is apt to spread over our hearts ; and thus, in a 
manner, forcing us to turn our thoughts to that great 
and cardinal doctrine of our faith. For, if we avail 
ourselves with frequency and faithfulness of the Holy 
Communion, we cannot help having our minds drawn 
forcibly to the subject. The very preparation which 
we make obliges us to think upon it beforehand : the 
deep solemnity of the accompanying service, the break- 
ing of the bread, and pouring the wine, in commemo- 
ration of His broken Body and His Blood shed for our 
sins — all this rivets our attention at the time ; and, if 
we partake of it in sincerity and truth, then God's 
promised grace, descending from above, enables us to 
grasp with a firmer hold, and cherish with a livelier 
confidence, the blessed hope of everlasting life which 
God has given us in our Satioub Jesus Chbist ; and 
we go forth to the world, bearing with us, in that 
faith, a preservative against the power of evil, and a 
safeguard against the snares which beset our path. 
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But there is a further and still holier and more 
mysterious effect, which accompanies the faithful 
reception of the communion of Chbist's Body and 
Blood. I beg you to give your attention to this point, 
because it places the Sacrament in a far more sacred 
light than as a mere commemorative ordinance. It 
was early in our Lobd's ministry, long before the 
institution of the Holy Sacrament, that He addressed 
His Disciples in these remarkable words: "Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the Flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in 
you. "Whoso eateth My flesh, and drinketh My Blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is 
dnnk indeed. He that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in Him."^ These 
were, at the time, hard and mysterious sayings, aad 
they are so still. But they are too solemn and strik- 
ing to be disregarded. Perhaps the best illustration 
of them is that remarkable parable which is contained 
in the fifteenth chapter of S. John's G-ospel ; in which 
our Savioub says, ** I am the true Vine, and ye are 
the branches. As the branch cannot bear fruit except 
it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide 
in Me." Conceive the Church of Chbist to be repre- 
sented by a vine, — Chbist Himself being the stem, 
and we all, who are members of the Church, the 
branches. By the Sacrament of Baptism we are 
"grafted" into this tree, and made members of Chbist; 
and by the Saorament of the Lobd's Supper, we con- 
tinue so. The life-giving sap flows continually from 
Him to us ; and, so long as this goes on, we bear 
abundant fruit, and flourish and do well : but let the 
sap be checked in its flowing, — let the fountain of 
grace be cut off, let us no more " eat the Flesh and 
drink the Blood" of Chbist, — ^then, he that was once 
a member of Chbist ceases to be so. " If a man," 

1 S. John vi. 53—6. 

h 
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8ays Chbist, ''abide not in Me, he is cut off as a 
branch, and is withered, and men gather them, and 
they are cast into the fire and burned."^ Thus we 
condemn ourselves, even in this world, to the wither- 
ing of the soul, and the drying up in our hearts of the 
stream of heavenly grace ; we hang in leafless, fruit- 
less desolation, until the storm of Gon's displeasure 
sweep us off entirely, and we are bound in bundles for 
the everlasting burning. 

On the other hand, " if with true penitent hearts 
and lively faith we receive that Holy Sacrament, then 
we spiritually eat the Flesh of Cheist and drink His 
Blood, then we dwell with Cheist, and Cheist with 
us ; we are one with Cheist, and Cheist with us."^ 

The language of the Church concurs throughout in 
this view of the efficacy of the Holy Communion. It 
is our duty, as we read in the first exhortation, to 
thank God, " for that He hath given His Son our Sa- 
YiouE Jesus Cheist, not only to die for us, but also 
to be our spiritual food and sustenance in that Holy 
Sacrament."^ It is a '* banquet of most heavenly 
food"2 — a " holy mystery. "^ To partake of it is our 
" bounden duty and service ;"2 and " our great bene- 
fit ;"2 and in the last prayer, it is said that they *' who 
duly receive these holy mysteries are fed with the 
spiritual food of the most precious Body and Blood of 
our Savioue Jesus Cheist, assured thereby of God's 
favour and goodness to them, and that they are very 
members incorporate in the mystical body of His Son", 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people."^ 

So, then, the Holy Sacrament of the Loed's Supper 
is not a mere pious ceremony, whereby we make, from 
time to time, profession of our faith; nor is it the 
consolation only of the sick fend dyiDg ; nor the pious 
offering of those who are supposed to have leisure for 
religion ; but it is eminently the bounden duty, the 

* S, John xi. 6. See Communion Service. 
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blessed privilege, the refreshment, the consolation, of 
those who are struggling in the world's tide, Tes, the 
more a man is thrown perforce into the current of 
worldly business, the more he is harassed by worldly 
cares, vexed by the contradiction of sinners, shocked 
by the conversation of the ungodly, just so much the 
more does it behove him to seek refreshment and 
spiritual strengthening at the Supper of the Lord. 
Observe, I am speaking of those who are forced by 
circumstances into the midst of worldly cares, and oc- 
cupy their business in the stormy waters of life ; not 
those who plunge wilfully into the current of worldly 
folly. I am supposing a true son of the Church, who » 
is engaged in active life, and with difficulty snatches 
(but he does snatch) a portion of each day for religion. 
To such a man I would say. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, receive the Holy Sacrament. For as 
the limbs of the labourer, when his strength is tired 
by wearisome toil, require a more constant refresh- 
ment and strengthening, so the spirit, jaded by worldly 
cares, demands that spiritual sustenance which the 
Holy Sacrament is intended to afford ; and it is 
through this divine institution, that he who is made a 
member of Cheist at Baptism preserves that mystical 
union, and receives continual life, as the branch de- 
rives its sap from the tree of which it is a member. 
It is thus also that we unite with the Church of 
Ohbist in pleading before Qod that one perfect and 
perpetual Sacrifice which was made once on the Cross 
for the sins of the whole world. As Chkist our G-reat 
High Priest in heaven offers continually to God th» 
merits of His Sacrifice, and intercedes for us before 
His Fatheb's Throne, so we on earth offer the same 
to G-OD, beseeching Him to accept it, and pleading it 
as the only ground of our pardon and salvation. 

Tou cannot think too deeply or too seriously of this 
most Holy Mystery. And, if at any time you should 
feel scruples of conscience as to your fitness for the 
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Holy Sacrament, and be unable witb a quiet conscience 
to approach the Altar of the Lobd, do not hesitate 
from any false shame to go to one of G-on's Ministers, 
and, as your Church directs, "open your grief" to 
him. And if your grief be, as is most probable, on 
account of sin, and a feeling of unworthiness, then 
make up your mind to confess your sin, in order that, as 
the Church declares, " you may receive the benefit of 
absolution, together with ghostly counsel and advice, 
to the quieting of your conscience, and avoiding all 
sc rup le and doubtfulness." 

W ith many prayers for your veelfare, both spiritual 
and temporal, 

I remain your sincere friend^ 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE GHUBCHMAN IS HIS CLOSET. 

•« Wwdom^B self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude : 
Where, with her best narse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all- to ruffled, and sometimes impaired." 

Milton* 

Mt deab Aethub, 
Tor will see from my former letters, that I lay great 
stress on the public duties of a Churchman. They 
are, in fact, a test, so far as they go, of his religious 
habits. The man veho neglects the public ordinances 
of the Church, is not likely to be very religious in 
private. On the other hand, veithout private devotion, 
all public service is mere formality and hypocrisy. 

The Churchman, in his closet, is deeply conversant 
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with his Bible. Hft reads it practically and devotion- 
ally, for the confirmation of his faith and improvement 
in godliness ; and endeavours to apply it as a touch- 
stone to his own character. He reads it also with 
deep interest as the development of a Divine system, 
and the record of God's dealings with the Church 
since the beginning of time. And he loves, as he 
lingers on its pages, to hold communion with the holy 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and Apostles of old times, 
the champions and heroes of the Church of Gob : and 
to think of them as of living men, distant only in a 
far country, whom one day he hopes to see face to 
face. 

The frame of mind in which the Churchman reads 
the "Word of God, is a humble, submissive teachable- 
ness. Humility is, in truth, the basis of his character. 
"I confess," says S. Augustine, writing concerning 
the honour due to the Scriptures, " I confess that I 
have learned to pay such reverence and honour to 
those books of Scripture which are called canonical, 
that I most firmly believe that none of the authors of 
them was guilty of any error in writing ; and if I find 
anything in their writings which seems contrary to 
truth, I make no doubt that either it is a corruption 
of the copy, or that the translator did not hit the sense 
of it, or that I myself do not understand it." 

While, however, the Churchman pays an unhesitat- 
ing deference to Scripture as the standard of his faith 
and practice, he does not sit down and read it, as if it 
were intended that each of us should make out of it a 
system of religion for himself, — as if we were isolated 
and independent beings, at liberty to take up at ran- 
dom whatever opinions we choose. He considers 
himself as one individual member of a vast society, of 
which, by God's precept, unity of faith and doctrine 
is an essential feature. Therefore, in forming his 
opinion, he is guided by the decision of the Church 
universal ; and does not venture to entertain doctrines 

h2 
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at yariance with ber creed. Kay, eten if he should feel 
obliged to differ from her doctrines, he would not se- 
parate from her communion, unless the subject of their 
difference involved some vital point. But, in truth, 
the Churchman, whose faith is settled, does not read 
his Bible so much for interpretation of doctrine, as for 
instruction in holiness. His turn of mind is not criti- 
cal, but devotional. He does not care so much to 
compare the doctrines of different sects, as to compare 
his own life with the "Word of God, and direct it ac- 
cording to his Maker's will. 

Let me now make a few remarks on the subject of 
private prayer. 

To the Churchman who feels his real position, 
prayer is the very nourishment and delight of his 
soul. Every night and mom, bending lowly on his 
knees, he supplicates for a continuance of those spiri- 
tual blessings, that strengthening and comforting 
grace, which he has so long been privileged to share. 

Humbly does he confess the imperfection of bis 
faith and deeds, in comparison with the mercies which 
are bestowed upon him. Yet does he often feel with 
thankfulness, that by the grace of Ood he is what he 
is, a member of Chbist*s Body ; and that he is becom- 
ing daily a worthier son of the Church which Christ 
by His bloodshedding has redeemed ; approaching 
nearer to that perfect faith and holiness which will be 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 

But the prayers of the Churchman take a higher 
and more comprehensive range than those of the mere 
isolated Christian, — if such a Christian can be sup- 
posed. Love for the brotherhood, zeal for the body 
of which he is a member, form a principal subject of 
his thoughts and aspirations. He looks upon himself 
as identified with the Church Catholic throughout the 
world, and especially with that branch of it which 
Gon has planted here. He knows that the supplica- 
tions of the faithful are the means of securing those 
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gifts and blessings which Ghbist's Blood hath pur- 
chased, and that every fervent prayer is effectual to- 
wards the Church's welfare. He dwells, therefore, 
with faithful earnestness and uplifted heart, on the 
solemn words of inspiration, when he prays that ** in 
earth even as in heaven, God's Name may be hal- 
lowed. His kingdom come. His will be done." 

And though he sorrows over the Church's neglected 
privileges, he trusts that God has better things in store 
for her. Often does his eye turn with rapturous hope 
to the glowing images of the Prophets, in which are 
described the glories of Chbist's kingdom ; and he 
is loath to believe that they do not apply to an ap- 
proaching period of righteousness and peace, such as 
the world hath not yet witnessed. Though he pre- 
sumes not to affect a knowledge of the times and 
seasons which God hath decreed, yet he will not ad- 
mit the doctrine that these promised manifestations of 
the glory of God are to be witnessed only in the 
realms of heaven ; but he believes it yet possible that 
the prayers and exertions of God's servants will be 
blessed with a visible reward, and that the kingdoms 
of the earth will become literally '' the kingdoms of 
God and of His Chbist."^ 

It is especially with this view that he rejoices in the 
comparatively wide-spread influence, which the Church 
of Chbist possesses, humanly speaking, through her 
alliance with the government of the country. He 
thinks that he discerns in his country's activity and 
intelligence, the power through which, in God's ap- 
pointed time, the heathen may be gathered into the 
fold. He exults with joy in the thought, that his own 
country is the chosen instrument of God, for the fur- 
therance of His schemes of mercy. And no subject 
is more entirely in his thoughts and prayers, than that 
God will continue to bless the works of his hands. 

^ Revelation zi. 15. 
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His heart is in unison with that of the holy patriot 
David, who, amidst his most spiritual aspirations and 
contemplation of God's glory, ever seems to have 
borne in mind that his own city Jerusalem, his own 
beloved Sion, was the favoured instrument of Divine 
Providence. "O be favourable and gracious unto 
Sion ; build Thou the walls of Jerusalem." " O pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem : they shall prosper that 
love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and plenteous- 
ness within thy palaces. Por my brethren and com- 
panions' sake, I will wish thee prosperity : yea, be- 
cause of the house of the Lobd our God, I will seek 
to do thee good." 

But the Church's triumph must be the work not of 
the closet only, but of active life. Earnest prayer for 
her welfare sends the Churchman forth into the world, 
a zealous champion for her cause. To be a worker 
together with God becomes a predominant object of 
his life. Amidst all his personal cares and joys, still 
the Church — the Church of Christ — the Church of 
his country — occupies his thoughts continually. He 
marvels at the coldness of men's hearts. " Is there 
not a cause?" he exclaims. Shall the uncircum- 
cised Philistine defy the armies of the living God, 
and Israel shrink from the conflict ? He arms him- 
self for the fight with the full confidence of faith ; 
and is zealous to combat evil, and to further every 
scheme for the Church's welfare, little calculating the 
cost or the danger, when he knows that the Lord is 
with him. 

You see, my dear friend, I deem it impossible that 
a Christian, even in his private meditations, should 
think of himself alone. Even in mourning over his 
own sinfulness, the dread of separation from the holy 
brotherhood will form one of the principal ingredients 
in his cup of bitterness ; much more when contemplat- 
ing the redemption of his soul and the riches of God's 
mercy, will his heart overflow with love for the brother- 
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hood, and zeal for the body of which he is, by God's 
grace, a humble member. 

Your affectionate friend 

And brother Churchman, 

G. H. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



THB OHVBCHMAN A MAN OF BUSIlOiSS. 

** There are m this loud stanning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies ahide 

Of th' everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Flying their daily task with husier feet, 
Because their secret souls a hol^ strain repeat." 

ChrUtian Year. ' 

Tbebe are few earthly blessings given to us from 
heaven, which can at all be compared with the bless- 
ing of a Christian friend,— one to whom we can con- 
fide our inmost thoughts and dearest hopes with the 
certainty of their being appreciated ; nay, to whom 
we do not hesitate to reveal our secret failings, and 
seek for help and oounsel. 

And such a friend must be one of our own sex. 
A wife is too closely attached to us by the ties of 
natural affection ; the very dearness and closeness of 
the bond prevents her from performing all the func- 
tions of a friend. She is too blind to our defects, too 
ready to excuse rather than correct them. She leans 
herself on her husband for aid, rather than affords it 
to him. Consolation, comfort, refuge from the weari- 
some world, — a kind welcome when the jaded spirit 
quails beneath the world's &own, — all this she cheer- 
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fully and effectually affords : but when stern counsel is 
needed^ — when wholesome, perhaps unpleasant, truth 
is to be taught us, then we find the value of a friend, 
who with experience equal to our own, is able to view 
without bias the position in which we stand. 

Such a friendship was that which subsisted between 
Herbert and Bidley, — a confidential, manly. Christian 
friendship, which was of infinite use to both. Ridley, 
as- he became more versed in the world's ways, was 
enabled to repay, on many occasions, the obligations 
which he had received from his friend. Living in dif- 
ferent positions of life, each afforded counsel to the 
other. They corresponded continually, and when they 
met, as they did from time to time, it was with all the 
ardour of early friendship. 

Tears rolled on, and Herbert succeeded his father 
to the rectory of Welbourne, and soon after went to 
reside there, with the full determination to devote the 
w^hole energies of his highly cultivated mind to the 
care of his country parish. Deeply imbued with 
Christian learning and piety, his mind was like a 
fountain flowing continually with fresh streams. His 
Bible, the gift of his father, was still his constant 
companion at the cottages of the poor ; and his inter- 
leaved volume, full of references and the labours of 
his youth, still lay open in his study, furnishing him 
with the materials of many a parochial sermon. 

Ridley's was a more hazardous and less peaceful 
course. Engaged in the duties of a laborious profes- 
sion, — his mind constantly on the stretch with worldly 
affairs ; and thrown often amongst scenes where reli- 
gion was little regarded, — where men would have 
started at the name of Jesus, as if some unwelcome 
intruder had thrust himself in, (for such, alas ! is the 
too general feeling of the world,) he was yet enabled 
to keep up a living faith in his heart, by strictly fol- 
lowing the advice given him by his friend, — namely. 

First, to reserve without fail a portion of each day 
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/or devotion : — and this in conformity with the direc- 
tions of the Church. 

Secondly y to give the whole of the Lord's day scru- 
pulously to God, — in public worship, private reading 
and meditation, and deeds of charity. 

Thirdly, to present himself on every opportunity, at 
the Sacrament of the Lord^s Supper. 

It was mainly through a resolute perseverance in 
these religious duties, that he learned to walk unhurt 
in the world's furnace, and escape that ungodliness, 
and hardness of heart, which too many so bitterly 
experience ; and the fruit of his religion showed 
itself in a consistent course of uprightness and integ- 
rity. So that though living in the world, his soul was 
above it; not above its interests and requirements, 
but above the petty intrigues and vanities which render 
the heart of the worldling miserable here, and still 
more unfitted for a change. 

Now these topics, vitally important as they are, too 
frequently present themselves to us in a mere general 
way. We hear them brought forward in sermons 
every Sunday. The preacher, or religious moralist, 
urges the necessity of piety in the daily affairs of life, 
speaks of its delights and comforts : and none deny, 
though few experience, the truth of the assertion. 
Perhaps the manner in which Christian principle ope- 
rates on the conduct, may be best illustrated by naming 
a few instances of its result in Ridley's character ; and 
showing in what way a London barrister may prove 
himself a good Churchman. The incidents which I 
am about to name may appear trifling in themselves, 
yet are they more surely indicative of the presence of 
true religion, than far greater and more brilliant 
actions. 

When Ridley first took possession of his chambers, 
he engaged, in accordance with the usual practice, a 
youth of about fifteen, in the double capacity of clerk 
and domestic servant. He soon found that the boy 
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had been sadly neglected by bis parents, especially as 
regarded the religious part of his education. And 
now that God had thrown the poor youth upon his 
care, he discerned at once that it was his duty, as a 
Christian master, to train him in the knowledge of his 
Maker, and his Satioue. If left to himself, it was 
plain that he would remain all his life in the same 
state of ignorance and irreligion ; or rather would 
grow worse, for in religious matters it is impossible to 
.stand still. Accordingly, with much pains, Ridley 
instructed his servant in the principles of revealed 
truth ; and took so much interest in his welfare, that 
when, about a year afterwards, he sent him to the 
Bishop to be confirmed, there was not probably a 
young person more qualified in point of religious 
knowledge, nor one who presented himself with a 
deeper feeling of the solemn importance of the holy 
ceremony. Nor did Ridley's religious care end even 
here. Great was his satisfaction when, after his con- 
firmation, the young man requested to be permitted 
to accompany his master to the holy Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. Let careless worldlings smile, and 
scomers laugh outright, at the picture of the young 
barrister conducting his clerk to the holy Communion ; 
but, a more truly Christian deed could not be de- 
scribed, — a deed which God and His holy Angels 
would more rejoice to witness — a deed productive of 
more lively and lasting satisfaction to the heart of 
him who performed it. 

Ridley was liberal and charitable as he was pious. 
Though beginning life with very moderate means, — 
not at all more than sufficient to maintain his position 
in society, he reserved a fixed portion of each year's 
income for religious and charitable purposes. Every 
Churchman, he thought, ought to set apart something 
for the honour of God, however small his worldly 
means might be. His name appeared on the list of 
many public charities, to the shame of those who had 
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ten times his wealth ; and very considerable was the 
relief which he distributed privately — not with indis* 
criminate profusion, but often after much personal 
trouble. And if he was not always able to afford 
silver and gold, he often gave what was more valuable 
— his advice. Many were the cases of poor clients, 
which with diligent care he investigated, entirely with- 
out profit or remuneration, except in the conscious 
satisfaction, which a good deed done on right princi- 
ples affords. 

Another mode in which the young barrister devoted 
himself to pious and charitable deeds, was by making 
an offer of his services to the parochial clergyman, who 
gladly enrolled him as a member of his visiting society, 
and assigned him a. section of one of the poorer dis- 
tricts in his parish ; where, with such delegated por- 
tion of ministerial authority as a layman might dis- 
charge, he exerted himself diligently to improve the 
condition of his humble brethren. 

As Eidley'aroind became enlarged and strengthened, 
and his character more completely formed, he pre- 
sented that rare combination of excellencies, aided by 
external circumstances, which constitute a thorough 
Christian gentleman. At the age of thirty he was 
accounted one of the most rising members of his pro- 
fession, and was looked up to as a man not only of 
high talent, but of the strictest honour and integrity. 
He had never been ambitious of mixing much in 
general society ; indeed, he found the circle of his own 

Eersonal connexions and friends sufficient to afford 
im relaxation from the severer duties of his profes- 
sion. Still, he by no means shunned the company of 
those who were like-minded with himself. He never 
lost a friend, if he were a good man : the vicious he 
at once avoided. But nothing pleased him more than 
the friendships and associations of his early years. 
There is an amiableness in clinging to school-boy and 
college friendships, which was peculiarly in accord- 
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ance with Eidley's character; and he maintained 
amongst his earlier associates that influence and popu- 
larity, which they had formerly assigned to him. Bid- 
ley's conversation had that peculiar charm which one 
sometimes, though, alas ! seldom meets with, that it 
was impossible to be in his company without being 
the better for it. Independently of extensive infor- 
mation, there was a soundness of view and fixedness 
of principle, which won upon those who were brought 
within the sphere of his influence. And he had a 
happy tact, when amongst his equals and intimate 
friends, of introducing serious subjects in such a 
manner that it appeared quite natural to talk in his 
company of things which are too generally proscribed. 
Many a one, who was wavering between God and the 
world, was encouraged to adopt the better course, by 
seeing such a man as Bidley openly professing his at- 
tachment to religion, and avowedly guiding himself 
by its principles ; and many confessed that they owed 
the first dawn of serious thoughts in their hearts to 
the influence of his example. 

Thus may we catch from each other the spirit of 
holiness as well as of evil. And thus it is that a good 
man sheds a halo of light around him, even though 
his sphere may be limited. And the Church of God 
may be adorned and edified by all, even the youngest, 
of her sons. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE HOUSE OP GOD. 

'* Tell me, on what holy ground 

May domestic peace be found ? 
* * * * 41 

In a cottage vale she dwells, 
Listening to the Sabbath bells ! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honour's meeker mien ; 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears ; 
Sorrow smiling through her tears ; 
And conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy." 

C0LEBID6E. 

The tenoup of oup story has hitherto beeo, almost ex- 
clusively of a grave character. We have been led to 
observe the influence of high religious principle and 
calm devotion, in relieving the toilsome drudgery of 
worldly care. But the portrait would be incomplete, 
if we declined to follow the Churchman into those 
scenes of earthly, but not carnal joy, with which a 
mercifiil God has brightened the path of life. 

A Churchman's course, and in some degree his cha- 
racter, is varied by times and circumstances. Days 
may arrive-^yea, they may be even now at hand — 
when it shall be needful 

** To steel thy melting heart 
To act the martyr's sternest part:'' 

sternly, yet cheerfully, to forego the comforts of do- 
mestic joy, lEtid, like the first Christians, endure the 
cross of persecution, and despise the shame. Happy 
those who are prepared for such a day ! Happy, if 
by present self-denial and chastening of the soul, our 
nerves are strung for^ whatsoever trials God may send 
upon. His Church ! Yet, hitherto, a kind Providence 
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has spared us from suffering. England still enjoys 
the blessing of domestic peace, and unmolested social 
worship. Her "pure domestic shrine" is unpolluted 
by violence, her parochial altar uninvaded. Let us, 
tnerefore, while we may, " serve the Lobd in fear, and 
rejoice unto Him with reverence." » 

The scene of our narrative must now shift from the 
busy courts land squares of Lincoln's-Inn to the plea- 
sant village of Welbourne. 

Few sounds fall so cheerfully on the good Church- 
man's ear, as the merry peal which ushers in the 
morning of the Loed's day. His heart is elated with 
more than usual gladness. Visions of his early days, 
when first he heard those sounds, and all was hope 
and happy innocence, float over his mind, and lighten 
it of many a weary load of care. The Sunday seems 
to him to form a connecting link between tne pure 
days of innocent childhood and those blessed visions 
of eternity, when the Church triumphant shall assem- 
ble before the throne of God in heaven. 

Such were the feelings which gladdened the heart 
of Arthur Eidley on the morning after his arrival at 
the house of Us friend. The eastern suH gleamed 
through his window, and it was in harmgpy with the 
sunshine of his soul. For all within was bright and 
hopeful. The cares of his professidn were.'ldPb behind 
him in the busy city, aiyi only prepared him to enjoy 
more keenly the calm retirement of the ijouptry, and 
the society of his friend. , 

The scene whiph presented itself to bim from the 
window of his bedchamber corresponded well with the 
train of his feelings. He looked across a neat garden, 
directly upon the village church, and a cllister of cot- 
tages which formed a portion of the village ; for there 
was no care taken to screen them, from the view ; there 
were no high walls, no " spring guns and man-traps." 
A village parsonage ought to be,' like the heart of its 
master, free, open, and accessible. 
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The rector, tbough unmarried, did not live in se- 
cluded bachelorship. His younger sister spent much 
of her time at his house. Mary Herbert was one of 
those delightful beings to whom many an English 
home owes its brightest charm. Beautiful, accom- 
plished, and animated ; and, what is far more excellent, 
kind-hearted, simple-minded, and religious, she not 
only gladdened her brother's home, but greatly aided 
him in his usefulness. Mary was the dispenser of 
kindness throughout the parish ; young and old alike 
loved her : the " blessings of the fatherless were 
upon her, and the vddow's heart sang with joy" when 
she appeared amongst them. Long may England's 
daughters hold the place which they now so often 
occupy, as the medium of charitable feelings between 
the rich and the poor I 

" Are you as kind as ever in teaching the Sunday- 
school children ?" said Arthur to Miss Herbert, when 
breakfast was finished. 

** I take as much interest in them as I used to do," 
answered Mary, "and I hope you will again con- 
descend to be my assistant. Do come and see the 
neat school which George has built." 

This invitation was given with so much warmth, (it 
might be her anxiety to show a visitor the result of 
her brother's liberality, or it might be from recollec- 
tion of the talent for teaching which Arthur had dis- 
played on former occasions,) that he could not for an 
instant refuse : so they were soon equipped and on 
their way to the school-house. It happened that they 
"were ten minutes too early, which gave opportunity 
for a walk round the rectory gardens ; and then they 
were surprised to find that they were ten minutes too 
late. Mary's scholars wondered at her want of punc- 
tuality, for they had scarcely ever been kept waiting 
before ; and they could not help observing that her 
manner was unusually distracted. She forgot the 
verse which they were reading, and asked the same 

i2 
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question several times over. But duty, prompting a 
silent prayer, soon enabled her to recall her scattered 
thoughts, and she diligently engaged herself in cate- 
chizing the children ; until the bells began to ring, 
and her brother looked in and summoned them to 
church.^ 

It is a pleasing sight to watch a village congrega- 
tion as they assemble together by different paths, all 
converging at the house of God. The school children 
in their neat and orderly array, descending in regular 
gradation from the tall boy of fourteen carrying his 
prize Bible, down to the little girls of five or six hold- 
ing each other by the hand — the village youths and 
maidens in their best attire — the farmers' well-doing 
families — and the aged men and women leaning on 
their staves. Many an old friend did Bidley recognize 
about the church-porch; and he spoke kindly and 
familiarly with them, feeling that, on consecrated 
ground, they stood on close equality ; rank, station, 
intellect, are brought to one common level within 
those sacred precincts, where all must one day mingle 
with the dust. 

The groups which lingered in the church-yard had 
now passed into the interior of Ood's house, and it 
might well be said of most among them, that they 
'* entered into His gates with thanksgiving, and into 
His courts with praise." And very few indeed were 
they who missed even the opening of the solemn 
service. 

^ Let me observe, in passing, how great a help it is to the cler- 
gyman when any of the educated persons amongst his parishionov 
will relieve him from the mechanical part of the Sunday-school 
instruction. Except he be a man of robust healtii, two full ser- 
vices in the church are as much as one minister can well accom- 
plish. And if, in addition to this, he has to lecture or catechize 
children for a couple of hours before the service, it is probable 
that, by the time of the sermon, his Toice and energy will be much 
exhausted. Let me add, that the aid given by well-disposed 
Churchmen or Churchwomen in the Sun&y-school must be re- 
gular, or it will be valueless. 
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It is indeed a solemn and animated service when 
performed and joined in as it ought to be. There 
may be fervency in the secret prayer, but there is far 
more of enthusiasm and unction when the Churchman 
prays in "the great congregation." He exults in the 
thought that the Church of God is lifting up its voice 
to heaven, and that the incense from ten thousand 
altars in the land is ascending to the throne of grace ; 
— that multitudes, besides himself and those around 
him, are at that moment offering their united praises 
aifd petitions. Kay, the Church of the Fathers used 
the same petitions, if not the same words ; and after 
ages will use them too. The mind glances from the 
beginning of time and far onward to eternity, when, 
in that aucient form of words which fall almost with- 
out meaning on the careless ear, we ascribe *' Glory 
to God the Eatheb, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost ; as it was in the beginniug, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end." What an undefined 
extent of mysterious meaning is involved in these too 
often carelessly uttered words ! 

A deep impression of the holiness of the worship 
and the sanctity of the place affects the Churchman's 
whole demeanour with a serious yet animated devotion. 
It is not with him mere form and lip-service, but the 
service of the heart and understanding — a sacrifice 
unto the Lobd, holy and reasonable. And this feeling 
communicates itself around; for zeal, as well as 
apathy, is contagious. Alas ! what a grievous draw- 
back it is, when those near us at Church are seen 
with supercilious, apathetic, wandering looks ; evi- 
dently taking no part in the sacred service. The sight 
paralyzes our efforts, and casts a deadness around, 
from which it is difficult to escape : we lose the benefit 
of united service. But, on the other hand, when we 
hear, close to us, the earnest, pious, and audible re- 
sponse of one who, " with a pure heart and humble 
voice," offers up his petitions to the throne of grace, 
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the earnestness of his devotion gives a stimulus to 
those who are near him, and the pious feeling is 
caught, and reciprocated, and conveyed onward, kind- 
ling new fire of devotion in the hearts of all around. 

And so it is, or even more so, with singing. In this 
important department of common worship we are, I 
fear, sometimes behind the Dissenters. This may 
arise in some degree from the fact, that singing is the 
only part of the dissenting worship in which the con- 
gregation joins; whereas almost the whole of our 
Liturgy is adapted to united service. But I fear it 
must be attributed principally to the false delicacy (to 
give it no harsher name) of the upper classes. There 
is in this nation, owing to the closeness with which 
the different classes touch upon each other, a con- 
stant tendency in each class to imitate the manners of 
those immediately above them. Hence it happens 
that the silence of the principal persons in the church 
is sure to throw a damp on those below them ; and so 
the sacred psalmody falls to a few hired singers ; and 
the voice of the congregation, which used, in ancient 
times, to swell in such solemn grandeur, that the roofs 
of the sacred building and the very shore of the sea 
re-echoed with the sound, is now replaced by the 
sonorous organ — poor substitute for the outpouring of 
a thousand souls I 

Will not the fair daughters of the Church, if any 
such should read these pages, strive to take away 
from us this reproach ? Whence arises this ill-timed 
reserve P '^ Beautiful as the polished corners of the 
temple," why should your hearts also be as cold? 
Can it be right to confine to the social and domestic 
circle that delightful power which has often been ac- 
quired with so much assiduity? Shall those lips 
which are cheerfully opened in song to obtain the 
thanks and win the approval of human society, be 
closed when the praises of God are to be sung? 
Shall the voice be mute only in the temple of Him 
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"Who gave it its power to please ? It is one of the 
most satisfactory signs of the present Church revival, 
that so many persons offer themselves to take part in 
the choir. Ladies, of course, could not he expected to 
do so publicly ; but men of all classes are found to enrol 
themselves willingly, and there are many parish 
Churches which for correct and effective singing 
might put the members of some of our Cathedrals to 
the blush. 

There was no false shame or lack of zeal, in the 
congregation of the parish church of Wei bourne. 
The clear, deep, well-toned voice of Herbert himself 
was plainly distinguishable from the rest ; nor was his 
fair sister ashamed to join him. The congregation, 
encouraged by so good an example, almost to a man 
united. Young men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren, all sang ". lustily and with a good courage ;" and 
the result was such as every good Churchman would 
delight in, a feeling that they were engaged in solemn 
worship, holj and acceptable to the LoBD. 

Herbert's sermon was grave, serious, and deeply 
impressive. There was no a£R9ctation or aiming at 
effect; It was a simple exposition of the Gospel of 
the day — the address of one who hatd God's commis- 
sion to teaeh from Scripture the word of life and sal- 
vation. There was, .perhaps, something of dignity 
and authority biE^yond h'ia years, jbut not beyond the 
estimation, in which his character was held for piety 
and learning. o ^ ri 

. Itidley did . not compliment his friend on the ser- 
mon, knowing that he 4i0liked praise; but he did 
compliment him on the service of his Church. "I 
have to-day heard,* ^ said he, "what our Church- 
Bervice really is ; and I have felt how God should be 
worshipped amongst a congregation of Christians." 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

THE LOBD's DAT. 

" Sundays the pillars are 

On which Heaven's palace arched lies : 

The other days fill up the spare 

And hollow room with vanities. 
* * * * 

The Sundays of man's life 
Threaded together on Time's string, 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King." 

Herbert. 

Hebbebt's church was attended quite as numerously 
in the afternoon as in the morning ; and you might 
see a large majority of the same faces; for his pa- 
rishioners did not belong to that class who seem to 
consider chiefly how little worship OtOD may be put 
off with. Being willing to devote the Lobd's day to 
their Maker, they knew no place where it was better 
for them to be than in His house. This I imagine to be 
the reason of the length of service which our forefathers 
used to attend ; when the christenings, chutchings, 
weddings, and even funerals, were introduced after 
the second lesson. People did not mind for how long 
a time they continued at church then ; for as they felt 
no anxiety to employ themselves on other business, 
they found no irksomeness in the length of the prayers. 
But now that our time is so valuable, — at least we 
think it so, — many persons seem almost to grudge the 
two hours occupied in the morning service. In truth 
it really is too long for them, — ^longer than they can 
keep their attention from their farms and their mer* 
chandize, their offices, or parliamentary duties. But 
the remedy for the evil is to change our own hearts, 
not the service. The length of the service is useful, 
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if it be but as a standing witness against the irreligion 
of the age. 

After the duties of the day, the rector, accompanied 
by his friend and sister, walked out to enjoy the 
beauty of a lovely summer evening ; and, as they 
passed through the straggling village, they exchanged 
many kind words with their rustic neighbours, who 
were gathered in groups around the cottage doors, or 
strolling on the village green. 

What a blessing would it be (said Bidley) if Sunday 
were kept in other parishes with as much strictness as 
it seems to be in yours ! 

Herbert, — The pious observance of the Loed's day 
is one of the surest outward signs of religion, and one 
of the greatest helps to it, both in an individual and in 
the community. But I do not quite like the word 
which you apply to it. ** Strictness " implies some 
degree of restraint or irksomeness, — a feeling which 
is altogether absent from the heart of the true church- 
man. He grudges that any part of the Loed's day 
should be lost, as he would grudge the intrusion of 
some irksome business on a day dedicated to festivity. 
He desires to give the day whole and entire to God ; 
and so far from stealing an hour from the Loed's 
day for any worldly purpose, he rather devotes a por- 
tion of the eve before to solemn preparation : in order 
that his waking thoughts may be holy and spiritual. 

Ridley, — I willingly retract the word, and can only 
plead newspaper sanction and parliamentary usage in 
its favour. 

Herbert, — Do not think that I meant to accuse you 
of any participation in the prevailing sentiment. It 
is a bad sign, however, when incorrect expressions 
get into common currency. They indicate a perverted 
tone of the public feeling, and tend to perpetuate that 
perversion. I fear the generality of the present 
generation know no more of the comforts of the 
Loed's day, than they do of the joys of heaven. Tet, 
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till they can learn to love it as a privilege, they must 
be taught to observe it as a duty. 

Ridley, — Do you think that anything can be done 
by way of enactment, for the better observance of the 
Lobd's day ? 

Herbert, — I am sure something must be done, if we 
wish to retain our character as a Christian people. 
The scenes which occur in some of our great towns 
are shocking beyond description : but I do not think 
that those who have attempted to make laws on the 
subject, have done so on the right principle. They 
have laid themselves too much open to the taunt of 
their opponents. An honourable member gets up 
and says, that, notwithstanding his high respect for 
religion, he is persuaded " you cannot make people 
religious by act of parliament," and then those around 
him laugh at the sage observation, and there is a cry 
of Hear, hear ! and so the bill is thrown out, and tlie 
people slave on without rest or religion as before. 
The principle of legislation on this subject should be, 
not to force ^ but to enable men to worship God. It 
should be called, " a Bill for the exemption of the poor 
from labour on the Lord^s day.^^ To oblige or induce 
a poor man to work seven days, when his Maker says 
he shall only work six, is a positive fraud upon him. 
Our labouring population ought to have as much 
wages for their six days' work as will enable them to 
live comfortably for seven ; even as God Himself gave 
the Israelites a double allowance of manna on the 
sixth day, that they might keep the Sabbath holy. 

Ridley, — You would not then interfere, by any 
positive enactment, with their amusements, but only 
exempt them from labour, 

Herbert, — That is my notion of the right distinction 
between compelling and enabling the people to be 
religious. Absolute nuisances and flagrant immo- 
rality must not, however, be tolerated. But, after all, 
I fear that little amendment can be expected while the 
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upper elcisses give so bad an example as many of them 
do. There is a most pernicious and selfish opinion 
afloat, that a man's religion is between himself and his 
God alone, and, springing from this, there is too often 
an utter recklessness as to the effects of bad example. 
Few seem to know or to care that their actions are 
observed by a circlie of spectators, and that every good 
or evil deed has an influence on others besides them- 
selves. 

Bidley, — My good father, — whose memory you re- 
vere almost as much as I can, — had a strong opinion 
respecting the importance of example, and the respon- 
sibility which devolved on the head of a family. He 
was very strict — I was going to say, but I remember 
your reproof — he was very observant of the Loed's 
day, and expected all his household to be so too ; he 
would on no account use his horses or his carriage, 
and was very careful to require no unnecessary service 
from his domestics. God expressly forbade him (he 
would often say) to make his cattle work, much more 
his servants, on the Sabbath. And I do not see that 
there is any difference whether we use a private or a 
public conveyance, though some persons affect to make 
one. If the employment of a public conveyance does 
not make a man so directly responsible as if he used 
his own, yet it involves him in a wide-spread system 
of public desecration. My father carefully adapted 
his hours on Sunday to the convenience of his house- 
hold, so that all might attend public worship, and have 
the greater part of the day to themselves. What 
cared he if his hours were unfashionable ? he would 
have despised himself if he had harboured the 
thought. 

Herbert, — I have observed in many instances, be- 
sides your father's, that Churchmen of influence and 
fortune have been rather forward than otherwise to 
show their unfashionableness in the observance of the 
LoBD*B day. 
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Yes, (said Ridley, laughing,) my father would never 
make the least difference if his house was full of visi- 
tors. He was very arbitrary in requiring all " strangers 
within his gates" to conform to the custom of his family. 
One habit of his I remember particularly, which often 
caused a smile. Every Sunday, when the post came in 
at breakfast-time, — instead of opening the newspaper, 
he used, with the gravest face ^imaginable, to put it 
into his pocket, and deposit it unopened in his library, 
until the next morning, when he would produce it 
again at the usual time, as if it had only just arrived. 
I often wondered why he did not desire his servant 
to place it in the library, without bringing it into the 
breakfast-room at all : but I believe that he had it 
brought in purposely, that his example might be a sort 
of silent admonition to his family, that they also should 
put away worldly things. 

Herbert, — He was quite right in his interdict. Few 
things interfere so much with the holiness of the LortTs 
day as a newspaper. It chains one's thoughts down to 
this perishable world. It clogs the wings of the soul, 
which ought to be struggling to mount upward. It 
breaks in upon that holy calm which should pervade 
the mind ; and takes away the relish for Divine and 
heavenly truths. Alas ! a newspaper is but too true 
a picture of human nature : but how humiliating, how 
contemptible ; what a host of low, profane, ungodly 
thoughts, what a train of vexatious, mournful, pitiable 
ideas rush over the mind, when we cast our eyes down 
its crowded columns ! Surfely we ought to spare our- 
selves, for one day at least, from contact with such a 
mass of corruption and ungodliness. If we desire to 
shake from us earthly trammels, and to elevate our 
souls to holier thoughts, we must put away from us 
this epitome of a corrupt world, and refrain from 
touching it, till the morrow's sun again calls us to 
labour amidst sinfulness and vanity. 

There is another practice, (continued Mr. Herbert,) 
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which is often thoughtlessly indulged in, and appa- 
rently innocent, but which I am convinced is very 
pernicious, — that is, Sunday visiting, I do not allude 
to the intercourse of intimate friends, who may con- 
verse with each other on subjects suited to the day ; 
but to the morning calls of common acquaintance; 
when the conversation will generally turn on the news, 
and the current topics of the hour. How do I know, 
when I knock at my neighbour's door, whether I may 
not be interrupting him in some act of devotion ; 
whether he may not be reading the holy Scriptures ; 
or have thrown himself on his knees before God, be- 
seeching Him to bless some word of instruction which 
he had just heard, or enable him to carry out some 
resolution of amendment ? How do I know whether 
my untimely interruption, and the introduction of 
worldly topics, may not change the whole current of 
his thoughts, and prevent the crisis of some inward 
struggle ? 

Here he paused, and his companions felt the justice 
of his observations. Does any one who reads this page 
sneer at the train of thought ? Let me ask him one 
question. Didst thou never enter thy closet after 
Divine service, and cast thyself on thy knees before 
God, and pray for the Holt Spieit's aid ? It were 
well for thee to begin. Do not judge of others by 
thyself. If thou hast never felt such mortal struggle 
and wrestling against sin, or eager desire to fix deep 
in thy heart feelings which have been newly awakened, 
— do not sneer at matters which thou understandest 
not! 

Thus in cheerful yet serious converse the happy 
party beguiled their walk. Miss Herbert, devotedly 
attached to her brother, listened to his conversation 
with a mixed feeling of reverence and affection ; nor 
was it the least part of her satisfaction to perceive, 
how entirely Arthur Eidley joined in her brother's 
sentiments. But the lengthening shadows, and falling 
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dew, reminded them that it was time to seek their 
home : and thej passed the garden wicket just as the 
last portion of the sun's broad disk sank beneath the 
western horizon. So ended their Sabbath day's 
journey I^ 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

AN ITfTEBESTING EPISODE XK A CHUBOHM^J^'s Ll^E, 

*' Hail, wedded Love, mysterious law ! 

by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure. 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, apd brother ^rst were l^nown. 
Far be it, that I should write thee sin or blame ; 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place. 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets !'* 

MlI^TPN. 

The cheerful party re^asseijnl^led, on the following 
day ; for Bidl^y : had promised to spend a week at 
least with his friend. I^iiss Herbert---tlie pattern of 
domestic gracefulness — occupied her usual place at the 
breakfast-rtable ; which both the friends acknowledged 
to be a great improvement upon their former tHe-h-^ 
tite at College. Much did they talk of the peaceful 
villagers— their W9.nts and interests. IJerbert de- 
tailed his plan of garden-letting ; which had succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. He dilated 
on the punctuality of the payments, the improved 
condition of the labourers' families, and the hours 
rescued from the beer^shop. Miss Herbert was equally 

' A Sabbath day's journey was a walk of a mile, or scarcely so 
much, from Jerusalem to Mount Olivet, whither Jesus used to 
resort with His disciples. 
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eloquent in praise of her recently formed provident- 
society. In short, the whole thoughts of this accom- 
ph'shed pair seemed devoted to the diffusion of good 
offices amongst the rural circle in which God had 
placed them. 

In the course of the day they walked out together, 
through pleasant lanes and fields to a distant part of 
the parish ; for Herbert wished to visit a parishioner, 
who was kept from his work by an accident ; hoping, 
as a watchful pastor, to improve the season of afflic- 
tion. They entered the lowly roof together: and 
after Miss Herbert had made many kind inquiries 
from the mother of the family respecting her husband's 
health, and had promised to send what was needful 
for his situation, she and Arthur left the rector with 
the sick man, and returned homeward together. 

My readers will have perceived, ere this, that 
Arthur Ridley's visit to Welbourne was not altoge- 
ther disinterested ; and that even Herbert was aware 
that the conversation of an old College friend was not 
the on^ attraction which detained him at the parson- 
age. In truth, delighted as Arthur was to talk over 
old days with the brother, future prospects of happi- 
ness with the fair sister were the more immediate ob- 
ject of his thoughts 1 

Mary Herbert was one of those good and lovely 
girls who had been nurtured in purity and affection, 
— ^bred up in holy ways ; and seem to live only to fol- 
low the impulse of a pure and sanctified heart. To 
attempt to paint an earthly being free from fault, 
were sinful and unscriptural ; but, if any have walked 
in holy paths from their infancy, certainly Mary was 
of that number. And yet she had had her sorrows 
and temptations : none can expect to go through life 
without them. At the age of sixteen she had been 
deprived of her excellent father ; and, soon after, she 
had watched for months over the couch of her sole 
surviving parent, with more than filial piety ; and had 

k2 
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ministered to her night and day, until her gentle spirit 
departed. After the death of her parents, Mary had 
resided generally with her brother, making occasional 
visits to a married aunt. Lady S was a good- 
natured, handsome, popular person, who lived in the 
gay world ; and was really anxious for as much of 
Mary's society as she could prevail upon her to be- 
stow : partly because it was her duty to befriend a 
sister's orphan, partly from the pleasure which she 
took in Mary's cheerM society, and partly from the 
Mat of her niece's beauty. 

And here Mary had encountered all the danger of 
admiration, and the temptations of vanity and pride : 
and she had been subjected to trials which few, in 
her circumstances, would have resisted. Her hand 
had been sought by one whom her well-meaning but 
thoughtless friend deemed worthy of her. Strange 
it may appear to some, that a lovely maiden of eighteen, 
— a portionless orphan, — should reject a lover who 
was handsome, young, agreeable, talented, and who 
offered to share with her his rank and fortune. But 
Mary had made a solemn promise to her dying mo* 
ther, that she would never unite herself with one of 
whose religious principles she was not well assured. 
Her lover was not at first rebuked ; for, in outward 
show, he was well suited to have won a maiden's heart ; 
but when a degree of intimacy had arisen, and Mary 
began to speak to him of what she most valued and 
revered, — he did not shock her by an open avowal of 
infidelity, — but there was a curl on his lip, and a cold- 
ness in his manner, which showed at once that, like 
Gallio, he cared for none of these things. 

Mary was sore perplexed; for her heart was not 
inaccessible to the attentions of a youthful lover, and 
one who occupied so prominent a place in society ; she 
had made no vow of celibacy, nor was she averse to 
rank and fortune, which she was so well calculated to 
adorn. But she felt that all these were but as dust in 
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the balance, when set in comparison with the promise 
which her revered mother had exacted from her, — a 
promise which was but the renewal of her baptismal 
TOW. She resolved, therefore, to strive against the 
temptation. She threw herself on her knees before 
Odd, in her secret chamber, and prayed earnestly for 
the guidance of His Spirit ; and the scales fell from 
her eyes, and the glitter of rank and fortune, and the 
worthlessness of mere earthly love, unsanctified by re- 
ligion, were plainly shown to her : and her lover ap- 
peared to her in his true light, an alien from the family 
of Jesus Chbist. Thenceforth his attentions were 
disagreeable to her: that sneer and contemptuous 
coldness, at the mention of religion, ever suggested 
themselves at his presence; and when-^as the last 
hope of eager love, and trusting to his station and 
wealth — he made a formal offer of marriage, he met 
with a kind yet decided refusal. 

Ghreatly was her worldly aunt astonished at Mary's 
conduct ; but she was too easy and good-natured to 
reproach her. She contented herself with the self- 
approving consciousness that she had done her duty 
to her niece, in affording her the opportunity of making 
a brilliant establishment ; and only wondered that she 
should be so blind to its obvious advantages. 

Scarcely three years had elapsed since the breaking 
off this attachment — if attachment it could be called ; 
and though many admirers had sought the hand of 
the beautiful Miss Herbert, yet none appeared to her 
80 agreeable as the friend of her brother, the high- 
principled and truly Christian Arthur Eidley, whom 
she met frequently both in town and at her brother's, 
and to whom she soon discerned that she was not 
indifferent. 

In truth, Arthur had long admired his friend's 
sister. He had known her from childhood, and had 
studied her character under various circumstances,— 
in joy and sorrow, in domestic retirement, and amidst 
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the temptations of societj. When friendship ripened 
into love, and the idea of marriage suggested itself to 
him, Bidley, in accordance with the oeep-rooted and 
prevailing principle of his life, solemnly questioned 
himself^ as in the presence of Gon, with regard to the 
motive of his wishes ; and every consideration con- 
vinced him that his love was no mere idle admiration 
of personal heauty^ but a chaste congeniality of the 
heart and affections ; and the more he observed and 
reflected, the more persuaded did he feel that, if any 
one more than another possessed the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, if any were calculated to give 
and receive that mutual comfort in this life, and that 
mutual aid and strengthening which Christian hearts 
require in their preparation for another — in short, if 
any woman were fit to be the wife of a Christian 
Churchman, it was Mary Herbert. 

Bidley considered, though perhaps over-scrupu- 
lously, that his fortune was not sufficient to justify 
him in making immediate proposals of marriage. But 
now that every year brought a large accession to his 

Erofessional income, the difficulty was removed ; and 
e went down to Welboume, with intention prepense, 
and, it must be confessed, with high expectation of 
winning the object of his long-cherished hopes. 

We left the youthful pair returning homeward — a 
walk of a mile or more on a delightful day, through 
pleasant lanes and fields. As they approached nearer 
to the village, Mary, leaning upon her lover's arm, 
returned, with somewhat of bashful confusion, the 
salutations of her rustic neighbours. Need we record 
the conversation which had passed P 

When Herbert returned home, his sister knocked 
timidly at the door of his library; and, half- smiling, 
half-weeping, confessed to him that Arthur Bidley 
had made her an offer, to which she had not given a 
positively decided answer, but to which, if her dear 
brother and guardian could be prevailed on to accede, 
she could not bring herself to say nay. 
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Herbert, who had expeoted such an annooneementy 
kissed her blushing cheek, and with sincere pleasure 
congratulated her on having gained the affections of 
one whom of all men he should most desire to see the 
husband of his beloved sister. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE OHUBOHMiJf's FAMILY. 

*' Around each piire domestic slirine 

Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine ; 
Our hearths are altars i^.'' 

Christian Year* 

A FEW weeks before his marriage, Ridley received the 
following letter from his friend : — 

My deab Akthxib, 

If I had clearly foreseen the consequences of your 
last visit to Welbourne, I am not sure that I should 
have encouraged it, as I did. You have done me un* 
known mischief. All Mary's talent for parochial 
affairs seems to have departed from her. I shall be 
obliged to take the books of the Provident Society 
into my own hands, and the school-children do any 
thing but mind their lessons. I verily believe I must 
follow your example, and get a wife ; if it be only to 
have some one to supply the vacancy which you have 
caused in my establishment ; for, as to Mary, though 
she is still under my roof, yet her thoughts are evi- 
dently roaming elsewhere. 

To speak more seriously, however, — the object of 
my present letter is to offer some friendly remarks on 
your future arrangements. As one of your earliest 
friends, and the brother of your intended wife, I trust 
I may be pardoned for intruding my advice on certain 
subjects, upon which, in the hurry on your wedding- 
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dajy we might nat find a suitable opportunity to 
eoBYerse* 

The point which I wish most to impress on my 
mueh-yalued friend, and the husband of mj beloyed 
sister, is, that from the first day of your wedded life 
you make religion the basis of your union. It is, I 
trust, needless that I should use any argument to con- 
Tince you, as a Churchman, of the duty of making the 
marriage ceremony a solemn act of religion, and ob- 
taining the sanction of the Church. How those per- 
sons, who neglect to seek Gob's blessing, can expect 
any thing but unhappiness, I am at a loss to conceive ; 
a more thoughtless flinging away of spiritual benefits, 
— a more presumptuous defiance of God's wrath, and 
provocation to Him to bring misery and sorrow on 
their families and home, — it is difficult to imagine. 
But I will not say any more on this subject ; because, 
in the first place, I cannot doubt that you entertain 
the same views as myself; and, in the second place, if 
you did not, I should leave Mary to discuss the ques- 
tion with you ; who, I am sure, attached to you as 
she is, will never marry you any where else but under 
the roof of holy Mother Church ; and before marriage, 
you know, women have not promised to obey. 

But it is not so much with regard to your marriage 
itself, as on the character of your after-life, that I wish 
to write. I do most earnestly pray to God that He 
will give you His grace to make His pure religion from 
the very beginning the basis of your married life. 
Begin religiously, and you will be enabled to persevere ; 
but if you put off religious communication, and do not 
at once establish it, you will find it difficult afterwards 
to alter your habits. 

The Church itself plainly points out the feeling 
with which married persons should begin their new 
course of life. ''It is convenient,'' says the rubric, 
''that the new married persons should receive the 
Communion at the time of their marriage, or at the 
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first opportunity after their marriage/' By Holy 
CoiDmunion they become one with Christ, and Ohbisv 
with them, and so their souls are united in mysterious 
bonds ; and their marriage is not the mere union of 
worldly interests or affections, but the linking of soul 
to soul, — not only for this world, but for eternity* 
Such a marriage is justly sanctified by the description 
of our Liturgy, when it is called ^an honourable 
estate, signifying to us the mystical union betwixt 
Chbist and His Church." 

Nor is it only as a husband, but as a master of a 
household, and perhaps a father, that you will be 
called on to regulate your mode of life. It is no 
small responsibility to be master of a household, — to 
be chief amongst a little knot of Christians, who re- 
gard your words with deference, and, in no small de- 
gree, take their tone from your character. We are 
indeed mysteriously linked together, whether for good 
or evil. There is no such thing as a private Christian. 
We are bound up together in numberless relations, of 
which those that unite a Christian household are 
among the closest; and if GrOD should bless your 
marriage with offspring, you will find your charge and 
responsibility continually increasing. '* Children and 
the fruit of the womb are an heritage and gift that 
Cometh of the Lobd.*' But they are a gift, for the im- 
provement of which parents are responsible, and which 
must be rendered back to Him faithfully. 

Amongst the characters of ancient days, there is 
none which appears to me more worthy of the imita- 
tion of a Christian gentleman than that of Abraham. 
And one of the chief excellencies in his character, and 
that which, next to his faith, chiefly called forth the 
approbation of God, was his conduct as a master of a 
family. " I know him," said God, " that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lobd." And in the 
same spirit Joshua, in his address to the people, de- 
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dared that, whatsoever they should choose to do, " a^ 
forme and my house, we will serve the Lobd;" — a 
most pious resolution, which every head of a family 
would do well to imitate. There should be a total 
disregard of the world's opinions or customs, when 
they interfere with the service of God. It is by com- 
promising and wavering that men make themselves 
ridiculous and uncomfortable: while the straight-forward 
Christian is sure to be respected. Let your friends 
know that you keep the Lord's Day holy, and have 
daily prayers, and do not dine out on the fasts ap- 
pointed by the Church, and say grace every day before 
and after dinner ; and though they may wonder at 
first, they will soon be reconciled to your habits,^ 
perhaps follow your example. 

I lately met with a delightful little book called the 
Rectory of Falehead, which struck me as being con- 
ceived in the true spirit of Christian churchmanship, 
and well worthy of the perusal of every head of a fa- 
mily. The author describes the Christian household 
as a little Church in itself, — an epitome of the Church 
universal. The head of the family is the priest or 
bishop, who takes oversight of the flock. It has its 
ordinances and liturgy, its canons and rules, which, 
though unwritten, are not, on that account, less duti- 
fully observed. It has its fasts and festivals, conse- 
crated to some affecting incident of joy or sorrow. It 
has its saints and martyrs whose memory it reveres — 
** some gentle affectionate beloved member, whom they 
have laid in the grave, premature in age, but not in 
godliness ; whose existence amongst them seems now 
as the visit of an angel whom they have been enter- 
taining unawares, whom they cannot even now per- 
suade themselves that they have really lost, but con- 
ceive to hover about the once beloved abodes, and shed 
a hallowing protection on its inmates." Of course, all 
this is not intended as a substitute for the ordinances of 
the Church, but rather as a mode of carrying out its 
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spirit in a Christian family. Let me strongly recom- 
mend you and Mary to read the book together, after 
your marriage. 

With regard to the form of your family liturgy, that 
must of course be lefb to your own discretion. It is 
highly necessary that the whole family should be ac- 
quainted with the words ; else obviously they cannot 
join in them. I have sometimes used, with alterations, 
the prayers compiled by Bishop Blomfield, which are 
suited to every day in the week. But I find that 
when the same forms are used week afber week, there 
is nothing gained in the way of variety, — even if that 
were desirable, — and they soon become as familiar as 
the prayers of the Church Liturgy. I am inclined 
therefore to think that, after all, the Common Prayer 
Book is the best, particularly where there is not the 
opportunity of daily service in the church ; and even 
that greater variety may be attained by the judicious 
selection of its prayers and collects than in any other 
way. The general Confession and Lord's Prayer 
might come at the beginning, and the general Thanks- 
giving and Blessing at the end ; and, in the interval, 
whatever collects, prayers, scripture lessons, or psalmody 
were deemed most suitable. Many of the prayers 
might be altered to suit any peculiar circumstances of 
your household : and there are certain events which 
should be always noted, — such as the Holy Commu- 
nion, and the fasts and festivals. 

These are merely hints which I .throw out for your 
consideration. But what I am particularly desirous, 
as your friend, and, as I may soon add, your brother, 
is, that you begin family worship from the first day you 
are head over a household. If you do, G-od's blessing 
will be with you. That it may be so, and that He 
may shed abundantly on you and on your family every 
temporal and spiritual benediction, is the sincere 
prayer of your affectionate friend, 

G. H. 
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A fortnight after the receipt of this letter, Bidley 
arrived at Welbourne, to claim his bride at the hands 
of her brother. Never was there an union of truer or 
purer hearts, than when these two knelt before the 
altar ; and never did Herbert feel a glow of more sin- 
cere satisfinction than when he pronounced over his 
sister and friend the Church's blessing : — 

*' God the Fathsb, God the Son, and God the 
Holt Ghost, bless, preserve, and keep you; the 
LosD mercifully with His favour look upon you ; and 
so fill you with ail spiritual benediction and grace, that 
ye may so live together in this life, that in the world 
to come ye may have life everlasting." 
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HOLX BA7TISI1. 

" Wliat iparklM in that ladd flood 
U water, bf groai mortali a* 'd i 
Batsaen b; Faith, 'til blood 
Out of a dear Fiiend'B aide." 

CUrulioN year, 

Wx read of certain beatheQ nations, amongst whom it 
waa the custom to make great lamentation at the birth 
of a child ; deeming that another wretched being was 
born into a world of miaery. But such is not the 
voice of nature, nor the laaguage of true religion. 
" Lo, children and the fruit of the womb are an heritage 
and gift," aajB David, " which cometh of the LooD." 
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The voice of joy and gladness is heard, and eheerfnl 
faces are seen, when a new member is added to a family. 
Fond looks and warm welcomings await the little 
stranger. The thankful mother '' remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the 
world ;" and hard indeed must be that father's heart, 
who does not feel a glow of affection, when his help- 
less offspring smiles upon him. It is a remnant of our 
better nature, — a reminiscence of that blessing which 
OoD pronounced on His creatures when He bade 
them increase and replenish the earth. 

To a Christian parent this joy is rational and con- 
sistent. For though he is aware that his child in- 
herits from him a corrupt nature, he knows also of a 
sure remedy. Though he believes that every infant 
is conceived and bom in sin, he knows of a fountain 
opened by his heavenly Father, in which the corrup- 
tion of nature may be washed away; and he takes 
his child to the baptismal font in the firm belief, 
that he is using a safeguard against sin prescribed 
by God Himself. He believes without reservation, 
that, by virtue of God's promise, his ''child is made," 
then and there, "a member of Chbist, a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ;" 
that the precious privileges, purchased by the blood 
of Chbist, are signed and sealed to him ; insomuch 
that, if his child were taken from him that moment, 
he would- be a sure partaker of God's covenanted 
mercy. 

Thousands and tens of thousands we doubt not are 
the souls of those happy infants, who, being washed 
in their Satioub's blood, are spared the temptations 
of an evil world, and early taken to their kindred para- 
dise. For children thus snatched away in the dawn 
of infancy, a few natural tears are due, — a few flowers 
scattered on their grave. But our thoughts of regret 
are mixed with cheerful submission to the will of the 
Almighty Buler. We exclaim with Eli, " It is the 
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LoED, let Him do what seemeth Him good ;" or with 
Job, '' The LoBD ga?e, and the Load hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lobd." 

Great, however, as are the benefits of Holy Baptism, 
they are, 1 fear, received by many with little thankful- 
ness. The prevailing want of seriousness, with which 
the ordinance is attended, shows too plainly the ab- 
sence of right religious principle. The holy sacra- 
ment of Baptism, which is nothing less than grafting 
the child into the body of Ghbist, and signing and 
sealing a covenant with G-on, whereby the highest 
privileges are conferred, and the most solemn engage- 
ments entered into, — this holy sacrament is sometimes 
called, ^^ naming the child P^ Sponsors are chosen 
without any reference to their fitness to perform their 
solemn duties, but such as will most honour the cere- 
mony, or leave the child a legacy,— a legacy of woe 
perhaps ; and the whole affair is looked on as a mere 
family festival. When the holy sacrament of Baptism 
is performed in the house of God, it is not unfre- 
quently even then marked with levity. What then 
shall we say of that most indecorous habit which 
prevails amongst the highly respectable, but not 
very highly educated, persons, who constitute the 
middle classes in our great towns, of preferring their 
parlour or drawing-room to the hallowed font in 
GoD*8 holy temple ? Whence can have arisen this 
most irreverent and unchurch manlike practice? If 
any persons think it refined and fashionable, let me 
assure them they are quite mistaken. It requires 
a very moderate knowledge of the world to observe, 
that the most refined persons are above the mere 
modes of fashion when inconsistent with propriety. 
In religious matters, nothing can be more prepos- 
terous than to consider whether a thing is fashionable 
or not. The question should be, ''Is it right? is 
it according to Scripture, and the ordinances of the 
Church ?" Persons of real refinement, and unpreju- 

l2 
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diced by vulgar notions about fashion, will make this 
their pnnciple. 

Very different from these were the thoughts of 
Bidley, when he first became a father ; and hung over 
his new-born babe and beloved wife with mixed feel- 
ings of paternal fondness, and a deep consciousness of 
the responsibility which had devolved upon him. His 
first step was to write to his friend Herbert, informing 
him of the birth of the infant and the safety of his 
sister ; and requesting, that, if he could, for a short 
time, leave his parish, he would come to town, to fulfil 
his long-made promise of being godfather to his son 
and heir. 

Scarcely a week had passed before Herbert was 

ushered into his friend's library in Square.. 

After many anxious inquiries respecting his sister and 
her babe, and many hearty congratulations on his ac- 
quiring the honoured title of father, they fell into dis- 
course on that which was uppermost in Bidley's mind, 
— the baptism of his child. 

" It was very kind of you, my dear Herbert, to attend 
so promptly to my request ; and rather selfish in me, 
I must confess, to invite you to a bachelor's house ; 
but I am anxious to consult with you about my dear 
infant's baptism. It is my desire to have the sacra- 
ment performed strictly according to the ordinance of 
the Church. But there are two or three points of 
difficulty, with regard to which I should be glad of 
your advice. If the child continue, by God's bless- 
ing, in as good health as he is at present, I should 
certainly ^ish that the christening should take place 
in the parish church." 

Herbeft, — In that decision you cannot be wrong. 

Ridley, — I am rather perplexed, however, by the 
rubric, which directs that the baptism shall take 
place op the Sunday after the second lesson^ either in 
the morning or the evening service. 
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If you require it (said Herbert, smiling), I conceive 
that the clergjtnftn is bound to comply with your re- 
quest ; or, at least, subjects himself to a reprimand 
&om the Bishop if he refuses. But, if I were in your 
place, I should take my child to be baptized at the 
usual time appointed by the clergyman. All unne- 
cessary singularity in religious matters should be 
avoided. Of course, as far as the essentials of the 
sacrament are concerned, the time of its performance 
can make no difference ; and the variation from the 
rubric is a question which rests between the Bishop 
and the officiating minister. For myself, I regret 
very much that the practice of baptizing infants dur- 
ing the service is so generally disused. 

Ridley. — If I were at Welbourne, I think I should 
ask you to christen my child strictly according to the 
direction of the Church. 

Herbert, — And you would find me most willing to 
do so. 

Ridley. — However, as it is, I will take the child at 
the hour appointed by the clergyman ; and, as there 
will probably be many children besides my own, per- 
haps the smaller party we have the better. 

Herbert. — I agree with you; a grand christening 
only leads to ostentation and irreverence. 

Ridley. — Another advantage of this arrangement 
will be, that Mary will not be subject to the anxiety 
of providing an entertainment for a large company, 
which, in her delicate state, would be inconvenient.-i- 
Tet there are a few old friends who, I fear, will not be 
well satisfied if they are not invited to the christening 
dinner. 

Herbert. — A family festival on the day of christen- 
ing is an old custom ; and I am the last person in the 
world to give up old customs, unless there be some 
urgent reason for their discontinuance. In former 
days religion was not, as it is now, proscribed from 
our feasts. Doubtless, in ungodly families, a christen- 
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ing feast sometimes led to intemperance and frivolity 
very unworthy of the occasion. But we may hope it 
was not so generally. In a family where God was 
feared I can imagine much good to have arisen from a 
festival of this description. I can suppose the clergy- 
man to have taken the opportunity of the solemn 
gathering to address the parents and the sponsors on 
the serious nature of their duties, and to have called 
on all present to kneel down and supplicate for God*s 
continued mercy on the new member of His family. 
But, alas ! we are speaking of a state of society which 
has passed away, or exists only in some remote dis- 
tricts. In this Babylonish metropolis, and in most 
parts of this worldly kingdom — ^for I am afraid there 
. is not much difference — such a festival is out of the 
question. If jou get twenty or thirty of your friends 
and relations together, I fear the meeting would not 
be worthy of the seriousness of the occasion. There 
would be a good deal of friendly congratulation on the 
birth of your son and heir, and his health would be 
drunk with much heartiness after dinner, — and that 
would be all. 

You are certainly right (said Bidley, reluctantly). 
Holy Baptism is far too sacred a thing to be mixed 
up with the ordinary usages of modern society. 

Herbert, — Let me suggest a plan which I have often 
recommended to my parishioners, and which will help 
you out of your difficulties, and save your character for 
friendliness : and this without the least compromise of 
principle. Let your christening dinner be, — ^not on 
the day of the christening, but on that day month. 
You may tell your friends plainly that you wished to 
conform to the directions of the Church in having your 
child christened without delay : and they will readily 
perceive that it was inconvenient for you to entertain 
them so soon after Mary's confinement. 

Ridley, — Well, I will make a bargain with you : — if 
you will stay for the christening festival, it shall be, as 
JOU propose, a month hence. 
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Herbert agreed ; for it was the first time he had left 
his parish since his induction. On the next Sunday 
the christening of Bidley's child took place, — without 
ostentation, but at the same time without-iudifierence. 
Instead of all the hurry and bustle of invitations, and 
preparation for an entertainment, and the ambitious 
vanity to secure a brilliant assemblage, the attention of 
those concerned was fixed solely on the simple and holy rite, 
Hidley chose from amongst his near relations two other 
sponsors, like-minded with Herbert and himself, who 
were well aware of the duties which they were taking 
on themselves, and to whom he might entrust the 
spiritual care of his child, if he and its mother were 
removed from hence. And he presented his infant to 
God's ordained minister in the full confidence that he 
was procuring for him an inheritance and a birthright 
far more valuable than any wealth which be could give 
him. Earnestly did lie supplicate for Gob's blessing 
on the holy rite, and pray that his child, being " re- 
ceived into the ark of QHBiST'sChurehi might ever 
remain in the number of God's £Eiithful and elect 
children." And most heartily and unreservedly did 
he thank God, when the sacrament was concluded, 
for the benefits therein conveyed to his unconscious 
babe. 

To those who are imbued with such feelings the day 
of baptism is indeed a day of joyfulness, — not of bois- 
terous revelry, or mere festive mirth, but such joyful- 
ness as might be joined in by the holy angels, when 
they register the vows in heaven, and inscribe another 
name in the book of life. For who knoweth, — and 
surely it is a pious thought, — whether, on the new 
birthday of each heir in heaven, the name of each be 
not inscribed in heaven's register, and angelic spon- 
sors ^ chosen, whose *' parts and duties " may be to 



1 *< Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I 
say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of My Father Which is in heaven." S. Matt, zviii. 10. 
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watch over the new memher of Chbist's body, and 
minister to his soul's health, as he passes through the 
weary pupilage of this mortal life P 
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DIEFEBEKCES OF OFHTIOK WITHIN THE BSTABLI8H- 

HEKT. 

** Though Babel's curse rests on the world forlorn, 
And language, clime, and heart asunder rends ; 
Yet in th' unfailing Church, by age unworn, 

Thy blessing still is fresh, thou Pentecostal morn, 

One soul, one tongue is there : th' Eternal Son 

• • • • • 

Dwells in her living courts, for eyer one." 

7%e Cathedral, 

Hebbebt was not sorry that his parochial arrange- 
ments admitted of his absence from home for a few 
weeks. For several years he had been constantly 
resident at his parish; and, besides the pleasure of 
visiting his sister and brother-in-law, he was glad to 
renew his acquaintance with many valued friends, 
whom he had lost sight of. Enthusiastically devoted 
to his profession, he availed himself also of the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, by personal inquiry and obser- 
vation, what was going on in the world with regard to 
Church matters ; and as he was not mixed up with 
any party, perhaps he had a better opportunity of 
judging of the true state of affairs, than those who 
were more deeply involved in the excitement of con- 
flicting opinions. 

It was the busy month of May, when the religious 
and the fashionable world are equally on the qui vive ; 
and many a butterfly disports itself at Exeter Hall, as 
well as at Almack's or the Opera. 
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Herbert viewed the stirring scene with mixed feel- 
ings of pleasure and regret, — regret, that the quiet 
unobtrusive spirit of Cburchmanship should be forced 
into unnatural action ; pleasure, that th& Church was 
beginning to put forth her strength, which had too 
long lain dormant. For much as he disliked agitation, 
he saw plainly that the preservation of the Church 
depended, under Divine Providence, on the awakening 
enei^y of her sons. 

Well, (said Ridley, one evening when they met as 
usual, after their separate morning occupations) how 
have you employed your time since breakfast ? 

Herbert, — I have been at the monthly meeting of 
the Christian Knowledge Society. 

Ridley, — I am sorry that my professional engage- 
ments prevented me from accompanying you. You 
have, I doubt not, been much gratified. They are 
rather more active than they used to be, are they 
not? 

So it appears (said Herbe^ dryly) ; but I cannot 
say that 1 have been much delighted -by the scene 
which 1 have witnessed. I have seen much time 
wasted in unprofitable discussion, and useful talent 
thrown away in mere party wrangling, amongst men 
who ought to be united in one common cause. If the 
talent and energy shown by members of the Church 
in disputing among themselves, were but directed 
against the common enemy, some good might indeed 
be expected. 

^ Ridley. — However, the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety does not represent the whole Church of Eng- 
land. Generally speaking, there is, at present, less 
jealousy amongst persons of different opinions in the 
Church than heretofore. They are kept together, in 
some degree, by the pressure from without. And 
there is, I trust, a quiet energy springing up which 
will again recover the influence which has been lost by 
inactivity. 
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Herbert. — I pray God it may be so : it would in- 
deed be a subject of regret if tbe whole Church were 
in the same state of excitement as those busy mem- 
bers of it amongst whom I found myself this morn- 
ing. They represent, however, with tolerable accu- 
racy, the different opinions which prevail at present 
in the Establishment. 

Ridley, — What are your views of the present state 
of the Church with reference to its internal divisions ? 

Herbert. — In so large a body as the Church of 'Eng- 
land, it is impossible that differences of opinion should 
not exist, and equally so, that amongst persons of 
different opinions, (disputes and rivalries should not 
spring up. These are more to be deprecated than 
wondered at. Our prayer should be, that G-od may 
make them work together for good. 

And surely, if we consider the recent progress of 
events in the Church, we may discern manifest signs 
of God's providential dispensation. 

Half a century ago it must be confessed that sound 
religious knowledge was at a very low ebb. Salvation 
through Christ crucified, and other peculiar doctrines 
of the Cross, were little spoken of in our pulpjts, 
though they could not be erased from our Liturgy. 
Men belonged to the Church, not so much because it 
was the true Church founded by Christ and His 
Apostles, as because it was established by the law of 
the land. Eespectable people used to toast Church 
and King, and laugh at the Methodists and Dissen- 
ters. They maintained the cause of the Church prin- 
cipally from a political opposition to the Revolution- 
ists, rightly judging that religion was the great 
safeguard of social order. They attended the service 
on Sundays indifferently well, heard a short sermon 
on moral duties, and returned home satisfied. I doubt 
not that many good and really religious men lived and 
died in those days ; for the Scriptures were open and 
the Sacraments administered, and the very formularies 
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of the Church prevented an absolute lapsing into false 
doctrine. Still, the general state of religion was most 
faulty. Nor did the men of those days even carry out 
their principles ; for it was in that generation, more 
than any other, that the duty was overlooked of build- 
ing churches and appointing ministers, in proportion 
to the wants of the community. They were ignorant 
of the principle, which is now established as an axiom 
—that ifytm desire the community to he Christian, you 
must not wait till people ask for religious instruction, 
hut provide it for them; because those who most want 
it^ are invariably the most ignorant of their want. 
However, nothing was done, — nothing at least at all 
commensurate with the wants of a rapidly-increasing 
population. Men slept, and the enemy sowed tares, 
infidelity sprang up in noxious luxuriance. Dissent 
began to occupy the waste places of the land ; and as 
the seeds earned by the wind from a neglected waste 
are scattered far and wide, and grow up with baneful 
fecundity in the more cultivated soil ; so the tenets of 
dissent spread most rapidly, and often flourish most 
luxuriantly, where the Church had been most diligent. 

Such were English Churchmen almost universally 
at the end of the last century, in consequence of a long 
continued course of prosperity. It is not meant tkat 
there were not Churchmen of a very different charac- 
ter. Still they were comparatively few, and had little 
influence on the age in which they lived. There is 
still a large body of the same class remaining, — men 
who are Churchmen from habit or fashion, not from 
principle ; and therefore are but lukewarm members 
of the body to which they profess themselves attached. 

Ridley, — It has often struck me that the only hope 
of keeping society together for a permanency, is by 
again making the Church co-extensive with the wants 
of the nation. 

Herbert, — It is so : this is the true policy of a wise 
Statesman ; and this is the sound principle of a Church 

M 
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Establishment. The theory of a National Establish- 
ment of the Church is admirable and truly Catholic : 
the misfortune is, that it is, at present, but a theory. 

Ridley, — Well, I hold entirely with the Establish- 
ment party, so far as their theory goes, and would 
gladly see their practice amended. What are the 
other opinions of which you spoke ? 

Herbert, — The first to make a successful stand 
against this low and unsatisfactory state of religion 
were the Evangelicals. It was about the time of which 
we are speaking, — that is, nearly half a century ago, — 
that their opinions began to spread themselves. The 
Evangelical Clergy saw, with grief, the mere moral 
and worldly ground taken by the Churchmen of the 
Establishment ; they began to preach strenuously the 
peculiar doctrines of the Cross, — faith in a crucified 
Sayioxtb, and the need of sanctifying grace ; doctrines 
which had been almost forgotten. Amidst much ca- 
lumny, and, at that time, almost persecution, they 
pursued their course, more or less evenly, until their 
zealous earnestness procured for them popularity and 
strength. We cannot doubt that they were providen- 
tially raised up to infuse a new spirit into the lan- 
guishing body, and that much of the present vitality 
of J;he Church is to be attributed to their zeal. Their 
influence has been widely felt, even by those who do 
not join their standard. Seneca and Epictetus have 
been banished from our pulpits, and the doctrines of 
S. Paul substituted in their place. Still, the Evange- 
licals furnish but another instance, to be added to the 
many which have gone before, that human systems 
and human agents are not infallible. Their zeal fop 
peculiar doctrines ate them up ; others of high value 
were lefb out of their scheme. In their eagerness to 
embrace, as brethren, all who were zealous for evan- 
gelical doctrine, and in their natural desire, as the 
weaker party, to increase their numerical force and 
influence, they forgot the countless denunciations in 
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Scripture against separation from the Church; and 
their co-operation with Dissenters has sadly tended to 
obliterate the boundaries of the true Church, and to 
make even religious persons insensible to the great 
sin of Heresy and schism. 

The inadequacy of the Evangelical system to pro- 
mote what is decidedly one of the primary objects of 
the Gospel, namely, the maintenance of an Apostolic 
and Universal Church, is manifest from the present 
aspect of the religious world. Is the state of the pro- 
fessing Christian body such, I would ask, as its found- 
ers contemplated ? Let us take only the Evangelicals, 
and suppose, for a moment, that there were no others. 
Let us contemplate the Evangelical Churchmen, and 
the different sects of so-called Evangelical Dissenters, 
and ask whether the relations in which these stand to 
each other are right and Scriptural P When we see 
them, not only refusing to hold Church communion 
together, but often doing many things in opposition 
to each other ; can this be a sound condition of the 
Church of Christ ? Is not one object of the Gospel 
practically defeated ? and yet these all maintain what 
is termea Evangelical doctrine, and profess to hold 
those Scriptural views which are deemed by the Evan- 
gelicals all-sufficient. It is manifest, therefore, that 
this system must be faulty. The Evangelicals them- 
selves be^ to be convinced that some other principle 
of union is wanted besides the mere profession of these 
doctrines, vital and Scriptural though they be. 

And the providence of Gos which raised up the 
Evangelical preachers, in order that they might banish 
mere morality, and inculcate many forgotten truths of 
Scripture, has again interposed to remedy the defici- 
ency, and correct the errors of Evangelicalism. God 
has directed men's minds to *^ seek and inquire after 
the old ways," and walk in the '' good path" of the 
first Christians, and to revive those too much forgotten 
truths which belong to the constitution of the Christian 
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Church : — such, I mean, as the belief in " one Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church," the Apostolic Succession, 
the doctrine of the Sacraments and of Church autho- 
rity, and the divine institution of Episcopacy. 

Ridley. — I suppose you have read the works of the 
Oxford Tract writers ? 

Herbert, — All of them, — and I would recommend 
you to do the same. 

Ridley. --r- And what do you think of them ? 

Herbert. — I think that no one can read them with- 
out being deeply impressed with the piety and learn- 
ing of the writers ; and very few, without deriving 
much valuable information on very important subjects. 

Ridley, — Do you, then, hold with them in all their 
doctrines ? 

Herbert, — I do in their main positions. What I 
least like is the ftmall account which they make of the 
Establishment. My opinion has always been, that the 
parochial system is essential to the perfection of the 
Chtirch Catholic, and that our .own Establishment is 
a grand providential dispensation ^manifested for that 
purpose. 

Ridley. — But there, are serious doctrinal objections 
urged againdt the writers of whom we lure speaking. 
The most compnon charge isi, that they pervert the 
great doctrine of Justification by E^ith. 

Herbert^-^l do not believe that th€a», is any real 
difference of opinion between them and the Evangeli- 
cals with regard to this doctrine. . Both fully acknow- 
ledge with S. Paul, that " a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Chbibt ;"^ 
and both would equally agree with S. James, that 
'* faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone ;"' 
and both would heartily join in the plain common 
sense of the exclamation, '' Show me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works." J?hose persons who are not satisfied with 
^ Galatians ii. 16. ' S. James u. 17, 18. 
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the doctrine as it stands revealed in Scripture, or are 
led by circumstances to involve themselves in the 
labyrinth of modern subtilties, have need to bless God 
that their own justification depends, not on their uu' 
derstanding the controversy, but on their believing in 
Chbist. 

Ridley, — But many excellent persons believe, that 
the principles advocated in the Oxford Tracts are 
leading us back to Popery. 

Herbert, — They do so without sufficient reason, and, 
acr I verily believe, often without having read the 
books against which they bring their charge. I will 
not, however, deny that the Oxford Tract writers have 
to thank themselves in some measure for the accusa- 
tion. They write incautiously, and without due regard 
for existing prejudices. Seeing the great need of the 
revival of Church principles, they set about the work 
with a bold and honest determination to speak out 
plainly and unreservedly what they believed to be the 
truth. Their boldness and earnestness, backed by 
their acknowledged learning and talent, have arrested 
the attention of religious persons ; but at the same 
time, a strong prejudice has been raised in some 
quarters against them. My hope is, that the prejudice 
will die away, and the good which they have diffused 
remain the permanent property of the Church.^ 

^ In common with many of those who feel grateful to the Ox- 
ford Tract writers for the service which they have rendered to the 
Church, I cannot but regret the publication of Fronde's Remains, 
notwithstandiug the many important truths and admirable senti- 
ments contained in them. The peculiarly strong and almost pa- 
radoxical language, in which that writer expresses himself, was 
sure to be taken up by opponents, and used in argument against 
the views which he advocates. For instance, when he says, 
*' Really I hate Reformers and the Reformation more and more," 
it might easily have been foreseen, as it has actually happened, 
tiiat Uiose who wished to disparage his opinions, would quote the 
words apart from the context, and represent that he was a Papist; 
whereas, the language which he uses towards the Papists them- 
selves is even stronger than this, for he calls them ** wretched 

m2 
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Ridley, — Tou seem, then, yourself, not to find mnch 
ftiult with these ^Titers. 

Herbert, — I should not like to make myself respon- 
sible for all their doctrines. Some, indeed, require a 
very deep consideration before one ought to pronounce 
a decided judgment upon them. Still I do not hesi- 
tate to avow my conviction, that the good which they 
have done to the Church is most extensive. They 
have been the instruments of Providence to supply 
what was most required, — namely, those principles of 
union, for want of which the Church was in the act of 
falling to pieces. 

At the same time, it is not necessary that we should 
blindly follow those whom we most admire. What 
human mind is free from error? What human in- 
tellect can comprehend the whole counsel of God P or 
scan the height and depth of His infinite love ? Even 
inspired writers seem to have contemplated one por- 
tion of divine truth more strongly than another. S. 
Paul and S. James, though preserved by inspiration 
from error, appear to have regarded the scheme of 
divine revelation from somewhat different aspects. 
Why should not Churchmen, then, be content to be- 
lieve that individually they can take but a partial view 
of infinite truth ? 

I confess I should like to see the Apostolical writers 
— those, I mean, of whom we have been speaking — 

Tridentines ; says, ** I really do think them idolaters ;" declares, 
" I never could be a Romanist/' and '* wishes for the total over- 
throw of the system." An unbiassed reader » of course, sees that 
when he declares his hatred of the Reformation, he does not speak 
of the English Protestant Church, but ** the perverse anti-ecdesi- 
astical spirit to which the Reformation gave birth." It might be 
just as fairly argued that our Saviour encouraged the infi^ction 
of the fifth commandment, when He says that we ought to ** hate 
father and mother for His Name's sake." At the same time, I 
think that the editors might have predicted the un&ir and mis- 
chievous use which would be made of these strong paradoxical ex- 
pressions, and would have acted more prudently if they had sup- 
pressed them. 
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use rather more conciliation towards their Evangelical 
brother Churchmen ; for brother Churchmen thej are 
beyond a question, both by the election of God at 
"Baptism, and by their own voluntary continuance in 
the Church's communion. The Evangelicals ought 
not to be judged of entirely by the language of their 
writers. Men who have committed themselves by 
writing — especially by frequent writing — to any set of 
opinions, do not easily change : at least, they do so 
more gradually. As a body, the Evangelicals are ac- 
knowledged, even by many who least like their doc- 
trines, to be highly conscientious and excellent men ; 
and a zeal for what they regard as scriptural truth, is 
one of their leading characteristics. Their fault is, 
that they have been led to consider their own private 
system, instead of the Church system, as the perfect 
interpretation of God's Word; and have eked out 
their want of true Church principle with a fanciful 
scheme of spiritual union, which is not in accordance 
either with Scripture or with history ; and this error 
has led to the distortion or exaggeration of other doc- 
trines, which are, in themselves, essentially scriptural. 
Their system affords no bond of visible union, and en- 
tirely overlooks the true value of the visible Church as 
" the pillar and ground of the truth,''* But let the 
scriptural and historical evidence of Church doctrines 
be plainly laid before them ; let it be shown that these 
doctrines do not in the least trench upon the great 
scriptural truths of the atonement, the corruption of 
human nature, and other points which they justly 
deem essential, and they will gradually correct the de- 
ficiency of their own creed, and bring it into accord- 
ance with that of the Church universal. Such, in- 
deed, is the process now going on. Already many 
Evangelicals have avowed a change or modification of 
their sentiments ; and many more, without avowing 
it, are unconsciously adopting the language of the 
Church. 
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I look confidently for the time, — and that not very 
far distant, — when, by the blessing of God, all the 
best of the Evangelicals will fall into the true Church 
system ;^ and also I think it is reasonable to expect a' 
great accession to the Church from the dissenting 
bodies, when the sin of separation is plainly recog- 
nised. 

That which, at present. Churchmen should most 
studiously avoid, is acrimonious collision amongst each 
other. I do not mean that we ought to sink or smo- 
ther differences ; that is a latitudinarian principle — or 
rather, no principle at all — but that we should discuss 
our various opinions with temper and moderation, in- 
stead of exaggerating differences, and making moun- 
tains of molehills. At any rate we might avoid those 
personal collisions which tend only to confirm oppo- 
nents in erroneous views, and to weaken and destroy 
the Church. 

So, to come back to the point from which we set 
out, if the members of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety cannot act harmoniously together, it would be 
much better, in my opinion, that they should divide 
into two societies, or a dozen if they please, rather 
than afford an arena for contention and bitterness. 

^ This hope has been realised partially, but not extensively. 
Many of the Evangelical party did at first join the Church move- 
ment, and have been amongst its most active promoters. But 
more recently a very bitter spirit has sprung up amongst them, 
and a strong anti-Church feeling has been stirred up, and has 
greatly impeded the progress of Church principles, which, how- 
tver, in spite of opposition, continue, we trust, to gain ground. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

PUBLIC SPEiLS^NG. 

** Give any boon for peace. 

Why should our fair-eyed mother e'er engage 

In the world's course, and on a troubled stage, 

From which her very call is a relei^e ? 

« « « « « 

'< If blessed Paul had stoy'd 
In cot or learned shade, 
With the priest'^ white attire. 
And the saints' tuneful choir, 
Men had not gnashed their teeth, nor ^isen to slay, 
But thou hadat been a heathen in thy day.** 

Jjyra Apoetolica, 

Wb have already said that Exeter Hall was aCn object 
of interest to Mr; Herbeot ; though he went simplj as 
a spectator, not as a performe:r. •; .^ 

It is difficult' (said he to Eidley,. After bearing a 
brilliant display of eloquence at one of these politico- 
religious assemblies) to deeide as to. the advantage or 
disadvantage of such oratorical exhibitions. Many 
persons of sound: judgknent, I am aware, set their face 
altogether against platform speaking, as prdductive of 
more harm than ^ good; while others as strenuously 
encourage it. .;, , 

Ridley,-- As .far as I have observed, those who are 
themselves good speakers advocate the use of the plat- 
form, while it is usually depreciated by those who do 
not shine on such occasions. 

Her bert.-^W hen we consider how imperceptibly 
men are biassed by their own feelings, we might have 
anticipated such a decision, without any great want of 
charity. As for myself, I am inclined to consider the 
use of the platform as a necessary measure of self- 
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defence. Our opponents, of erery political and reli- 
gious denomination, emploj it to obtain influence, or 
at least notoriety. We ought not to allow them any 
advantage, or yield to them in the use of any legiti- 
mate weapon. And I willingly render my humble 
homage of thanks to those able speakers who stand up 
publicly in defence of the Church, or promote the in- 
terests of those societies which are connected with it. 

Ridley. — One obyious advantage is, that unques- 
tionably funds are obtained in this manner for useful 
purposes which are not forthcoming by any other 
process. The charity of many persons requires a 
strong stimulus before it can be roused to action. A 
good speaker has a wonderful effect to unloose the 
purse-strings. In &ct, many persons do not think of 
the duty of setting apart a portion of their funds for 
religious purposes, unless it is forcibly urged upon 
them. Very few indeed carry it to the extent which 
even they themselves, if they seriously reflected, 
would acknowledge to be required by Christian prin- 
ciple. 

Herbert. — I fear, however, that the true principle 
of charitable contribution is too often lost sight of on 
these occasions. People are encouraged in the mistaken 
habit of giving to charity only what they will not ndasy 
instead of devoting to God's glory sums which they 
would really feel the lo98 of They contribute, as they 
say, with affected humility, their mite ; forgetting tlui 
the poor widow, whom our Lobd commended, cast 
into the treasury all she had. The true principle of 
liberal contributions for God's glory, ought to be 
strongly urged both from the pulpifc and the platform. 

But auother, and, to my mind, the most important 
reason for the use of the platform is, that it affords 
opportunity for discussing semi political measures on 
religious grounds. If politics are excluded from our 
pulpits, and religion from the debates in parliament, 
the platform is the only place in which their true 
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connection can be publicly set forth. In my opinion 
religion and politics are inseparable. A politician 
without religion is it pest to society ; and a religious 
man, who takes no part in politics, neglects one of 
his most important social duties. If this principle 
be true, it follows, that it is part of a preacher*s office 
to remind his hearers of this connexion, and to bring 
the Scriptures to bear upon the great points of na- 
tional policy ; but at the same time I acknowledge 
that it is inconvenient to discuss the details of the 
political measures of the day. For instance, while a 
preacher may maintain strenuously the value of a 
Church Establishment, and the duty of educating the 
rising generation in the principles of the Scriptures 
and the Church, it would be out of place for him to 
discuss in the pulpit the details of a Church-rate bill, 
or to give Lord Brougham's scheme for the education 
of the poor that sort of exposition which it deserves. 
And yet these measures ought to have a thorough 
discussion in public on Christian principles, — a dis- 
cussion very different from that which they at present 
receive in parliament. In this point of view, there- 
fore, the platform is very convenient ; and might be 
made even more effectual than it is, for rousing the 
attention of the public to these mixed questions, and 
treating them on the ground of religious policy. 

BidUy, — I quite agree with you as to the important 
aid which the platform might bring to the Church. 
We cannot prevent it from being used for evil pur- 
poses ; let us take a lesson from our adversaries, and 
employ it for the maintenance of truth. Indeed, I 
should think that, if it were merely in deference to the 
fashion of the day, — or rather, I should say, to meet 
the requirement of the times, — a good Churchman 
would do well to qualify himself for public speaking. 
All our young men ought to be educated to speak in 
public. No one can fail to perceive how serviceable 
this power may be. No one can tell when it may be 
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called for. In our remotest districts, the democratic 
or dissenting orator of the grand jury, the petty ses- 
sions, the vestry, or the committee-room — if there is 
no one to contradict him, gains an advantage which it 
is not good for him to possess. 

Herbert, — The necessities of the times demand 
vigorous exertion on the part of good men, in what- 
ever way they are most competent to make it ; and I 
am glad to see that Churchmen are beginning to 
awaken from their apathy. They have lately shown 
themselves in their true strength and character at 
various public meetings; and a degree of popular 
talent and energv has been exhibited by them, equally 
encouraging to their friends, and unexpected by their 
enemies. 

Ridley, — Some persons object to the appearance of 
clergymen on these occasions, especially at public 
dinners. What do you think on this subject ? 

Herbert, — Persons who object to clergymen taking 
a part in politics are usually those who are politically 
opposed to- them. The Somanist and Dissenter see 
no impropriety in their own ministers exerting them- 
selves in such matters ; but when a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church distinguishes himself by his talent 
or activity for his own party, then he is denounced as 
acting unworthily of his sacred station. With regard 
to public dinners, I fully admit that a clergyman's 
name does not appear quite in its proper place, when 
associated with the " itentish fire,*' and a "jolly full 
bottle." Yet I do not think that is sufficient reason 
for Am, any more than for any other person, to stay 
away, if he can do the Church good service. The 
question seems to me simply this : *' Can a clergyman 
do good by attending such meetings ?" I answer, •* If 
he is a good speaker, he may." Nay, even if he 
cannot speak at all, his presence is often desirable for 
example's sake, if he will but hold bis tongue. When 
I see in the newspaper an account of a Conservative 
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meeting, I usually run my eye down the columns till 
I come to the toast " Church and Queen,'* upon which 
the Eev. Mr. So-and-so gets up and returns thanks. 
Now if, as it sometimes happens, I read an intem- 
perate harangue, full of the common-place topics of 
party politics, I say to myself, the Eev. Mr. So-and-so 
would better have stayed at home. But if, on the 
other hand, as I much more frequently find, some 
clergyman, unknown perhaps beyond his own diocese, 
delivers himself in a tone of manly and Christian 
sentiment, — temperately, but at the same time firmly 
vindicating the claims which the Church has to the 
affections of the people ; — or, still more, if the Chris- 
tian orator pours forth such a flood of eloquence as to 
carry with him the feelings of the hearers, and fill 
them with a noble enthusiasm for the Church of Qod 
and their fathers ; — then, I say, it was good for such 
a man to have been there. Qod has given him more 
tban ordinary talent, and he ought to exercise it for 
His glory whensoever occasion presents itself. 

Ridley, — One manifest advantage of the clergy thus 
mixing themselves in political assemblies, — such espe- 
cially as are connected with the support and honour of 
the Church, — is, that laymen have begun to catch 
from them the tone of true churchmanship : and you 
will often hear from a Christian Churchman, though 
not one of the clergy, such a sound, and even reli- 
gious, appeal to the hearts of the assembly, as en- 
nobles the whole character of the scene, and converts 
it from a mere occasion of revelry and party animosity, 
to an exhibition of loyal and solemn feeling. 

Herbert, — I witnessed this morning one thing which 
did not please me ; and that was, the mixture of cler- 
gymen, and even bishops, on the same platform with 
dissenting ministers. The impression upon the mind of 
the audience evidently was, that the Dissenter was as 
much God's minister as the clergyman of the Church. 

Ridley, — ^Tou remind me of a scene which once 

N 
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occurred at one of these miscellaneous assemblies. A 
very liberal gentleman was addressing the meeting, 
and in the exuberance of his liberality, eulogizing the 
truly Christian spirit which had induced so many 
persons, merging all private differences of religious 
opinion, to join in the work in hand. '' Here," said 
he, warming with his subject, '* is our respected dio- 
cesan, my lord Bishop, on the right hand, and here on 
the left my excellent friend, Mr, Bishop, the dissenting 
minister;" whereupon the meeting applauded vehe- 
mently. 

Herbert. — The wit of the orator was worthy of the 
sentiment. If it were a meeting for the purpose of 
sending relief to the starving Irish or the Scotch 
Highlanders, nothing could be more proper than for aU 
persons to unite ; and any reference to difference of 
religious opinion, on such an occasion, would have 
been most ill-timed. But if the meeting was for reli- 
gious purposes, and the Dissenter came and spoke in 
the character of minister of his sect, then the scene 
was not only laughable but mischievous. The com- 
parison between my lord Bishop and Mr, Bishop, — 
which all would make, even without the coincidence of 
name, — could only serve to degrade the former from 
his just station as the successor of the Apostles. Of 
course the Dissenter would see no sort of degradation 
or impropriety ; but the Churchman, if he had ever 
thought seriously on the solemn commission which Gocts 
ministers receive at their ordination, would, one should 
think, be ashamed to hear an ordained priest or bishop 
of the Church placed on the same footing with one, 
whom we must conscientiously believe to be an in- 
truder into the sheepfold. And this is obviously not 
a moral question of liberality or of illiberality, but a 
mere matter of belief as to fact. The Dissenter con- 
siders one man to be as fit for the ministry as another ; 
and, therefore, consistently places the minister of the 
Church and of the sect on an equal footing. The 
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Churchman, on the other hand, believes that they only 
are authorized to exercise ministerial functions, and 
receive the title of God's ministers, who have been 
lawfully ordained by the successors of the Apostles ; 
and, therefore, anything which tends to obliterate the 
distinction between those who really are, and those 
who are not ministers of the true Church, appears to 
him a profanation. 

It is also most mischievous ; for how can it be 
expected that well-meaning persons, who have been 
encouraged to listen to a dissenting minister speaking 
to them on religious subjects from the platform, should 
discern the sin of separating themselves from the 
communion of the Church, and attending the pulpit 
ministrations of the same teacher ? If for the sake of 
a little popularity, or from the fear of being thought 
illiberal, I thus contribute to throw dust in the eyes of 
those who do not think very deeply on these matters ; 
then, instead of acting liberally, I think my conduct 
would be most illiberal and selfish. But it is not 
usually from selfish motives, so much as from mere 
inconsiderateness and good nature, that this inconsis- 
tency arises. A good-natured, easy clergyman, fearful 
of giving offence, attends one of these miscellaneous 
meetings. A resolution is thrust into his hand, and 
he makes a bungling address about his willingness to 
come forward on such an occasion, but for his inability 
to speak in public; then up jumps Mr, Bishop, or 
some other ready, quick-witted Dissenter, who has 
been making a professional circuit of the country, and 
has got his speech at his fingers' ends ; and of course 
the audience, besides confounding the distinction be- 
tween an ordained minister of the Church and a 
Dissenter, draw a comparison to the disadvantage of 
the former. I am far from wishing that clergymen 
should not speak at public meetings ; only let them 
first learn to speak, and then maintain their proper 
station. In &ct, the most splendid speakers now 
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living are clergymen of the Establishment. But I 
must own that I dislike exceedingly to see them 
placed in a situation which must inevitably mislead a 
great number of persons as to the vital doctrine of 
Apostolical ordination. 

This is an insuperable objection in my mind to the 
Bible Society. With regard to its ostensible object, — 
namely, the distribution of the Word of God, which is 
the same with that of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
— of course no Protestant Christian can do otherwise 
than wholly approve of it. But then there is another 
object, which, though not so openly avowed, is never- 
theless a fundamental principle of the Bible Society, 
— namely, to ** pocket differences " ^ with Dissenters. 
To this I altogether object, because it is contrary to 
the plain precept of Scripture, and cannot do other- 
wise than tend to obliterate the principles which are 
essential to the unity of the Church, and oonfound 
the distinction between the ordained ministers of the 
Church and tho90 whq have no rjght whatever to the 
title. 

1 This is tke expression used by a distinguished speaker at the 
last meeting of the Bible Sodiety at Exeter Hall. But surely it is 
quite contrdrjr to Such texts as the following. ''Now I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences, con- 
trary to the doctrine that ye have learned, and avoid them.'* 
Romans xvi. 17. 

*'Now we command ' you,, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, tfiat ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which ye 
received of us." 2 Thess. iii. 6. 

The mild S. John is even more severe than the zealous Paul. 
** If there come any unto you (he says) and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God- 
speed. For he that biddeth him God-apeed U partaker o/hu evil 
deeds,'* 2 S. John 10, 11. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

CHTTBCHMEK iLND DISSEBTTEBS. 

** The flood-gates open wide. 

And headlong rushes in the turbulent tide 
Of lusts and heresies ; a motley group they come ; 

And old imperial Rome 
Looks up, and lifts again, half dead, 

Her seven-homed head : 
And Schism and Superstition, near and far, 

Blend in one pestilent star, 
And shake their horrid locks against the saints to war/' 

Lyra ApostoHca, 

They went; on to discuss the subject of Dissent. 

Ridley, — Much is said in the present day respecting 
the beauty and excellence of Christian charity, the 
unreasonableness of quarrelling about mere forms, or 
points of doctrine, and the duty of living peaceably 
with all men. 

Herbert. — Admirable sentiments, if rightly under- 
stood and applied ; but, in the mouths of many per- 
sons, implying only an indifference to religious truth, 
or utter ignorance of the duty of maintaining it. 
There is no point more strongly insisted on in the in- 
spired Epistles than the necessity of maintaining the 
truth ; and I think it may be considered as an axiom, 
that as the soundest doctrine conduces to the most godly 
practice, so every error has a tendency to evil, 

Ridley, — How do you account then for the fact, 
that we often see honest, neighbourly, good sort of 
men who are dissenters, and quiet inoffensive £o- 
manists ? 

Herbert, — The cause is simply this. Every system 
of heresy or sectarianism contains, besides its own 
peculiar errors, much that is sound and true, and 
which it holds in common with the true Church. 

N 2 
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Now, with the individual members of sectarian, or 
heretical communities, the good may predominate over 
the evil : so that it is very possible for persons nomi- 
nally sectarians not to act upon the erroneous prin- 
ciples which are characteristic of the sect, but upon 
the sound Christian principles which they hold in 
common with the Church Catholic. 

Ridley, — This explains to me what I have sometimes 
looked upon as a difficulty ; namely, the case of our 
forefathers, and indeed of the multitudes who live in 
communion with the Church of Bome or the Greek 
Church, in countries where those Churches are esta- 
blished. I see very plainly that many good Christians 
may have lived and died amongst them, notwithstand- 
ing the lamentable corruption of those Churches. 

Herbert. — And so with Dissenters. — Many, from 
ignorance or early prejudice, remain nominally sepa- 
ratists ; while their habits and feelings approximate to 
those of Churchmen. With such men we have many 
views and sentiments in common, and only regret that 
anything should stand in the way of our union. Still 
while our respective opinions on Church principles 
remain unchanged, union is out of the question. In 
religious matters it is impossible to terminate disputes 
by compromise, Bevealed truth aduiits of no com- 
pact. Men who have no fixed and serious opinions on 
religion may talk of sinking differences, for the sake 
of peace : but all serious Christians know full well 
that unity in religion is not to be obtained except by 
real consent. Still it is very possible for men differing 
in opinion to "live peaceably" together. Such is the 
state of feeling between our own Church and the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland. ** Ephraim no longer grieveth 
Judah, neither doth Judah vex Ephraim." Our po- 
litical differences were terminated by the act of Union ; 
but on theological grounds we are as much opposed as 
ever. We can never cease to hold, that, in rejecting 
Episcopacy, they rejected an institution which was es- 
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tablisbed by tbe Apostles, and caused a schism in the 
Church which ought to be one and undivided ; and 
that in forcibly driving out the Episcopal clergy, they 
were guilty of a very great national sin. Still we 
need not be always flinging their schism in their teeth. 
On the contrary, we may admire, and even imitate 
much in their conduct, — their love of scriptural truth, 
the zeal of their pastors. We may pray, and even 
believe, that in God's appointed time our differences 
may cease ; and that they may return to the unity of 
the Church by the simple act of obtaining Episcopal 
ordination. Meanwhile we may live with them in 
peace. 

And so also might we with Dissenters, if they would 
let us. There are many peaceable, well-disposed per- 
sons amongst them, who do not interfere with us, nor 
we with them, Th^ Christian cause owes much to the 
zeal with which they have spread religious instruction 
in places where, through the niggard policy of the 
State, the Gospel was unknown. All this we may re- 
member with thankfulness. But there is a broad 
mark of distinction as to our duty to the quiet peace- 
able man of religion who differs from us, and the con- 
tentious political Dissenter, and the intriguing Papist, 
who actively oppose us. With them we stand on a 
ver^ different footing. Instead of being mere sepa- 
ratists from the Church, they have become assailants. 
" We hesitate not to declare," says one of their writers, 
^ that we wish to pull down the Establishment. We 
long and sigh for its overthrow, and shall do all in 
oar power to hasten such a consummation. We con- 
tend for nothing more : we will be satisfied with no- 
thing less."i 

Bidley, — May this not be the language of some ex- 
cited political partisan, rather than the sentiments of 
the dissenting body P 

^ See Ecclesiastical Warfare. A Lecture, by John Sibree, 
pp. 15, 16. 
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Herbert, — I wish I could thiilk so. The rest maj 
not be so rash and unguarded in avowing their hostility ; 
but I fear the views of the large majority of Dissenters 
are too much like those expressed oy the writer whom 
I have quoted. '' Delenda est Ecclesia" is their motto ; 
or, to use their own words, *' Down with the old hag." 
These were the expressions used by the chairman of a 
large meeting of Dissenters in the metropolis, and re- 
sponded to by every Dissenter present. No ; I cannot 
but express my sorrowful conviction that, amongst the 
large majority of Dissenters, there is a deep hatred of 
the Church — ^an hostility which cannot be appeased by 
concession, and therefore must be opposed by firmness 
and vigilance. Coleridge has too truly described their 
character. ''I sometimes think it just possible," he 
says, " that the Disseuters may once more be animated 
by a wiser and a nobler spirit, and see their dearest 
interest in the Church of England, as the bulwark and 
glory of Protestantism, as they did at the Bevohition. 
But I doubt their being able to resist the low fac- 
tious malignity which has characterized them as a body 
for so many years." Every year, I am afraid, does 
but serve to increase these doubts. 

In truth, the question has already literally come to 
this, — ^not whether the Church will tolerate Dissenters, 
but whether Dissenters will tolerate the Church. Such 
being the case, how is it possible for an earnest-minded 
and sincere Churchman to maintain terms of amity 
with persons who avow such intentions ? Believing 
as we do, not only that the Church of England is a 
branch of the true Church of Chbist, but also that 
the establishment of the true Church in this nation is 
the instrument employed by Providence to impart the 
knowledge of salvation to hundreds and millions of 
souls, who, but for its ministrations, must live and die 
heathens, — how can we do otherwise than use all our 
utmost influence to thwart the schemes of those who 
desire to destroy it ? They are not merely mistaken 
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men, whom we might pity and pray for ; but they are 
mischievous and wrong-headed persons, whom we must 
also watch and oppose. G-rant that they are conscien- 
tious ; — so were those who thought they did G-od ser- 
vice when they slew the Apostles. It is no consola- 
tion to us to know that Dissenters are acting con- 
scientiously, when they are impeding the beneficial 
ministration of the Church, and thwarting God's 
gracious intention. For though we may not fear that 
God will suffer their schemes to succeed in the over- 
throw of the Church, yet their hostility has even now 
been productive of most fatal effects, and perhaps 
destroyed the souls of many for whom Chbist died, 
by filling them with suspicion and dislike of God*s 
ministers. Besides, the jealousy of the Dissenters and 
those who act with them, and the influence which, 
from their peculiar position, they at present possess, 
prevent the government from doing anything to save 
from heathenism the thousands of souls which are 
yearly dying off and perishing from lack of knowledge. 
They prevent the enlargement and increased influence 
of the true Church, and intercept the current of Divine 
grace ; selfishly grudging the influence of that Church 
which it would be impossible for them to supply. 
There is no more evident proof, to a Churchman, of the 
sinfulness of dissent than the almost universal hostility 
of Dissenters to the Church of God. It is the same 
with the political Papist. We must resolve, firmly to 
resist his encroachments, or submit to fall beneath 
them. All history teaches us that the Eomish Church 
has ever been deceitful and tyrannical ; and though 
these characteristics might be set down to the igno- 
rance and superstition of former ages, and we might 
charitably consider the assertion of the Eomanist, that 
his Church is unchanged and unchangeable, to be an 
empty boast, and a mere nominal adherence to a prin- 
ciple from which he cannot consistently depart, — ^yet 
we discover, in modern times, too sure evidences of his 
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former principles, to suffer us to forget the past. In 
the persecution of the Irish Protestants, and in the 
interpretation given by the Bomanists to their Par- 
liamentary oaths, we see too evident proofs of the 
same spirit which exterminated the Albigenses, and 
condemned John Hubs to the flames. With such ex- 
amples before us, we believe that, now as formerly, 
the consciences of such men can break through oaths, 
with as little trouble as the wily Proteus eluded his 
bonds ; and that the Church would be as safe in their 
power as a heretic in the dungeon of the Inquisition.^ 

And what greatly increases our mistrust of the 
sectarian and the Papist, is the mode which they take 
to accomplish their objects. In their political ani- 
mosity against the Church, they scruple not to join 
themselves in an unholy alliance with the revolutionist, 
and the infidel, and the avowed enemies of the cross of 
Chbist. How can the English Churchman do other- 
wise than entertain a great jealousy of such persons, 
and dislike their principles exceedingly, and resolve to 
check and guard against them to the utmost of his 
power ; and this, not from any personal ill-will, but 
from a deep concern for religious truth, and for the 
salvation of the souls of men ? 

The most astonishiug part of their conduct is, that 
with this avowed hostility to the Church, and after 
the many overt acts of injury which they have done, 
or attempted, still they affect to wish for nothing so 
much as peace and amity. It is like the conduct of 
a man who should come up and give you a blow on 
the face with the intention of knocking you down ; 
but finding you still on your legs, should hold out his 
hand and beg you to make peace. This we might do, 
if he begged our pardon, and promised not to repeat 
his attack ; but if we saw that he was merely watch- 
ing his opportunity to give us another ** heavy blow," 

^ This was written in the time of O'Connell's infloence. 
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the only resort left would be to hand him OTer to the 
police. 

Herbert spoke in a tone of more than usual Tehe- 
mence ; and his friend would have thought that he 
almost transgressed the bounds of charity, had he not 
been aware, from long experience, that uncharitable^ 
ness and undue severity formed no part of Herbert's 
character. Nor, on consideration, was he able to dis- 
cern, how an earnest-minded Churchman could help 
entertaining a just indignation and a watchful jealousy 
with regard to men, who are using every means in 
their power to impede the ministrations, and under- 
mine the influence, of the true Christian Church. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CHTXBOHlCAir IK SOCIETY. 

'* Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.'* 

Shakespbarx. 

The worldly old Polonius may be supposed to have 
had duelling in his thoughts, when he delivered this 
precept to his son. But the precept, so applied — at 
least the latter part of it — can have but little reference 
to a Churchman. In the first place, the Christian 
Churchman is not likely to be implicated in any trans- 
action which would lead to a duel. His courtesy 
would prevent him from gimng offence, and his charity 
from taking it. fiut if untoward circumstances should 
arise, and a challenge be sent to him, a Churchman 
has no alternative. He who acknowledges the ChriS' 
tian code to he his rule of li/e, cannot offer one word of , 
defence^ for either giving or accepting a challenge. 
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And one who is living under the Church's guidance, 
— who daily falls down before God in humble deyo- 
tion, observes the Lobd's Day with holy reverence, 
and partakes often of his Sayioub's Body and Blood, 
— one, in short, who is joined in spirit with Chbist, 
cannot for a moment harbour the desire of revenge, 
and seek the blood of his brother ; nor, on the othw 
hand, can he, from fear of the world's scorn, tempt his 
fellow sinner to take away his life. It may be a sore 
trial, — the sorest perhaps to which a Christian gentle- 
man can be subjected ; but it admits of no argument. 
A Christian Churchman's conscience will at once tell 
him, that he must obey the commandment of God, be 
the worldly consequences what they may. And, after 
all, it requires far more moral courage to refuse, than 
to accept a challenge. 

I desire, however, in the present chapter, to speak 
of those intellectual contests in which a Churchman is 
more likely to be engaged. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the present day, that 
religion is a private affair between each man and his 
Maker; and that we ought to leave our religious 
opinions behind us, when we enter into society. As 
to the propriety of doing so, we need not stop to in- 
quire, because we may at once deny the possibility. 
Our opinions form a part of ourselves : whatever we 
really believe, or strongly feel, we bear about with us 
wherever we go, and cannot suppress, or conceal, 
without a contmnal effort of vigilant hypocrisy. 

Is a Churchman then, a sort of spiritual knight- 
errant, who throws down his gauntlet, and challenges 
every one he meets to break a spear with him ? Cer- 
tainly not. He behaves, with regard to religious 
matters, in much the same manner as he does with re- 
gard to any thing else ; except that he uses more 
caution and seriousness. He maintains His Church 
opinions, as a gentleman and a Christian maintains 
any other opinion. Suppose, for instance, the profes- 
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sion of which be was a member were undervalued, or 
tbe regiment to wbicb be belonged were disparaged, 
or any society, of tbe beneficial tendency of wbicb be 
was convinced, were attacked, — be would feel bimself 
called on to defend tbem in a firm yet temperate man- 
ner. So, if a Cburcbman bears tbe Gburcb attacked, 
or its principles called in question or mis-stated, it is 
his duty to protest against tbe accusation or mis- 
statement ; taking care, of course, to control bis feel- 
ings witbin due bounds, and to speak witb calmness, 
though witb zeal. He will not be forward and dispu- 
tatious ; neither will he shrink from maintaining the 
truth, when circumstances call on him to do so. And, 
generally speaking, the Churchman need not fear tbe 
encounter : for, besides that truth and justice are on 
his side, tbe Christian spirit, which is in him, will give 
him that patience and control over his temper, and 
that sincere and earnest manner, wbicb, if they do not 
ensure a successful issue to his argument, will at least 
save him from defeat. 

Next to tbe moral qualities and right feelings, 
which are so requisite in all arguments, it is highly 
desirable that churchmen, both lay and clerical, should 
be acquainted witb tbe common topics and facts re- 
lating to tbe Gburcb ; in order that they may be able 
to answer tbe objections of assailants. Nothing can 
equal tbe barefaced falsehoods and ridiculous fallacies 
which are commonly broached witb regard to tbe 
Church; except it be tbe marvellous ignorance and pre- 
judice displayed, even by otherwise well-informed per- 
sons, when any Church question is brought into dis- 
cussion. You may argue gravely with a person of 
education for half an hour on tbe bearings of history 
upon Church matters, and at last find out that he does 
not know tbe difference between tbe Council of Nice 
and the Council of Trent.^ Tbe most extraordinary 

^ The common use of the word ** Catholic,*' instead of Romanist, 
or Roman Catholic, implies great ignorance or carelessness. The 

O 
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want of knowledge, both as to facts and first principles, 

Srevails in every society where Church matters are 
iscussed, from the tap-room of the public-house to the 
floor of the House of Commons. 

Having made these few observations, let us return 
to the history of our two Churchmen. 

Arthur Eidley was by no means averse to a mode- 
rate mixture in society, which he was peculiarly fitted 
for adorning, by his ample fund of information, his 
ready talent, and courteous manners. But professional 
duties claimed precedence over social intercourse, and 
obliged him to restrict the circle of his acquaintance. 
His rule was to confine himself chiefly to his family 
connexions and old friends ; not seeking more general 
society, except when he had the opportunity of enlarg- 
ing his acquaintance with good and able men. To 
these he joined himself gladly, and was well known 
among the leading churchmen, both in Parliament and 
elsewhere. 

During Herbert's visit, he took his friend with him 
to several dinner parties, where they were liable to 
meet with persons of all opinions. 

One day, Herbert found himself seated opposite a 
person, who evidently thought himself of some im- 
portance. He was a young man of rank, who had 
gained some celebrity by a popular novel, and, on the 
strength of his reputation, was in a fair way of spoiling 
an otherwise amiable and candid disposition, by laps- 
ing into the sentimentality and pedantic dogmatism of 
the pseudo-liberal school. The conversation turned, 
after dinner, on some recent measure of G-ovemment, 
and it was asserted that Dissenters could not now 
complain that they had not perfect toleration. 

*' Oh, I hate the very name of toleration (said Lord 

Englinh Church is the true ** Catholic Church." See the Creeds, 
and the prayer in our Liturgy, **for all conditions of men/' 
in all which the '* Catholic'' is spoken of as the true Church. 
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• 

"Waverley). Toleration implies a condescension on 
the part of the tolerators, and is a perfect insult to 
those whom they profess to tolerate. A man has as 
much right to his own religious helief, as to the com- 
mon light of heaven." 

Herbert had listened to a good deal of such decla- 
mation with great patience, but he was too good a 
Christian to suffer any person to remain in so deplo- 
rable an error as seemed to be implied in the latter 
sentence. 

" Your Lordship means of course (said he in a mild 
though serious tone), that, in a political sense, every 
one has a right to his own religious belief." 

Lord Waverley looked inquiringly, as if not exactly 
understanding the drift of the observation. 

*^ We should make a distinction (continued Mr. 
Herbert) between the political and religious right. It 
is very true that, so tar as the state is concerned, a 
man may believe or disbelieve just what he chooses. 
But religiously speaking, a man has no such right ; 
because G-od has given us a revelation, and expressly 
said, that he that believeth not must perish in his 
8ins."i 

Lord Waverley was somewhat startled at the ab- 
ruptness, but, at the same time, mild seriousness of 
the rebuke. It was expressed, however, in so perfectly 
gentlemanlike and unpresuming a tone, and the mat- 
ter of it was so grave and important, that it was im- 
possible for him to be offended, or to treat it with 
contempt, even if he had wished to do so. 

''The words which you have quoted (said he in 
reply) relate evidently to a general acceptance of 
Christianity ; and there I am disposed to agree with 
you. The infidel rejects revealed truth at his peril. 
But surely it is quite unimportant what ybrw of Chris- 
tianity a man embraces, provided he be conscientious. 
You will, I am sure, agree with the poet : 

1 See S. John iii. 18 ; S. Mark xvi. 16 ; 1 S. John ▼. 10. 
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' For modes of faiih let graceless zealots fight. 
His cau't be wrong whose heart is in the right.' " 

Herbert. — If we agree with the poet, we must, I am 
afraid, disagree with the Apostle. S. Paul laid great 
stress on the forms of religion. He exhorts his young 
friend, S. Timothy, to " hold fast the form of sound 
words ;'*^ and thanks God for the Soman converts, be- 
cause they had believed " that form of doctrine which 
was delivered to them."^ And S. Jude exhorts all 
Christians to " contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once [for all] delivered to the saints."* So we 
have to choose between modern liberalism, or the 
** graceless zeal" of an Apostle. 

Lord "Waverley was not very learned in the Scrip- 
tures, but he thought he could master his reverend 
antagonist with his own weapons. ''It is the doC' 
trinet** he said, " the form of doctrine of which the 
Apostle is speaking. What I alluded to were the 
external forms, which seem to me perfectly unimpor- 
tant. What can it signify whether a clergyman wears 
a surplice or not, provided his dress is decent; or 
whether the Church be governed by Bishops, or in 
any other way, provided it is well governed ?" 

Herbert, — The passages which I quoted apply cer- 
tainly, as you have said, to the form of doctrine, and I 
am glad that so far we agree, — that is, in the necessity 
of maintaining the form of sound doctrine. With re- 
gard to the mere external forms, as you call them, I 
think, if it would not be tiring you, that I could point 
out distinctions which are important. 

Lord Waverley signified his wish to hear further, 
and the rest of tne company were evidently interested 
in the discussion. 

Herbert, — Tou say that forms are unimportant, and 
that Christians ought not to dispute about them. The 
position which I would maintain, is, that some forms 
are very important, and that with regard to those which 

> 2 Tim. i. 13. « Rom. vi. 17. » S. Jude 3. 
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ere not so, the ein of separation from the Church on 
account of them, is great in proportion to their unim* 
portance. 

Take the forms which you have mentioned, — Epis- 
copacy, and the use of the surplice. It is at once 
evident that one is a grave and serious question, and 
the other, in itself, of little moment. But it is clearly 
illogical to class them both together as forms, and to 
argue or infer, that because Christians have too per- 
timiciously disputed about the use of the surplice, 
therefore they ought to be indifferent about Episco- 
pacy. 

By way of illustration, let us suppose the case of an 
army. It will be evident that some forms are essential 
to its very constitution, and others are non-essential. 
It is, I presume, essential that every division of an 
army should be under one commander, and that a good 
understanding and mutual correspondence should be 
kept up between the different divisions, and that there 
should be a regular gradation of officers, who shall not 
be liable to be cashiered by those whom they command. 
Without these an army could not be efficient. So 
neither can the Church, unless each Diocese has its 
regular head, and due gradation of subordinate minis- 
ters, and a proper connexion is maintained throughout 
the whole body. 

But again, it is evident, that in the army it is of 
little moment what is the colour or particular cut of 
the uniform. Nay, the uniform may vary according 
to the fashion of the day. The powdered and pigtailed 
grenadiers under Gheneral Wolfe maintained the honour 
of England as well as the mustachioed dragoons of 
Waterloo. So, as you say, it is very unimportant 
whether a clergyman wear a black gown or a white 
one. He may preach and pray equally well in one as 
in the other. 

Yet these details though unimportant in them- 
selves, become important when they have been established 

o2 
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ty competent authority. If, for instance, some of tbd 
soldiers in a regiment took it into their heads to ap- 
pear on parade in blue uniform, when all the rest wore 
red, they would justly subject themselyes to punish- 
ment, not because their uniform was worse than that 
of the rest, but for disobeying orders. So, if the 
Church of any nation orders that the seryice shall be 
performed in a surplice, it would be highly blameable 
in any individual minister to object to such an arrange- 
ment, — not because a white gown is better than a 
black one, but because it would be a needless deyiation 
from uniformity. 

And in proportion to the triviality of the matter, 
just so would be the perverseness of him who sepa- 
rated from the Church on account of it. Dissenters, 
you will say, differ from the Church on some trifling 
forms ; — why then do they separate themselves from 
us ? If the forms are trifling, why do they not yield 
them for the sake of unity ; or, at least, remain in our 
communion ? It is not so much for the difference of 
form that we blame them, as for their separation from 
the Church which ought to be one and undivided. 

However, we have seen that Episcopacy is not a 
mere question of forms. Episcopacy, and a due gra- 
dation of the ministry, are of as vital importance to 
the well-being of the Church, as a good staff to the 
efliciency of an army. And this is putting the ques- 
tion on the very lowest ground ; because, looking at 
Scripture and at Church History, we can prove that 
the Episcopal form was that in which the Church was 
founded by the Apostles, and in which it continued 
for fifteen hundred years. The Bishops are the only 
order of the ministry who have received divine authority 
to ordain^ and therefore without their ordination no 
minister can prove his right to preach the Gospel^ or to 
administer the Sacraments, Therefore we are bound to 
maintain the Episcopal form of government, not merely 
from motives of expediency, but from deference to the 
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iiniversal concurrence of the Church, founded on in- 
spired authority. Evren if the form of Episcopacy were 
indifferent, it would be highly presumptuous and dis- 
respectful to separate from the Church on account of 
it : but if Episcopacy was, as we believe, of apostolic 
institution, and essential to the constitution of the 
Church, what before was a matter of insubordination, 
is now a clear case of desertion or mutiny. 

Herbert apologized for having made so long an 
harangue, but was assured that no apology was needed. 

Lord Waverley had tact enough to perceive that his 
reverend opponent knew a great deal more about the 
matter than himself, and he had candour enough to 
acknowledge it. 

"You are a most zealous, champion of Episcopacy, 
and I confess I do not feel myself competent to dis- 
cuss the question with you. In fact, to say the truth, 
I have never thought about the matter in a theological 
point of view ; but considered Episcopacy merely as 
one of the forms of Church government which might 
be adopted or rejected at pleasure. But, after what 
you have said, I must so far do justice to your argu- 
ments, as to acknowledge, that the question seems to 
be one of more importance than I judged it." 

This was as large a measure of concession as could 
be expected from an opponent in mixed company. 
Herbert expressed his satisfaction that what he had 
brought forward had convinced his Lordship of the 
importance of the question, and was certain the argu- 
ment would bear a thorough sifting ; and so the dis- 
cussion dropped. 

"When they returned home, Eidley reverted to their 
conversation. " I did not expect (said he) that we 
should have met so liberal a party, or I am not sure 
whether I should have taken you there. However, I 
rejoice that I did so, because you have given me a 
lesson of temperate and Christian argument, which I 
hope I shall profit by. And I must say that Lord 
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Waverley behaved admirablj. Tou have quite won 
his friendship. He expressed his intention of calling 
on you, and hopes to continue your acquaintance, that 
he may gain, as he says, a little more sound doctrine 
in so agreeable a way. I told him that I was sorry to 
8ay> yon were soon about to leave town, but, if he 
would make one of a small party at my house to- 
morrow, I had no doubt that you would be happy to 
talk over Church matters with him." 

Herbert, — I do not like arguments on religion, or 
indeed on any subject, in mixed company. But I hold 
it to be the duty of Christians to bear testimony to 
the truth, even at the risk of giving offence. Offence, 
however, is much more frequently given by the man- 
ner in which the truth is stated, than by the truth 
itself. 

Ridley, — Pray tell me your secret for upholding the 
truth without offence ; for I confess I do not always 
find it very practicable. 

Herbert. — There are one or two plain rules which 
generally keep me out of difficulty. In the first place, 
I always make a rule to appeal to Scripture^ when 
Scripture is explicit on the point in question. Just as 
if I were discussing a legal question, I should appeal 
to the Statutes at large. A clear undoubted text of 
Scripture generally settles the argument, even if it 
does not convince your opponent ; for few persons, in 
decent society, like to find themselves in opposition to 
the Word of God. If the authority of Scripture is 
denied, then, of course, the argument is put on a dif- 
ferent footing. Tou may either relinquish it, on the 
plea that you have no common ground to stand on ; or 
else, if your subject admits of h priori or philosophical 
arguments, you may take your stand on them. But 
there are many subjects on which it is very imprudent 
to venture except on Scriptural grounds. Take for 
instance the Athanasian Creed. Without a full ad- 
mission on the part of your opponent that he defers 
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to the authority of Scripture, it would be most unwise 
to discuss it at all. This suggestion you will find im- 
portant, because I have observed that a clever dispu- 
tant, when he is hard pressed, is sure to fly off from 
the subject in hand, to some collateral topic which 
cannot be popularly defended. But you must not fol- 
low your opponent wherever he chooses to lead you, 
but keep him to the point in dispute ; until you per- 
ceive that your arguments have had their due effect 
on those who hear you, for whom in fact they were 
intended. 

Another rule, which is indispensable to enable a 
person to maintain his argument, is never to lose his 
temper. If your opponent is an ill-tempered, over- 
bearing, or conceited fellow, it is far better to end the 
argument with a truce. Well, sir, as we are not 
likely to convince each other, we had better drop the 
subject ! On the other hand, if you meet with a 
hard-headed, cold-hearted, wary disputant, do not 
allow him to throw you off your guard, or entrap you 
into any dangerous admission. If you can avoid this, 
your zeal and sincerity will give you an advantage. 
But once lose your temper, and you are more likely to 
injure your cause than to advance it. 

One fault of Churchmen, and indeed of all quiet 
peaceable men, is, that they are apt to act too much 
on the defensive. When you are fairly engaged in a 
discussion, you should be able to avail yourself of 
all your advantages. In general, a few plain argu- 
ments, or a few words well spoken, are sufficient to 
defend your own position, and then you may carry the 
war into your enemy's country. If, for instance, you 
are arguing with a Dissenter, you have an ample field 
to attack him, on the proved insufficiency of the volun- 
tary system, the cruelty of leaving the poor to mere 
chance instruction, the miserably dependent state of 
dissenting ministers, the presumptuousness of men 
taking upon themselves the office of priesthood. I am 
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only suggesting the prudent mode of proceeding when 
the discussion is forced upon you, and am far from 
recommending a Churchman to seek for it. Still, in 
these days, there is such a wide-spread spirit of cavil 
and scepticism, and all our most cherished feelings 
and dearest interests are so continually outraged, that 
we must make up our minds often to buckle on our 
armour, although we might greatly prefer to remain 
at peace. 

Ridley. — I thank you very much for your valuable 
hints, as well as for your example. I confess, with 
shame, that I have often let observations pass in 
mixed company which ought not to have been uncon- 
tradicted : — and this from the fear that I should be 
led into an unpleasant argument. The situation of a 
sincere Churchman in society is certainly difficult, but 
by a strict adherence to the rules which you have 
named, I hope in future to be able to maintain the 
truth without giving cause for offence. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OHrEOHMAN's OPINIOIT OK NATIONAL EDIUCA- 

TION. 

'' Oh say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain ; 
That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 

** Dim or nnheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind." 

Christian Year. 

LoBD Wateblet was a young nobleman of consider- 
able promise, and likely to occupy a prominent posi- 
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tion, both from his active talent and family connexions. 
He had already appeared before the public with some 
Sclat as an author, and waited only for a fit oppor- 
tunity to obtain a seat in the legislature. Circum- 
stances had hitherto induced him to espouse the 
opinions of a rather ultra-liberal school ; but his can- 
dour led him sincerely to desire for truth, and it was 
with this view that he sought the opportunity of dis- 
cussing his opinions with two such men as Herbert 
and Eidley; and they, on their part, were rejoiced 
that one of Lord Waverley's station and talent should 
show a disposition to listen to their counsel. 

The party at Bidley's house was just such an one 
as to afford the best possible chance of free and fair 
discussion ; consisting of a small number of well-edu- 
cated persons, too courteous to provoke anger, yet 
too sincere to suppress the truth. 

Their principal topic was National Education, for 
which Lord Waverley was a warm advocate. 

" Nothing (said he) can show more plainly the ab- 
solute necessity of education than the lamentable 
credulity and ignorance of the people. Look only at 
the fanaticism which has lately led to such fatal re- 
sults in Kent. Conceive the barbarous ignorance 
which could give credit to the tales of that madman 
Courtenay." 

Ridley. — ^Tour lordship must allow me to put in a 
word of defence for the poor Kentish peasants. I do 
not see anything peculiar in their ignorance. Cour- 
tenay was a popular agitator, who inflamed the minds 
of his followers till they believed just whatever he 
chose to tell them. But I do not see that his views 
were much more absurd than those of the common 
run of democrats and political agitators; nor do I 
think the credulity or ignorance of the Kentish pea- 
sants greater than that of our manufacturing populace, 
who believe the wild extravagances and miserable cant 
of their leaders. There is something inexplicable in 
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credulity : it does not appear to result from want of 
education : ILomanists, both educated and uneducated, 
believe the legends of saints, whose pretensions were 
very similar in kind to those of Courtenaj. [Educated 
Protestants have put faith in the unknown tongues ; 
nay, men of science, who are supposed to be exempt 
from such weakness, have believed in alchemy, spirit 
rapping, and table turning — all which appear to be 
nothing more than the result of an unbounded cre- 
dulity exercised upon a few ill-ascertained facts. How- 
ever, after all, I ^ink that over-credulity is an error 
on the right side. Superstition is infinitely better 
than infidelity. The sceptic may laugh at the enthu- 
siast, but he is the greater fool of the two. 

Herbert. — The theory of fanaticism is amongst the 
most inexplicable ; and its springs are hidden in the 
deepest recesses of a weak . and sinful nature. It is 
not a disease of the head so much as of the heart. 
And therefore I cannot but agree with Lord Waver- 
ley, that education may do much to correct it. Of 
course I do not mean, by education, the mere teaching 
children to read and write. Beading is not education, 
but the mere instrument of education ; nay, it may 
bo perverted to the very contrary ; for if you teach a 
person to read, and then put into his hands what is 
fdlso or fallacious, it is clear that you only make him 
moro ignorant than he was before. Instead of using 
education to raise him in the scale of intelligence and 
virtue, you employ it only to blind and degrade him ; 
and he shall be as much open to credulity and fana^ 
tic ism as he was before, perhaps more so. But if 
you give him a really good education, — a sound moral 
training ; — and infuse into him such principles as shall 
enable him to control his passions, and repress the 
corrupt tendencies of his nature, and so apply his 
mind unbiassed to the truth, you arm him with prin- 
ciples which will secure him from the schemes of 
kuaves and enthusiasts, whether religious or political. 
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Lord Waverley. — You are an advocate, I see, for 
making religion the basis of education ; I quite agree 
with you : and I think that it is time for government 
seriously to take up this important subject. Every 
child in the country ought to have the benefit of edu- 
cation ; and certainly religion should be an essential 
part of it. They should be taught to read the Bible ; 
but without troubling themselves about peculiar dog- 
mas ; and then, when they come to years of discre- 
tion, they might join what sect or church they pleased. 

Herbert. — Pray, my lord, may I ask you what you 
mean by peculiar dogmcLs ? 

Lord Waverley, — I mean the distinguishing doctrines 
of any church or sect. These I would omit from my 
scheme, and bring the children up in the moral pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, or those doctrines which are alike 
admitted by all denominations. 

Herbert. — Have you ever given your attention to 
the details of education P Did you ever instruct a 
class in one of our National or Sunday schools ? 

Lord Waverley acknowledged that he had not. 

You will therefore, I am sure, (continued Herbert,) 
allow one whose profession leads him to a constant 
acquaintance with the minutise of religious education, 
to say that such a scheme as that which you have 
proposed is quite impracticable. Tou cannot, if you 
would, teach religion unthout teaching some particular 
sort of religion ; you cannot help teaching the religion 
of the Church, or of some sect which is separate from 
the Church. 

Lord Waverley. — Pray explain to me the difficulty ; 
I am anxious to learn the opinion of one who has had 
experience in these matters, which I confess that I 
have not. 

Herbert, — All persons would acknowledge, I pre- 
sume, that it is useless to set children to read the 
Sible without explaining to them the meaning of it. 
(Lord Waverley assented.) Words, which to you or 
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me may appear perfectly plain, would convey no in- 
telligible sense to children, who read them for the 
first time. Suppose a child to read the words which 
form a part of tne commission given by our Lobd to 
the Apostles : '' He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved "^ — words which may be considered as 
containing the first principles of the Gospel — how 
veiT little meaning would these words convey to a 
child of five or six years old, unless explained to him 
by the teacher. What could he undl^rstand about 
salvation, or faith, or baptism, unless some one taught 
him ? The teacher must explain to him that salvation, 
or the being ** saved," means being released Jrom sin 
in this world, and received unto glory hereafter ; that 
they who would be saved must acknowledge Jssub 
Chbist to be the SoK of Gon, and be baptized by 
His ministers ; and, for fear of misunderstanding, he 
might very properly go on to say that " belief," or 
faith, must be shown by goodness or holiness of life ; 
and that holiness of life can only be obtained by 
prayer to God to send His Holt Spibit into our 
neajrts. Here we have then, connected with this one 
text, and necessary for the right understanding of it, — 
besides other matters, the great doctrines of the 
divinity of our Lobd, justification by faith, sanctifi- 
cation by the Spibit : which are the peculiar tenets 
of the true Church, in opposition to the Socinian and 
other separatists. And these doctrines are not elicited 
from this text only, or from a few texts, but meet us 
in every page of Scripture ; they are the key-stone of 
the system of revealed truth. Without a right ex- 
planation of these texts, the whole Scripture would be 
a riddle and a paradox. 

Lord Waverley, — Do you think it necessary, then, 
that these doctnnes should be explained to children P 

Herbert, — ^I consider it absolutely necessary. First, 
for the reason already mentioned, that they cannot 

' S. Mark xvi. 16. 
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understand Scripture without them. It is quite im- 
possible for them to know what Scripture means with- 
out these doctrines. The doctrines themselves are^ in 
facty nothing more than Scripture explained. And 
secondly, they are essential for the very first purposes 
of religious education. Surely we cannot pretend to 
educate children in revealed truth without teaching 
them that salvation is through faith in Chbist cruci- 
fied, and that godliness of life is to be attained only 
by prayer for the grace of the Holy Spieit. We 
cannot profess to instruct children in the Scriptures, 
and yet suppress those truths which burn in every 
page. Who can say at what age the salvation of a 
child rests on his own personal faith in Jesus Chbist P 
Who can say when the whole complexion of his life 
and character depends on his prayers for Q-od's grace ? 
And shall we keep back from them those vital doc- 
trines, which ought to be infused into the very consti- 
tution of their soiils, and become the habitual motives 
of all their actions ? 

Lord ^Tflrcr/^.— Certainly your reasons appear 
strong. It did not occur to me that the doctrines of 
religion were of that practical importance which you 
have shown them to be. 

It seems to me, (said Eidley, joining in the conver- 
sation,) that the duty of basing National Education 
on sound Church principles may be placed, also, on 
the footing of fairness and generosity. We belong to 
the Church ourselves, because we believe it to be 
Chsist's institution, and because we believe its doc- 
trines to be the doctrines of revealed truth ; and we 
bring up our own children in Church principles for 
the same reason, and because we feel sure, that, in so 
doing, we are conferring on them the greatest boon 
which parents can give or children receive. Surely^ 
then, it would be something unfeeling and ungenerous 
to educate the children of our poorer brethren on another 
and a baser system : it would be like feeding them on 
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"a coarser sort of food." We ought to do as we 
would be done by, and feed our neighbour's children 
with the same wholesome doctrine whereby we hope 
that we and our children shall be saved. 

Lord JVaverley, -^Both you and your excellent friend, 
Mr. Herbert, seem to lay great stress on the neces- 
sity of wholesome and sound doctrine ; greater than 
I have been accustomed to assign to any particular 
system of belief. 

Herbert. — It is not possible to attribute more im- 
portance to sound doctrine than the Scriptures do. 
We are commanded to *' continue in the faith grounded 
and settled,"^ to " hold fast the faithful word which 
we have been taught,"^ to " keep the good thing which 
was committed to us,"* to "hold fast the form of 
sound words."* " I beseech you," says S. Paul to 
the Corinthians^ " by the name of our Lobd Jesus 
Chbist, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no division among you, but that ye be per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment."^ With such texts of Scripture as 
these continually occurring throughout the New Tes- 
tament, how can we consider it a matter of indif-r 
ference, whether the youth of the nation be instructed 
in the doctrines of the Church which we know to be 
sound, or whether they adopt, other doctrines which 
we verily believe to be wrong ? Truth is one and un- 
changeable ; and every deviation from the truth must 
be wrong ; just as every line which is not straight 
must needs be crooked. How, then, can we, as Church- 
men, or how can dissenters themselves, consent that 
their children should be brought up in any system ex- 
cept that which they respectively believe to be true P 

Lord Waverley, — Well, you are so far liberal, that 
you allow Christians of other denominations the same 
liberty to educate their children according to their 

» Col. i. 23. 2 Tit. i. 9. » 1 Tim. vi. 20. 

* 2 Tim. i. 13. * 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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own tenets, which you claim for yourself. It is against 
indifference that you argue, and I confess I think cor« 
rectly ; but I am afraid that you put an end to the 
hope of National Education. 

Herbert, — National Education, however much to be 
desired, is, I fear, under present circumstances, out of 
the question. The neutral system is, as I have shown, 
impracticable ; and a sound system on Church princi- 
ples would not be agreed to, in the present divided 
state of public opinion. A compulsory school-rate, 
too, would stand on a very different footing from a 
ehurch-rate, because one would be a new impost, 
whereas the land has been subject to the other from 
time immemorial. 

But, in default of a government scheme, I think 
that Churchmen ought to avail themselves of the pre- 
vailing desire for knowledge, and adopt vigorous mea- 
sures to spread a sound education throughout the 
different ranks of society. With regard to the educa- 
tion of the upper classes, — ^though the present system 
might admit of much improvement, yet it is based on 
sound principle. The doctrines of the Church are 
taught at our Universities and principal schools ; and 
very generally, the instruction of the sons of our no- 
bility and gentry falls into the hands of the Clergy. 
Then, we have the recently established institution of 
King's College, and its connexions, — ^in all of which 
sound religion and useful knowledge go hand in hand. 
With regard to these, all that we, as Churchmen, have 
to do, is to pray for G-od's blessing on them, and re- 
sist any attempt which may be made from without to 
eorrupt the soundness of their teaching. 

For the humbler classes, the National School Society 
has already done much to provide the same wholesome 
instruction ; and she awaits only the assurances of 
greater support to extend her operations to the re- 
motest comer of the land. 

Lord Waverley. — Still, there is a numerous clasSy 

p2 
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which do not derive benefit from any of these institu- 
tions. 

Herbert, — I was going to observe, that, between 
the higher classes which are educated at our Univer- 
sities and principal schools, and the poor who receive 
instruction .in our National and Sunday schools, there 
is a wide interval, occupied by an intelligent and im- 
portant population : and here it is, perhaps, more than 
any where, at the present time, that the greatest ex- 
ertions are needed to infuse the pure and scriptural 
doctrines of the Church, and train in a right direction 
that energy and intelligence, which can only be guided 
rightly by the influence of pure religion. I am happy 
to say that the attention of able and influential men 
has been directed to this subject, and a machinery will, 
I hope, soon be set in motion, the power of which will 
be brought to bear on this hitherto neglected portion 
of the community. If this scheme is zealously sup- 
ported and prudently carried out, we may hope that 
in the course of a few years all the various classes of 
our community may be trained in communion with 
the Church of Chbist. 

Ridley. — You allude, I suppose, to the Metropolitan 
Institution ? 

Herbert, — To that, and also to the plans of the 
National Society for extending their operations into 
a higher sphere.^ Their plans are still imperfectiy 
developed, and must, of course, depend in no smaU 
degree on the support which they obtain. The mis- 
fortune is, that well-disposed persons, especially lay- 
men, are not sufficiently alive to the immense im- 
portance of these and similar proposals. They see an 

^ Since this was written, a most important scheme has been set 
on foot, and partially carried out in the diocese of Chichester, by 
the Rev. N. Woodard, which deserves the encouragement of all 
good Churchmen. Two large colleges have been already built at 
Hurstpierpoint and Lancing, and another opened for the lower 
middle classes at Shoreham. Many excellent and devoted men 
have given their personal aid. This scheme has already great 
success to recommend it, and the prospect of indefinite good. 
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advertisement respecting a new society, and set it 
down as some new-fangled scheme in which they have 
little or no interest. Or they hear a charity sermon 
about education, and cast their sovereign into the 
plate, and then dismiss the subject from their thoughts, 
with little concern whether the institution prosper or 
fail. Or, perhaps they read an article in some leading 
Heview, the arguments of which they highly approve, 
and straightway forget. They forget that all these 
are appeals to themselves, — the affluent and educated 
portion of the community ; — and that on their co- 
operation, under Divine Providence, must depend the 
success or failure of the schemes. 

It ought to be impressed strongly on Churchmen, 
that the maintenance of Church principles is the husi' 
ness of all. If Church principles are true principles, 
it is our duty as Christians to do all in our power to 
maintain and to spread them ; and if they are, as I 
verily believe, the principles through which our nation 
has hitherto prospered, we are still further bound, as 
patriots, to uphold their influence. We must act 
vigorously together, and learn to make sacrifices both 
of our ease and of our wealth for the cause of truth. 
Every Churchman ought to be solemnly exhorted by 
God's ministers to set apart a portion of his income 
for the honour of God, as his forefathers used to do ; 
and the sum so set apart might be entrusted to any 
Bishop, in whom he may have confidence, after the 

Erimitive custom, to be by him employed according to 
is discretion ; or perhaps, more properly, in accord- 
ance with modem notions, the Bishop might call in 
the aid of a council or committee of the principal 
Churchmen in his diocese ; or else it might be contri- 
buted to those charitable institutions, of the objects 
of which the donor most approves. And next to the 
endowment of Churches, I know no scheme of more 
immediate urgency, nor any on which the character and 
fortunes of our country more depend, than Education 
on Church principles. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

mSOELLANEOVS CHUBGH MATTERS. 

'' If, on our daily course, our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

* * * « 

How would our hearts with wisdom talk. 
Along life's dullest, dreariest walk ! 

^p ^P ^^ ^^ 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ;— 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God." 

ChriUian Year, 

At the expiration of his month of absence, Herbert 
bade adieu to his friend and sister, blessed his little 
godson, and departed homewards to resume his paro- 
chial labours. He had received much pleasure from 
his visit to his friend, and was highlv gratified to see 
the estimation in which he was held, as a man of 
sound principles and rising talent. Above all, he 
thanked God that his dear sister was blessed with the 
society of an affectionate husband; and that God 
seemed indeed to '' lift up the light of His counte- 
nance upon them.'' Herbert had renewed also many 
old friendships and acquaintances, and had learned 
much that was going on, both in the religious and 
political world. And now he was returning with 
undiminished zeal to resume the pastoral charge of 
'* those few sheep which he had left m the wilderness.** 
His thoughts were beginning to revert to their ao- 
customed channels; and, as the coach whirled him 
through the streets, his meditations oscillated plea- 
santly between London and his dear Welboume. 
He was not destined, however, to enjoy his medita- 
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tions uninterruptedly. The coachman drew up at a 
public-house in the suburbs, and inquired if Mr. Owen 
was there ? whereupon a respectable-looking middle- 
aged gentleman, who was poring over a newspaper 
at the bow-window of the travellers* room, hastily 
swallowed the remains of his brandy and water, and 
having paid his reckoning, came forth with his carpet- 
bag and great coat, and took his seat opposite to Mr. 
Herbert. 

Herbert was not altogether displeased with the 
commercial business-like face of his companion; 
which, if not of the most refined and intellectual 
order, indicated a considerable degree of shrewdness 
and honest independence. Though he would have 
been better satisfied to have continued his solitary 
meditations, yet he was too courteous and good- 
natured to check the advances of his fellow-traveller, 
albeit certainly not of the most polished kind. Mr. 
Owen was one of those inquisitive persons who like to 
know who they are in company with, how far their 
fellow-travellers are going, what is their profession, 
and all about them ; and he soon ascertained, by 
direct interrogation, that Mr. Herbert was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Upon which he 
announced himself to be a Dissenter, and manifested 
a perfect readiness to enter into a theological discus- 
sion, and settle their respective creeds. But his 
manner was so irreverent, his observations so wide of 
the mark, and his reHgious opinions, at least respect- 
ing the Churdi, so manifestly derived from political 
periodicals, that Mr. Herbert thought it hopeless to 
argue with such an opponent, and very quietly took a 
pamphlet from his pocket, and began to read. 

But Mr. Owen had no delight in meditation : his 
mind was rather of a practical than a contemplative 
turn ; and he was evidently annoyed by the silence 
of his fellow-traveller. Unfortunately the pamphlet 
itself furnished opportunity for discussion, as it bore 
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the title of " Unity of the Church," in large letters 
on the back. 

''It would indeed be a great blessing/' said the 
Dissenter, " if we could restore unity of the Church." 

" Indeed it would, sir," said Mr. Herbert, dryly, 
again resuming his pamphlet, which he had only for a 
moment laid aside. 

"How is it possible," said the Dissenter, after 
travelling about ten miles further, " to live in unity, 
while English Churchmen insist oh unchurching their 
Christian brethren for such trifling differences ?" 

" If those Christian brethren, of whom you speak,'* 
replied Mr. Herbert, "would give up their trifiing 
differ ences^ and return to the bosom of the Church." 

Mr. Owen was not immediately prepared with an 
answer, so that Herbert had time civilly to get back 
to his pamphlet before another question was asked 
him. 

At length they approached Oxford, and looked 
down from Headington on the domes and spires of 
that ancient city, resting below them in calm serenity. 
What a contrast to the busy streets of the metropolis, 
which they had so lately left. There all was bustle 
and anxiety — a crowd of anxious persons passing and 
repassing each other, with business inscribed on eveiy 
feature, business depicted on every limb. Here the 
pale student, or the grave professor, pacing leisurely 
down the High Street, or extending their walk to the 
adjacent country. Not that animation was wanting 
to the scene ; lor there was the gay face of youth ; 
and many knots of under-graduates might be seen, 
just released, — for it was about the middle of the 
day, — from the lecture-room and the study, and 
hastening forth on foot or horseback, in parties 
of twos or threes, to their respective amusements. 
Herbert was reminded of the happy days of youth, 
and thought on many a dear friend, some, alas ! no 
more, some gone forth to the busy world, some stili 
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lingering at the University ; and he would have gladly 
rested on his journey to inquire after those amongst 
his contemporaries who sojourned amidst those ahodes 
of learning. But his duties forbade him to stay, and 
he was whirled rapidly through his old home, with a 
mixed feeling of regret and interests 

Very different were the cogitations of his companion ; 
and they had scarcely passed the stones, when he began 
to give vent to them. For Herbert having finished his 
pamphlet, was left a defenceless victim of his perti- 
nacious assailant. 

"I never can pass through Oxford," said Mr. 
Owen, " without wondering at the useless waste of 
capital expended in those old monkeries. I cannot 
bear to look at those idle gownsmen. A set of 
drones I I should like to see them set to some useful 
work.*' 

Herb^ert, — I can assure you that those old monkeries^ 
as you call them, are by no means so useless as you 
seem to imagine^ Our ablest and most learned men 
have been educated at this and the sister university. 

Mr. Owen. — Mis^educated, you mean; crammed 
with useless knowledge, and bred up in bigotry and 
intolerance. 

Herbert. — If their education is so faulty, how is it 
that the first men in the country,-— our best politicians 
and ablest statesmen, — have passed their youth within 
these walls P 

Mr. Owen. — I should be glad to know what right 
they have to exclude Dissenters from amongst them P 

Herbert. — Why should the Dissenters complain of 
their exclusion, if the education obtained here is so 
valueless P Besides the fundamental principle of 
education in the Universities is, that it shall be 
aceordins to the tenets of the Established Church. 
The whole system is conducted on this principle. It 
is not possible, therefore, to educate Dissenters ; either 
they must submit to be educated as Churchmen, or 
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else we musfc alter our system, and then Churchmen 
could not be educated here. 

The Dissenter did not exactly know what to answer 
to this dilemma ; so^ according to the most approved 
practice of talkative, disputatious persons, he went off 
to another of his cut-and-dried common-places. 

Mr, Owen. — Your whole system, sir, wants reform : 
it wants reform, sir. What a shameful abuse it is 
that pluralities should be tolerated in the Church ! 

Herbert. — I should be as glad to see a real reform 
in the Church as you can be; — ^perhaps more so, 
inasmuch as a Churchman is more likely to wish to 
see the Church improved than a Dissenter; — ^and I 
would not object to begin with pluralities. Pluralities 
are the misfortune, not the fault, of the Church. If 
each living were made a decent maintenance for a 
clergyman, then pluralities might be abolished, but 
not before. Meanwhile, let them be restrained within 
due bounds. 

Mr, Owen. — Come, I am glad to see that you do not 
stick up for abuses, like some of your cloth. Non- 
residence is another shameful thing. How should the 
country be satisfied with a non-resident clergy ? 

Herbert. — It is not correct to say that the flergy 
are generally non-resident. Some few cases, certainly 
there are ; and these result in a great measure from 
the same cause as the former, — not the fault of the 
Church, but the niggardliness of the State. If there 
were a good house built in every parish, I warrant you 
would find clergymen enough to reside in them. 

Mr. Owen, — I have no doubt of it; ha, ha, ha! 
However, I think the clergy cost the public enough 
already, without expecting to have houses built for 
them. 

Herbert, — ^Excuse me, sir, the clergy do not cost 
the nation one farthing. They live entirely on their 
own property — property to which they have as much 
right as you have to your shop or warehouse, or the 
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Duke of Marlborough to that noble mansion which 
we have just passed. Public property it may be 
called, in one respect ; namely, that public duties are 
required of those who hold it: and persons of all 
ranks in life, who will qualify themselves to perform 
those duties, may obtain a portion of it. But to 
appropriate Church property to any other than Church 
purposes, would be just as much an act of national 
dishonesty and oppression as to seize the property of 
any individual. 

Mr, Owen, — I should be glad to know what right 
the clergy have to any property at all. The Apostles 
had no tithes or glebes. 

Herbert, — Tou do not seriously mean to argue, 
that because the Apostles were poor fishermen and 
tent-makers, therefore the clergy of the present day 
ought to be the same. Your argument, if good for 
any thing, would prove rather more than you wish ; 
for if the clergy ought to give up their property, be- 
cause the Apostles had none, the laity are, of course, 
bound by the example of the first Christians, who 
sold their possessions, and cast the price thereof at 
the Apostles' feet. The clergy would be the gainers, 
I apprehend, by this arrangement; for, instead of 
having only a tenth, they would have the distribution 
of the whole. But to say the truth, this argument 
about the Apostles' poverty seems to me a merely 
popular one, and not used seriously by those who 
Dring it forward. We must remember, too^ that the 
Apostles and first preachers of the G-ospel had the 
gift of divers tongues, and the power of working 
miracles. If Q-od again gave us these, we might 
dispense with other advantages; but not otherwise, 
in a state of society like the present. The saying of 
Thomas Aquinas was a Just one. Thomas Aquinas 
found Pope Innocent IV. counting money. "Tou 
see," said the Pope, " that the Church is no longer 
in the age when she said, * Silver and gold have I 

Q 
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none.'*' "True, holy father," said Aquinas, "but 
neither can she saj to the impotent man, '!Eise up 
and walk.' " 

Mr, Owen, — Ton said just now, sir, if I remember 
right, that the clergy lived on their own property, 
without receiving anything from the public. 

Herbert, — I ought, perhaps, to have excepted the 
surplice fees, which are generally one shilling for a 
burial, sixpence for churching, and five shillings for 
publishing the banns of marriage three times, and 
uniting a couple in matrimony.^ Any one who has 
had to pay a lawyer's bill will not complain that these 
are very exorbitant. 

Mr. Owen, — Perhaps not. But I beg to ask you, 
sir, from whose pockets the church-rates come P 

Herbert — From your question, you seem to imagine 
that the clergy derive some benefit from the church- 
rates; whereas they have nothing to do with them 
but to pay them like other people. The church-rate 
is a contribution of immemorial usage, — ^trifling in 
itself, but of immense value in principle, being raised 
for the purpose of keeping up a church in every 
parish, where rich and poor may meet together to 
worship God. 

Mr, Owen, — In my opinion, all people ought to pay 
for their own churches and ministers, as they pay their 
own doctor, or their own butcher and baker. 

Herbert affected not to hear this very profound and 
original observation, which his companion made, as 
if it had never been refuted ! but looking out of the 
coach window, asked Mr. Owen if he could inform 
him what was that large building which was seen on 
the brow of the hill. 

" It appears to me," said the Dissenter, " to be one 
of the new poor-houses." 

^ These are the usual fees in the country : in London I under- 
stand they are higher. 
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Herbert, — ^Do you approve of poor-laws? The 
government, I jBnd, are about to introduce them into 
Ireland. 

Mr, Owen. — And time they did. It is certainly 
the duty of the public to provide the necessaries 
of life to those who are unable to procure them 
for themselves. 

Herbert, — Have you been in the interior of one of 
these workhouses P I suppose the poor are provided 
with good bread, meat, and vegetables for soup, and a 
little roast meat now and then ? 

Mr. Owen. — Certainly: it is only right it should 
be so. 

Herbert. — And if they are sick, I suppose medical 
attendance is provided for them p 

"Undoubtedly," said the Dissenter, not perceiving 
the drift of Mr. Herbert's questions. 

Herbert. — Then it seems that these people do not 
pay their own butcher and baker, or their own 
physician. The necessaries of life are provided for 
them by others; and this is a parallel case with a 
Church Establishment. I think you will not deny 
that religion is one of the necessaries of life — the 
chief necessary — although many are too ignorant to 
seek it, and many too poor to provide it for them- 
selves. There are thousands of parishes, the inhabi- 
tants of which, if they were left to themselves, would 
be entirely unable to pay for building and keeping up 
a church, and therefore, it is done by an assessment 
on the property, in the shape of church-rates. The 
ovmers of property pay for those who have no property, 
I do not see how the argument can be refuted, except 
by those who believe religion not to be one of the 
necessaries of life, but only a luxury of fancy. 

Mr. Owen, to do him justice, was not one of those 
who judged so of religion, but was quite conscious of 
its importance. Though full of dissenting prejudices, 
he was not naturally illiberal ; nor, when a thing was 
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put plainly before him, bigoted to his opinions. Only 
he had been bred up, like many others, to think of 
the Establishment as a mere matter of triumph and 
favour to a privileged sect : and he had never viewed 
it as the means, — the only means — of spreading the 
knowledge of salvation throughout the land. The 
quiet and good-humoured manner in which Herbert 
answered his somewhat petulant cavils, won upon him, 
and obliged him to weigh his observations. 

"Pray," said he, "as you seem to know some- 
thing about these matters, how do they manage 
these things in America, where there is no Estab- 
lishment?" 

Herbert, — Why they manage very ill. You may 
travel miles and miles without seeing a church or 
chapel: there are whole districts where the people 
are unbaptized. " South Carolina, with a population 
of more than four hundred thousand, has but thirty- 
six ministers, and G-eorgia but ten." Nay, I think 
even in our own country, the inefficiency of the 
voluntary system may be proved by the destitution of 
our populous districts. 

Mr. Owen, — As to that, the blame rests on the 
Establishment. Its enormous wealth might be applied 
to the supply of the wants of the large towns. 

Herbert, — What do you mean when you speak of 
its enormous wealth ? 

Mr. Oicen, — I mean that an establishment endowed 
with fifteen millions a year, ought to provide better 
than it does for the wants of the people. 

Herbert, — Fifteen millions ! I wish indeed we had 
half that sum to apply to the wants of the people. 
But I am sorry to say, that the income of the clergy, 
put all together, is not so much as three millions and 
a half: which, if it were divided, would give about 
three hundred a year to each clergyman; and, in the 
aggregate, is about equal to the amount spent by the 
people of England in tobacco and snuff, and some- 
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thing more than one-fourth of what is consumed in 
spirits.^ 

Mr, Owen. — Whj does not the government equalize 
the livings, and give each clergyman his three hundred 
a year ? 

Herbert, — There are a great many reasons; but 
perhaps one will suffice. It is not possible : because 
half the livings, and those the best, are private pro- 
perty. My own living, for instance, was purchased 
many years ago by my grandfather ; instead of buying 
for his son a commission in the army, or setting him 
up in business, he purchased a living. The purchase- 
money was six thousand pounds, the income is about 
five hundred ; which, allowing two hundred a year for 
the service of the minister, is five per cent, interest 
for the money laid out in the purchase. Now I would 
put it to you, as a- man of business, whether it would 
be just to tax my property any more than yours, for 
the payment of another clergyman whose income 

' For this and some other facts stated in this chapter, I beg to 
refer to a small yolnme, called ** Essays on the Church.'' The 
revenues of the Church are as follows : — 

£ 
Income of Bishops . . • . 160,114 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches . 271,970 
10,701 Benefices or liyings . . 3,058,248 

Total Church property . . 3,490,332 

Compare with this the national expenditure in other departments. 
In the year 1827, the duties received upon spirits amounted to 
j^7,043,244. lis. 2d. ; this was the duty only, the coit could not 
be less than ten or twelve millions. The duty on tobacco has 
often exceeded three millions in the year. *' So that it would 
seem that we thrust up our nostrils in the shape of snuff, or con- 
sume in smoke from the ridiculous cigar, considerably more than 
is required to furnish a resident clergyman in 10,700 parishes." 
The army, on its present peace establishment, costs seven mil- 
lions, the navy six millions, the ordnance two millions and a half. 
— See Essays on the Church, 

Q2 
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might be deficient, or for the endowment of a district 
where at present there is no clergyman ? 

Mr, Owen, — "What you say is reasonable. But still 
the enormous inequality in Church preferments ought 
not to be allowed. Is it fit, I would ask you, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should have a hundred and 
twenty thousand a year, and more than a hundred 
livings ? 

Here Mr. Herbert laughed outright at the trium- 
phant gravity of his companion. He knew that such 
statements had been spread abroad in the Black List, 
and other mischievous publications, some years ago, 
but he was not aware that they were still believed. 

My good sir, (said he with a good-natured air of 
expostulation,) let me assure you that you have been 
grossly misinformed. The Archbishop's income is 
little mor& than one sixth part of what you state ; and 
as to his hundred livings, which you seem to suppose 
he holds in his own hands, they are merely those to 
which he has the right of presentation. I wonder 
that an intelligent man should be so easily misled by 
designing persons. It is due to yourself, as well as to 
the Church, to ascertain the truth of such statements 
before you believe or promulgate them. You should 
do as you would be done by. 

This was spoken with such a tone of courteous 
seriousness, that Mr. Owen could not be affronted, 
though he was somewhat ashamed and silenced. Her- 
bert, seeing his advantage, dexterously turned the 
conversation to other topics ; spoke of trade, railroads, 
manufactures, and other subjects on which his fellow- 
traveller was really conversant, and made himself so 
agreeable, that when they arrived at Birmingham, 
Mr. Owen parted from Herbert, after a cordial shake 
of the hand, with a much greater respect for the 
Church than he had ever entertained before, and a 
little more accurate knowledge of facts. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE TESTET MEBTINa. 
** They called thee * Merry England * in old time.*' 

« « He He « 

** Can, I ask, 

This face of rural beauty be a mask 
For discontent, and poverty, and crime ; 

These spreading towns a cloak for lawless will ? 

Forbid it, Heaven ! — that * Merry England * still 
M&j be thy rightful name in prose and rhyme,*' 

WORDSWOATH* 

Hebbebt returned with fresh alacrity to the duties of 
his parish, and was not a little gratified with the 
hearty welcomings of his parishioners, when, on the 
day after his arrival, he passed through the village to 
his church. Not was his gratification diminished by 
the kind inquiries made by all classes, both high and 
low, after his sister and her infant. " She was a kind 
good lady, Q-od bless her!" said the old villagers, 
and they hoped she would soon come amongst them 
again. 

Beloved, however, and respected as Herbert was, 
he did not escape those annoyances which are the 
common lot of the most exemplary clergymen. 

In the outskirts of his parish there was a wild and 
beautiful valley, called Ashdale, formerly inhabited by 
a few cottagers, who watched their sheep as they 
browsed on the adjoining hills, or kept a few cows 
on the narrow slips of meadow land. A clear moun- 
tain stream dashed over the layers of rock in a suc- 
cession of small cascades; and, where it ran more 
smoothly, the glassy surface was broken in many a 
circle by the rising of the trout and grayling. Here 
Herbert, when a boy, used to wander with his angle- 
rod or his pencil ; and often the whole family would 
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pass a summer's holiday amidst the lovely scenery, 
and spread their repast under the shade of the enor- 
mous ash-tree from which the valley took its name. 

But, alas ! a sad change, — sad, at least, in the eves 
of the lovers of the picturesque — ^had come over that 
happy valley. A rich capitalist, with *^ speculation in 
his eyes," had marked its capahilities for improvement. 
He had purchased, at a low rate, half a mile or more 
of the stream and land adjoining, and had built a 
large factory, just at the edge of the most beautiful 
cascade. The speculation prospered, and led to the 
erection of another factory lower down the stream. 
The water-power was soon found insufficient for the 
growing establishment, and steam-engines were erected 
to supply the deficiency, which overspread the valley 
with dense volumes of black smoke. W orkmen, with 
their families, were brought from the adjoining dis- 
tricts, and rows of brick cottages were built for their 
accommodation. In short, a population sprang up 
scarcely less in amount than that of the village of 
Welboume ; and this at the distance of three miles 
from the parish church, which was rarely attended 
even by a few stragglers from the valley. 

One of the first objects of Mr. Herbert, when he 
became incumbent of the parish of Welboume, was to 
endeavour to provide a church for this distinct hamlet. 
Accordingly he headed a subscription with a handsome 
donation of a hundred pounds. Bidley wrote down 
fifby for himself, and a hundred more for his brother, 
who was abroad. The subscription list was then cir- 
culated in the neighbourhood ; some received it coldly, 
others contributed moderately ; those who lived near 
the parish church thought that the people of Ash- 
dale ought to build a church for themselves ; those who 
were not parishioners thought it no concern of theirs. 
However, some subscribed their guineas, some their 
five guineas, and some their ten, and thought they 
had done wonders. After a considerable delay, and a 
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large additional sum from his own pocket, and a grant 
from the Church Building Society, Herbert found 
himself at last in a condition to commence building, 
and the foundation-stone was laid of a small but neat 
church, which still remained to be endowed ; and the 
endowment was only to be obtained by a considerable 
sacrifice of his own tithes. This was anything but 
reasonable, but Herbert cheerfully gave it. 

Meanwhile the population of Ashdale increased. 
Beer-shops, gin-shops, with their accompaniments of 
spouting-clubs, unions, and all the other symptoms 
of a demoralized and disaffected population, rapi^dly 
sprang up. Eeligion[there was little or none, for reli- 
gion seldom exists without the outward ordinances. 
The new church, instead of being hailed as a boon, 
was rather disapproved of as an intrusion. They 
could do very well, they thought, without it. In 
short, the delay in building, unavoidable as it was, 
had been productive of the worst results. 

When Herbert entered the vestry on the Sunday 
after his return from town, he found the churchwar- 
den already there, who welcomed him with a cordial 
shake of the hand, but a very grave face. The cause 
of his gravity was soon explained. The time had 
arrived (he said) when it was necessary to give notice 
for a vestry-meeting, in order to levy a church-rate, 
but he had just learned that it was the intention of 
the Ashdale people to come in a body to oppose it. 
The fact was, they had received circulars from some 
of the London Radicals to get up an opposition, — at 
any rate to make an agitation; and they had had 
amongst them some Radical orators to enlighten their 
minds on the subject. 

Herbert was much annoyed at this intelligence, on 
account of the ill-will which it was likely to breed in 
his parish. It was a very unpleasant business, — the 
most unpleasant which had occurred since he had 
been rector. What, indeed, could be more galling to 
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a Christian minister than to see strife bronglit into his 
hitherto peacefiil parish? what could be more cmel 
and uncharitable than the conduct of those bj whom 
it was fomented ? However, after much consideration, 
and prayer to God to aid his judgment, he resolved 
that it was his duty to do his utmost to rouse the 
energy of his friends and meet the opposition with 
as great force as possible, so as to crush at once the 
schemes of the malcontents. Accordingly, no sooner 
had he risen on Monday morning, than he proceeded 
to consult with the churchwardens, in order to arrange 
his plans, so that all might be strictly legal ; and 
afterwards he went round personally to all the prin- 
cipal farmers and shopkeepers, and other residents in 
the parish. His opponents, he feared, would have an 
advantage over him, inasmuch as men are not dis- 
posed to vote money out of their own pockets if they 
can avoid it. However, he trusted to their good 
feeling, and was not disappointed. Scarcely was 
there one amongst the members of his congregation 
who did not readily promise to attend at the vestry, 
and give his vote for the Church. Herbert was much 
cheered by the heartiness of their zeal, and felt that 
he had done them injustice in doubting their attach- 
ment for a moment. He was particularly gratified by 
the observations of one of the principal farmers, who 
called on him the day before the meeting, andplaced 
the affair exactly on the right footing. "We are 
sorry," said he, '* to see you so much put about by this 
unpleasant business : but you may depend upon it, sir, 
we 11 stand by you. There is not one, that I have 
seen, but says he will do anything to serve you. 
However, I have told them all, and I am sure you 
would tell them so too, that that is not the reason 
why we ought to vote for the rate, but became it is our 
duty to God and our neighbour to stand up for the 
Church.** 
Most unusual .was the scene which the hitherto 
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peaceful village of Welbourne presented on the morn- 
ing of the meeting. The farmers were seen coming 
in from all parts, on foot or on horseback ; and, though 
it was a busy time, they one and all declared, with 
honest English feeling, that they would lose the whole 
day sooner than not support the Church. The vil- 
lage doctor had already visited his patients, the shop- 
keeper left his business in the care of his wife : and 
the squire put off his shooting party, that he might 
not be absent. AH felt that the support of the Church 
was a more important business than profit or pleasure. 

The village clock had struck the hour of twelve, 
and the friends of the Church, already assembled, 
were rather surprised that their opponents had not 
made their appearance, and began to think they had 
given up their intention of opposing the rate. How- 
ever, their hopes were soon dispelled when they heard 
a loud shouting, and saw the malcontents walking in 
a body three and three abreast straight up the middle 
of the village, followed by a crowd of boys from the 
factory, and carrying a flag, borrowed from an adjoin- 
ing borough, bearing inscribed on it in large letters, 
" Civil and religious liberty." 

The Badicals came up at a brisk pace, but were 
evidently somewhat disconcerted at the respectability, 
and still more at the numbers, of the opposite party. 
They expected that they should have had to contend 
with little more than the usual number of attendants 
at the vestry meetings, and that they should carry 
their point by a coup de main. It never occurred to 
these liberal-minded individuals that a whole parish 
would meet together, to vote that they might be taxed. 

It was out of the question that so large a body, or 
a tenth part of it, should get into the vestry ; so there 
was no alternative but to make use of the body, of the 
church, much to Herbert's regret, who grieved to see 
the holy place made the scene of ungodly contention. 

TJnwilhng to set an example of speechifying, Her- 
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bat opened the proceedings bj simply reading tbe 
notice which had called them together, and requesting 
the chorehwardens to give in their estimate, and state 
the amount of rate which it wonld be requisite to ievj. 

The churdiwarden accordingly read to the meeting 
the calculated expense for the current year, and briefly 
added, that it had been made out with all possible re- 
gard to economy. If any gentleman present suspected 
there was any jobbing or illegal charge, he should be 
happy to giye an explanation. It was true that, in 
former years, when the parish was unanimous, certain 
diarges had been inserted in the church-rates, by com- 
mon consent, which were not strictly legal, — such as 
for the moles, hedgehogs,^ and organist. In justice 
to the manufacturing interest, the former charges 
would in future be defrayed by the farmers solely, and 
the latter by the congregation who occupied pews in 
the church. The estimate which he now had the 
honour of presenting to the vestry was confined 
strictly to the necessary repairs of the fabric, and tbe 
decent maintenance of public worship. 

This speech, of course, gave little satisfaction to the 
malcontents. A call was made for Mr. Stubbs. This 
gentleman was the principal shopkeeper who supplied 
the Ashdale population with the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, — as bread, butter, cheese, tea, tobacco, 
and snuff: — and having, unfortunately for himself, a 
gift of talking, he was put forward as the spokesman 
on the occasion. One cause also of his selection for 
this honour was, that he professed to be a member of 
the Church, and on the score of lounging into his pew 
about once a month when the service was half over, 
considered himself an excellent Churchman. 

I cannot but here remark, of how little use it is for 
clergymen to go out of their way to conciliate these 

* In country parishes it is, or rather was, not uncommon to 
find such items in the church-rate as ** mole-catcher's salary," 
** paid for hedgehogs/' 
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mongrel sort of people ; at least, I mean, by any de- 
parture from the straight line of daty. They are sure 
to desert the Church at the hour of peril, and their 
desertion is then more mischievous than it would have 
been had they never professed themselves its members. 

Well, up stands Mr. Stubbs on the seat of one of 
the pews, and vows he is strongly attached to the 
Church — ^none can be more so. He only wished that 
the Church could see her true interests. Eor himself, 
though a Churchman, he scorned to put his hands 
into the pockets of the conscientious Dissenter. All 
men ought to pay for their own religion. He would 
rather pay twice the amount of rate, provided it was 
by voluntary subscription — he would, upon his word. 
It was not that he had any fault to find with the esti- 
mate of the churchwarden, but it was the principle of 
the thing which he objected to. He, for one, would 
never consent to call on Dissenters to wash the par- 
son's dirty linen. (Loud applause followed this piece 
of wit, for it is a standing joke amongst the opponents 
of church-rates to apply this phrase to the parish sur- 
plice.) When the applause subsided, Mr. Stubbs 
having no further arguments to offer, concluded by 
moving that the meeting be adjourned to that day six 
months. 

G-reat was the thumping and shouting which fol- 
lowed the conclusion of Mr. Stubbs' oration ; and he 
sat down with the air of a man who had surpassed 
even himself. There was some little pause,— and at 
last it was announced that Mr. Owen would be glad 
to address the meeting. " Mr. Owen ! (said Herbert 
to himself,) who is Mr. Owen ?" He looked up and 
saw, to his surprise, the shrewd and good-tempered 
face of his talkative fellow-traveller. The cause of 
Mr. Owen being there was simply this ; — that, about 
a year before, he had purchased one of the factories 
in Ashdale. The business had hitherto been con- 
ducted by a foreman, — he himself having been de« 
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tained elsewhere ; and be had just arrived to superin- 
tend his works in person. Herbert was rather curious 
to know what his dissenting friend would say, but ex- 
pected, like the rest, that he had risen to second Mr. 
Stubbs' motion. It being the first time of Mr. Owen's 
appearance before the Welboume public, great atten- 
tion was paid to bis speech. ^ ^ 

** Gentlemen," said Mr. Owen, " this is the first 
time that I have had the honour of appearing within 
these walls, and it may naturally be expected, that, 
having purchased a considerable property in the parish, 
and having now come to reside in your neighbourhood, 
I should avail myself of the opportunity to state what 
are my sentiments on this occasion. Gentlemen, I 
am a Dissenter from the Church of England (hear, 
hear! from Mr. Stubbs and the Eadicals); I have 
been bom and bred a Dissenter, and still remain so. 
The laws of the country allow a perfect freedom to 
every one to hold his own religious opinions, provided 
he does not interfere with those of his neighbour. I 
have come here, gentlemen, because I understood 
there was to be an opposition to a grant of church- 
rate. (Loud cries of hear, hear !) Perhaps I shall 
surprise some of you who are present, but I here de- 
clare plainly that, as an honest man^ I cannot vote 
against the church-rate, (Loud murmurs, and excla- 
mations of surprise from the Eadicals, and triumphant 
shouts from the Church party.) I have given the 
matter a good deal of consideration, especially during 
the last few days, (here the speaker looked at Mr. 
Herbert,) and if you will favour me with your atten- 
tion, gentlemen, I will briefly give you my reasons. 

"When I purchased my property in Ashdale, I 
calculated all the outgoings and expenses ; I reckoned 
up the taxes, poor-rates, tithes, church-rates ; and, 
allowing for these drawbacks, I paid accordingly ; / 
gave so much less for my purchase than I should have 
done had there been no drawbacks. Therefore I say, 
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gentlemen, that having bought my property subject 
to a certain deduction for church-rates, I cannot, as 
an honest man, turn round and vote against a churcb- 
rate, and so put the moAey into my own pocket : it 
would be a robbery to do so. 

'^Another reason why I cannot vote against the 
church-rate is, because I have a respect far the law of 
the land, and it is the law of the land that a Church 
should be kept up in every parish, by a general assess- 
ment on property ; and, so long as that law remains 
unrepealed, I am not the man to disobey or evade it. 

'^ A third reason is, that I consider that by refusing 
the church-rate, I should be robbing the poor, who 
have a right, by law and long prescription, that a place 
of worship should be provided for them by the owners 
of real property without exception ; the property of 
Dissenters is equaUy liable with that of others. 

^' And, lastly, I will not vote against the rate, be- 
cause I do not consider it of sufficient importance to 
quarrel about. It is but a few shillings after all, and 
I do not think it is worth disturbing the peace of the 
parish for such a trifle. My maxim is, * If it be pos- 
sible, live peaceably with all men.' And I have no 
notion of being dictated to by a set of selfish fellows 
in London, or any where else, whose purpose it may 
suit to set us at loggerheads together. I, for one, 
will not be made their tool ; but take the liberty of 
judging for myself. And I think, gentlemen, if you 
would do the same, you will see that it can answer no 
good purpose to carry on this opposition any farther. 
If you had come to me for advice, I should have said, 
you had better never <have begun it." 

This speech of Mr. Owen made a marvellous im- 
pression on the assembly. Mr. Owen was owner of 
the greater part of the cottages in Ashdale, Mr. 
Stubbs' amongst the rest, and his tenants did not 
much care to vote in opposition to their landlord. 
Some perceived the force of his argument ; the tide 
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of opinion suddenly changed, and many acknowledged 
that thej did not know whj thej had made all this 
nproar and confusion. 

The consequence was, that when it came to the 
show of hands, some had quietly left the Church, 
others did not yote at all, and the Churchmen were 
in a majority of at least three to one. 

Mr. Herbert briefly addressed the assembly. He 
was sorry that any difference of opinion should have 
arisen in the parish ; but it was so far , satisfectory, 
that it had proyed to him the sincerity of the friends 
of the Church, and had shown that eyen its opponents 
were not indisposed to listen to sound reason. He 
assured them that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to promote good neighbourhood, so long as he 
lived amongst them, and he had great hopes that, 
when the new building at Ashdale was completed, his 
parishioners on that side would then become aware of 
the yalue of the Church. 

And so they separated, better satisfied with each 
other than when they assembled. 

Herbert's predictions were not disappointed. Ash- 
dale Church was consecrated during the summer, and 
an active curate established there. Some little jea- 
lousy remained for a while, but, by kindness and at* 
tention, the population was soon prevailed on to attend 
divine worship, and a marked change became apparent 
in the communitjT. None complained but the owners 
of the beer and gin shops ; not even Mr. Stubbs, — for 
his opinions on religion and polities quickly suited 
themselves to those of his customers. 

Herbert used often to go to Ashdale, though the 
district was now separated from the parish; and 
assist in the duty. And often when, in after years^ 
he walked in the summer evenings to join the con- 
gregation at Ashdale, or when he visited the well- 
conducted school which adjoined the Church, he would 
feel that A& had been vorong in grudging that valley f&r 
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the habitation of men. Beautiful as are the wild 
solitudes where Nature dwells in her retirement, — 
bright as the spraj of the bounding cataract, — sweetly 
as the rippling stream murmurs on the ear, — there is 
something far more lovely and beautiful in the sight 
of a congregation of faithful Christians kneeling be* 
fore their Maker, and in the voice of Christian children 
hymning the praises of their Satioub. 

Oh! if but half the labour which men exert to 
cultivate the desert or train the mountain stream, 
were employed in bringing under the yoke of Chbist 
those moral wildernesses which blight and blacken 
our land, — in training the young, and reclaiming the 
adult population of our heathen wastes, — ^we should 
not, as we now do, turn away with sadness and 
aversion from the densely peopled district — the abode 
of toil and avarice. It is not so much the crowded 
streets and teeming lanes of our overgrown cities that 
breed ungodliness and vice ; but it is, too frequently, 
the utter absence of every attempt to apportion pastors 
to their wants, and bring them to the fold of Chbist. 
It is because sordid politicians waste their energies in 
vulgar strife, and are dead to the voice of the crying 
millions who sink to darkness year by year, and day 
^y day, without religion, without hope, without God 
in the world ! 

Let but the light of the Gospel of Jesus Chbist be 
kindled in those lonesome regions of moral desolation, 
and '* the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall 
come up the myrtle-tree."^ And we should learn 
that GoD*s power {ind goodness are shown forth most 
largely, — not in the smiling scenes of untaught nature, 
lovely and refreshing though they be; but rather 
where the prayer of many worshippers ascends to the 

1 Isaiah Iv. 12, 13. 
^ b2 
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throne of the Moet High, uid the thrmg of reuonaUe 
beings sabmit themaelTee to the mild yoke of Ohsibv 
their Losn.^ 



^ The canse of th« refvnl of ohorA-nlei m oertni pliBBi watj 
bo illattiated by the followiiig ezomple, oomtamod m m OBLtnct 
from the Timei of Sept. 27, 1837. 

'^AoBTON Church-Ratb^ — ^Tbe poR lor • dmrcli yiio §ar 
Athton-under-Line closed om Sotorday loot, wheD the aniob ei o 
were— For the rate, 992; for the adjownunent, 2J03O; ^Hfority 
against the rate, 1,028. This result can hardly excite tuprise 
when it is known tiiat, m the town of AshUm, a ccwdiii y to Uke 
statements of the Manehester Statistical Society rood kSt wedc 
at Liyerpool, there are no fewer tham 1,293 heade of fciwiify 
' making no religious profetiion :' and in the neigfaboanng town 
of Staleybridge 1,174 more. Why, yon might jost aa w^ pro- 
pose a chnrch-rate in New Zealand as in sndi towns as these ; 
and these are English towns ! and we caU onrsdTes a Christian 
people I'' 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

THB OHTHCHMAir A MiN OP PBOFESIT. 

" Ib thia a time to pisnt and bniJd, 
Add boaie to home, and field to field, 
Wben round our wallt the battle loiren. 
When mines are hid beneath our towers, 
And watchfbl foea are Btealing round. 
To search and spoil the holj ground ?" 

CAritlim Tttar. 

Setebal years had elapsed since tbe occurrenceB iaat 
related, and time ae it passed, had brought with it 
man; changes in its train. Herbert sadly missed hia 
sister at ^e parsonage. Tbe FroTideiit Club, the 
In&nt School, the Lying-in Charity, did not go on at 
all to his mind since she had given up the manage- 
ment ; until at length, whether in despair of conduct- 
ing the affairs of his parish without an " help meet" 
for him, or for some other good reason best kaova to 
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biiBself^ he followed the example of his friend, and 
entered into the holy estate of malrimonj. About 
this time also he was appointed to the office of Arch- 
deaeon, and the spho^ of his nsefulness was greatly 
enlarged hy this aooession to his dignity. 

Arthur Bidley's worldly drcumstanees were much 
changed hy the unexpected death of his elder brother, 
wlmhad IcMig been absent from England. 

There is a class of English gentlemen, who, un- 
fortuuatdy for their neighbonrs as well as themselves, 
prefer any oth^ countiy to their own. They desert 
the station in which God has placed them, spend 
their ample fortunes amongst those with whom they 
hare no interest in common, and shut up their family 
mansions, which have long been the centre of bene- 
ficial influence in their respective neighbourhoods, 
and leave a blank which is not easily filled up, — a 
broken link in the chain which binds English society 
together. Sir Edward Eidley was one of this class. 
He had imbibed a passion for foreign travelling, — or 
rather rambling from place to place; and, without 
perseverance of character to turn his travels to any 
good account, but from mere idle curiosity and love 
of excitement, had wandered from country to country 
over most parts of the habitable globe. He could 
teU 

" Of moTing accidents by flood and fidd, 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes." 

He had climbed the snowy peak of the Jungfrau, at 
the imminent peril of his life ; had stayed just fifteen 
minutes, and then — come down again. He had served 
a campaign with Zumalacarregui. He had beaten off 
a band of Suliote pirates who boarded bis yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Not always equally fortunate, he had 
been plundered by the Arabs at Fetra, and imprisoned 
at Smyrna for his rashness in entering a Turkish 
mosque ; at last he was carried off by a three days' 
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fever, which he caught amidst the ruins of Fersepolis. 
Though a man of enterprise and talent, of amiable 
disposition and honourable principles, he had wasted 
his best years with no single useful object in view, 
guided only by the caprice of the hour. He knew 
less of his countrymen than of almost any other 
nation under heaven ; he was a stranger in the hall 
of his fathers, and the only memorial which remained 
to show that such a person had possessed it, were a 
few Murillos and Titians, which he had sent home 
from Spain and Italy, some statues warranted genuine 
from Adrian's villa, a stuffed chamois, killed by his 
own rifle, and a brace of mummies from the ancient 
Thebes. 

Our Churchman, Sir Arthur, was a man of a very 
different character from his brother. Trained amidst 
the persevering duties of an honourable profession, 
thrown into the vortex of the busy world, yet pre- 
served from falling into its snares by the lamp of 
Christian faith which burnt in his soul, he bad ac- 
quired a strength of mind, an aptitude for management, 
an insight into the human character, especially that of 
his own countrymen, and a knowledge of the bearings 
of the times, which prepared him either to play a con- 
spicuous part in the arena of public affairs, or to ex- 
ercise a most beneficial influence in the neighbourhood 
of his ancestral residence. 

Impressed with a high feeling of what was demanded 
of him by his new position, he fixed his abode at Wel- 
bourne, and made it his first business to place himself 
in relations of cordiality and friendship with that nu- 
merous circle to whom he was already endeared by 
early associations. Many there were who remembered 
the high bearing and true English character of his fa- 
ther, and soon perceived that the son was no unworthy 
representative of the house of Bidley. The engaging 
manners and unaffected politeness of his lady contri- 
buted not a little to establish his popularity; and 
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WelbourDe Hall again became, what it had been for- 
merly, the centre of influence and attraction to the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 

It is an honourable station, — ^thatof the head of an 
old English family ; I know not whether the old com- 
moners of England do not exercise a greater influence 
in their respective neighbourhoods even than the no- 
bility. There is a certain line of demarcation, which 
separates the titled aristocracy from the people, and 
confines the former more exclusively within their own 
order ; while the commoner, of equal education, equal 
wealth, and perhaps older descent, stands, though in a 
different order, yet on an equal elevation with many 
of his aristocratical neighbours, and at the same time 
mixes on terms of more friendly intercourse with the 
classes immediately below him. The greatest snare to an 
old English commoner is when he quits his proper sta- 
tion, and aflects the exclusive sociely of the aristocracy ; 
— when, instead of being contented with standing at 
the head of the commonalty of England, he prefers 
ranking at the fag end of the nobility. This is a great 
mistake in every way ; for dignity depends more on 
influence than rank ; rank is chiefly valuable as con- 
ferring influence ; but the commoner, who leaves his 
own position, sacrifices his personal influence without 
gaining that which rank would give him. 

Of all useless beings, the mere man of fSsishion is 
perhaps the most useless; and of all idle modes of 
living, the most idle and unsatisfactory, is the life of 
those who spend their days in ambitious endeavours 
to maintain themselves in a higher position of society, 
than their station and their attainments warrant. 

Sir Arthur Ridley avoided these rocks on which so 
many have split. Though he might easily have ob- 
tained admittance into the highest circles of aristo- 
cratic life, and though, in fact, he was received amongst 
them with perfect cordiality, — ^the greater perhaps 
because he did not court it — ^yet he discerned that 
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his true position, and the sphere of his usefulness, was 
amongst his family connexions in his paternal county. 
Here, therefore, he fixed himself, during the greater 
portion of the year : and uniting with high talent and 
Christian urbanity, the activity of a man of business, 
and the knowledge of human life, in all its varieties, 
which a free mixture with the world alone can give, he 
soon became the most influential man in the county 
where his property was situated. 

It may readily be supposed, that not the least agree- 
able amongst the consequences of his residence in the 
country, was the constant society of his friend and 
brother-in-law, the Archdeacon ; and that Herbert 
equally rejoiced in the renewal of their intimacy. 

Behold our Churchman, then, domiciled at Wel- 
bourne Hall, and actively engaged in those pursuits 
which belong to the station of an English country 
gentleman, — an upright and efficient magistrate, a hos- 
pitable neighbour, a considerate landlord, but above 
all, the model of a Christian gentleman ; doing more 
even by his example than his exertions, to communis 
cate a good spirit to those within the sphere of his 
influence. 

One of his first acts, after he came into possession 
of his property, was to endow the new Church at 
Ashdale with a handsome maintenance for the clergy- 
man ; and he would willingly have restored to Her- 
bert the portion of his income which he had sacrificed, 
but the latter could not be prevailed on to consent to 
such an arrangement. 

It was the close of a fine October day, and Sir 
Arthur Ridley had been busily engaged with his stew- 
ard in laying out ground for planting, and giving di- 
rections for the repairs of some of his labourers' cot- 
tages, in order to make them comfortable for the 
winter. After the labours of the morning he was 
sitting with his friend Herbert in the dining-room of 
Welboume Hall ; the ladies had retired, taking with 
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them a host of playful children, — a joyous cousinhood ; 
and the two friends were engaged in one of those de- 
lightful colloquies, which are peculiar to those 

** Whose hearts are of each other sare." 

The conversation turned on the general election, 
which, though not publicly announced, was obviously 
near at hand ; for the ministry was tottering, and an 
appeal to the country seemed inevitable. 

Their discussion was interrupted by the sound of a 
carriage driving rapidly up to the hall-door ; and, in a 
few moments, the servant announced that some gentle- 
men requested to speak with Sir Arthur B»i<lley on 
important business. Sir Arthur found in his library 
two very busy and important looking personages, one 
of whom took fk'om a parcel a voluminous document^ 
which, with much deference^ he presented to Ridley. 
It was a requisition, signed by many hundreds of the 
principal freeholders, begging that Sir Arthur would 
consent to be put in nomination for the representation 
of the county, and pledging themselves to use their 
utmost influence in his favour. Sir Arthur expressed 
himself much flattered by this mark of their confidence 
— the more so as it was perfectly unexpected. He 
requested time for consideration. He had settled 
himself amongst his neighbours in the country, and 
felt reluctant again to embroil himself in the labours 
of public life. Besides, it was necessary that he 
should make some inquiries into the state of the con- 
stituency, and the prospect which there would be of 
success. His visitors reminded him that there had 
been no contest for several years. A sort of compro- 
mise had existed between the parties, and one of each 
had been elected. But so strong a conservative feeling 
had sprung up, that there could be no doubt of their 
being able to bring in another member on those prin- 
ciples, — especially, added they, if a gentleman of Sir 
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Arthur Bidley's talent and influence would consent to 
be put in nomination. 

Eidley again expressed his sense of the honour thej 
did him^ and, after due civilities to his visitors, pro- 
mised to give them his final decision during the course 
of the following day. 

" Well, (said he to Herbert, when he had told him 
the message which he received,) what think you of this 
affair ?" 

Herbert — I cannot do otherwise than congratulate 
you very sincerely on the prospect of being placed in 
a situation well suited to your talent, and in which 
you may do good service to the cause, which both of 
us have most at heart. 

Ridley, — The prospect on which you congratulate 
me may be viewed in several lights. One alternative 
is a hot and disagreeable contest, a division amongst 
friends, a heavy expense, perhaps a defeat ; or, if I 
should happen to be successful, a constant routine of 
wrangling committees in the morning, hot debates in 
the evening ; the pleasure of listening to an inter- 
minable succession of sophistries and fallacies, without 
the opportunity of answering them ; and of being a 
daily witness of Whig manceuvres, Badical audacity, 
and Conservative blunders. 

Herbert, — With regard to the chances of defeat, it 
will of course be prudent that you should ascertain 
how the land lies oefore you engage irrevocably ; so 
that you may not enter upon the contest with the 
probability of being beaten. But supposing the chances 
to be, as 1 believe them, very much m your favour, the 
other objections appear to me of little moment. In 
fact» I think that the trouble, or, as it should more 
properly be termed, the occupation which it will give 
you, is an argument in favour of your accepting the 
office, rather than the contrary. Certainly no member 
ought to go into Parliament ^thout a full determina- 
tion to give his time and attention to the important 
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duties which will be confided to him. But, if I judge 
rightly of your character, they will not be so irksome 
as you imagine. You will soon be weary of your pre- 
sent occupations, — or rather you will seek for some- 
thing beyond them. Planting and building and im* 
proving are quite natural to a person, who, like 
yourself, has just come into the possession of a pro- 
perty ; and your benevolent schemes for bettering the 
condition of your dependents are well worthy of your 
diligent attention ; but these may all be prosecuted 
during your intervab of leisure. The interchange of 
friendly hospitalities, even with the alternation of a 
town and country residence, will soon become weari- 
some to a man of your practical turn ; — that is, if you 
have no higher occupation. Such things are desirable 
as appendages of your station, and refreshments on 
the journey of life ; but they must not be made the 
sole business. If it were right even to make them so, 
you would not be satisfied ; you have too active a spirit, 
too high a talent, and too useful and practical a turn 
of mind, to be contented with these, — I will not say 
vulgar, — but common'place employments. You must 
be usefully and honourably employed, or you will not 
be happy, — nor ought you to be. 

Ridley. — If I thought that I could really be useful to 
the Church as a Member of Parliament, I would rea- 
dily sacrifice the mere pleasures of private life. 

Herbert, — You have put the question exactly on its 
proper footing. What I have said was merely in an- 
swer to your own objection, with regard to the labours 
which you would entail upon yourself. The question 
ought to be decided by a serious and religious con- 
sideration, whether you can do God service by this 
step. Allow me to say, that I most sincerely believe 
you are able to do so. From the first day of our in- 
timacy at Oxford, I have always looked upon you as 
one whose energy and popular talent, if guided by 
right principles, would some time or other be of im- 
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portant use in the cause of truth. Your unexpected 
elevation to wealth and station will of course add to 
the influence, which, even without it, your talent could 
not fail to command. The present juncture is most 
favourable to a statesman of your principles. The 
Church has long been recruiting her strength, and will 
send to the next Parliament a compact body of men, 
pledged to maintain her interests, and able to turn the 
balance which is now so equally poised between the 
contending parties. With common prudence, the Church 
party may occupy a strong position. If I mistake not, 
you may take a leading rank in the phalanx. You 
have a firmness of nerve, joined with a quickness of 
perception, a zealous enthusiasm, and a perfect com- 
mand of temper, which are not often found united in 
the same person. These are amongst the prime quali- 
ties for a good debater in Parliament, and I know not 
any one who is gifted with them in a greater degree 
than yourself. But there are even higher qualities 
than these, which, if I mistake not, you possess. The 
tide of public opinion is just upon the turn, and you 
are exactly the man to give it a right impulse. We 
want statesmen who shall take their stand upon the high 
principles of religion and old English feeling, — men who 
shall set their face like a rock against the compromis- 
ing, truckling spirit of the day, — shall boldly attack 
the false notions of utilitarianism and expediency, — 
and shall place things again on the footing of common 
sense and honesty. We want men, in short, who shall 
raise the tone of argument and debate, and shall up- 
hold the eternal principles of right and justice. Con- 
servatism is good as far as it goes ; but Conservatism, 
without the energy of a higher principle, will never 
regain its ground. There must he an enthusiasm for 
God and for the truth. Our leading Conservatives are 
too prudent and cautious. They avoid committing 
themselves, it is true, but they quench the enthusiasm 
which is struggling to burst &rth. Thousands and 
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millions of honest hearts, I am persuaded, are ready to 
respond, if the right key is struck. A phalanx of true 
English spirits are panting to gather around a states- 
man who shall raise the standard of loyalty and reli* 
gion. All we want is a leader of a bold, decisive spirit, 
who shall dash straight on to the breach. If he fail, 
it will be but the failure of an individual, through a 
generous miscalculation of the strength of good prin* 
ciple in the nation : hut if he succeed, and marshal 
around him the old English spirit and sound religious 
feelingy which still exists, and unite it in one concentrated 
focus of strength, the good which he mag do is beyond 
the power of human calculation.^ 

Bidley listened with interest to the outburst of his 
friend's political enthusiasm ; and though he was not 
quite so sanguine as to the extent of his own powers, 
yet he believed in the existence of the feeling which 
Herbert had described, and he resolved, so far as his 
own endeavours were concerned, not to disappoint his 
friend's expectations. 

The only question, now, was with regard to the pro* 
bability of success in his contest for the county. Sir 
Arthur iB^idley was not a man of half measures. When 
his ^eal was roused in a good undertaking, h^ rested 
not day or night till he had accomplished it. The 
morning sun found him far on his way to the county 
town of -s- — , where, after a confidential communica* 
tion with his man of business, and a conference with 
other leading persons, on whose knowledge of local 
politics he could depend, — having good reason to be 
well assured that there was a fair prospect of success, 
he despatched a messenger to the gentlemen who had 
been the bearers of the requisition, signifying his 
willingness to be put in nomination. 

The contest was sharp, but easily won. Bidley 
put forth his whole power on the occasion, and the 

1 Written in 1838. 
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Eromptness and vigour of his measures, joined with 
is straightforward independent bearing, secured his 
success. Perhaps he lost a few individual votes, which 
might have been gained by a less decided policy ; but, 
on the other hand, an enthusiasm was raised in his 
favour which told with tenfold weight, — especially as 
his opponent was a temporizing politician, who sought 
by evasion and subterfuge to avoid committing him- 
self to any decided line of policy. 

What most surprised Bidley nimself, and every one 
else except his friend Herbert, was the astonishing 
popularity of his speaking. Herbert had calculated 
rightly, and augured well for the future. There is in 
the English character an inherent admiration of fair 
play and manly straightforward dealing, which, though 
it may be cheated and cajoled, is ever ready to respond 
to the hand which touches the right chord. Eidley 
skilfully availed himself of this national characteristic ; 
or rather his own natural bearing and sentiments 
chimed in exactly with the best feelings of the mingled 
crowds which he addressed. So that, without the 
sacrifice or concealment of one single principle, he 
stood on the height of a well-earned popularity, which 
is too often sought by pandering to the baser passions 
of a misguided multitude. 

It is a mistake to suppose that popular passions are 
all bad passions. The English people have good and 
noble feelings^ if you can hut rouse and direct them. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE CHUBOHMAK IS PABLIAMElirr. 

" The time has been, it seemed a precept plain 

Of the true fisdth Christ's token to display; 

And in life's commerce still the thought retain 

That men have souls, and wait a judgment day. 
« « « « 

"Hs altered now " 

Lyra Apottoliea. 

DviLTSGt the interval which elapsed between the elec- 
tion and the meeting of Parliament, the two friends 
had frequent conversations on the nature of the duties 
which devolved upon a member of the legislature. 
S.idley had been long accustomed to regard his friend 
in the light of a Mentor, and was not now disposed to 
depreciate the value of his counsel ; though certainly 
Herbert's opinions with regard to the duties of states- 
men were not exactly such as they themselves, or the 
world in general, are apt to entertain. The following 
is an outline of his notions : 

It has always appeared to me (said he,) that when 
a member of the legislature takes his seat, there is 
one grand question which he should solemnly ask him- 
self — Have the people for whom I am about to legidate 
eofuls to he saved, or have they not ? On the practical 
answer to this one question must depend the whole 
complexion of his policy. If men are but mere ma- 
terial earthly things, and this poor life the sum of 
their existence ; — if Besurrection and Judgment, Hea- 
ven and Hell, are but idle dreams ; — then the legisla- 
tor's sole duty would be to provide for their temporal 
well-being, — ^to make them wealthy and prosperous, 
and enable them to enjoy the present life ; and Politi- 
cal Economy would be the only science which we 
need study. But, on the other hand, if this life be 
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but a speck on the ocean of eternity, the mere door 
or antechamber to everlasting mansions ; if the mil- 
lions of earth's inj^abitants are immortal, responsible 
beings, who are training for a never-ending life of 
happiness or woe ; and if the instrumentality of hu- 
man aid is needed to bring within the reach of each 
soul the means of salvation, — then surely the first aim 
of the statesman's policy should be to furnish that 
important aid. This should be continually in his 
thoughts, and all things should give way to it, or, 
rather, tend towards it. 

Now let us look more closely at the practical bear- 
ings of this question. Suppose, first, the great ques- 
tion answered in the negative ; suppose a statesman 
to decide in his own mind that religion was nothing 
else but priestcraft, and heaven and hell mere fables. 
— (I know not whether any statesman, who has 
seriously set himself to inquire, ever did come to this 
conclusion, yet many seem at least to evince the entire 
absence of all spiritual thoughts and feelings.) — In 
what manner would such a person legislate? He 
might adopt the language of the Achsean deputy, 
when the Jews brought S. Paul before him, accusing 
him that "he persuaded men to worship God con- 
trary to the law.'* **If this (said Gallio) were a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, ye Jews, rea- 
son would that I should bear with you ; but if it be a 
question of words and names, and of your law, look 
ye to it, for I will be no judge in such matters :"i 
that is to say, I will provide for the safety of your 
persons or property, but as to your souls, if souls you 
have, you must take care of them yourselves. This, 
I say, would be the principle on which a straightfor- 
ward infidel, like Gallio, would act. 

But I can imagine a shrewder politician than this 
man, though equally worthless and irreligious, — ^I can 
imagine a man who should say to himself, '^ Though I 

^ Acts xviii. 14, 15. 
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care nothing for the religious differences of these peo- 
ple, yet their superstitioas prejudices are too strong 
to be slighted. In truth, I do not i^ why I may not 
turn them to good account. I can make tools of these 
bigoted Papists, and raise myself on their shoulders 
to some eminence ; or I can play off these troublesome 
Dissenters against the lazy Churchmen. If the Church^ 
men begin to rouse themselves, then I must change 
my tone a little, in order to pacify them." Such 
would be the language of a shrewd player at the game 
of politics ; and this man, with the same infidel prin- 
ciples as the other, and ffur more selfish and insincere 
in heart, might attain the praise of being a highly re- 
ligious and nberal person. 

I remember once being accosted by a beggar, who, 
-^perceiving that I was a clergyman, but doubting, 
perhaps, to what denomination I belonged, — declared 
''that he was very partial to all kindiei of religious 
worship." Is not this the creed of some of our modem 
legislators ? Perceiving in the country a decided bias 
for religion of some sort, but not knowing precisely 
whether the turbulent violence of the political Bo- 
manist or the persevering cunning of the Dissenter, 
or the vis inertia of the Churchman will predominate, 
they profess themselves very partial to all kinds of 
religion ; or, in other words, view all with equal indif- 
ference. Alas! I fear that many a statesman has 
fretted his hour upon the stage with principles little 
better than these ; and has gone to his last account 
without having done intentionally one single act for 
the honour of Gon or the good of his fellow-creatures* 
souls. And the reason of this worthlessness, — ^the 
cause of this utter neglect of the best interests of the 
people committed to his charge, has been the same as 
that which ruined his own soul — he never seriously 
asked himself^ What is truth ? He never decided the 
great question, Have these people or have they not souls 
to be saved? 
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Let US suppose however the question to be asked 
seriously, and answered in the affirmative. Let us 
suppose a statesinan to believe, and have the belief 
impressed upon him as the leading principle of action, 
that the swarming multitudes of his countrymen, over 
whom QoD has given him a great influence, are all 
endowed with immortal, imperishable souls, — that as 
they drop off one by one from this visible world, they 
pass to heaven or hell, and that their eternal condition 
depends in no small degree on the external circum- 
stances under which they are here placed ;^-suppose a 
statesman truly impressed with this belief, and feeling 
that God has placed him in a situation in which he is 
responsible, not only for his own soul, but for the 
souls of many others ; — must not the thought be con- 
tinually ringing in his ears, <' What shall I do to save 
my perishing brethren ? How shall I acquit myself 
before God of the burden of my responsibility?" 
Must not his daily and nightly prayer be in accord- 
ance with that of Solomon r " O Lobd my God, . . , 
give Thy servant an understanding heart to Judge 
Thy people, that I may discern between good and 
bad: for who is able to judge this Thy so great a 
people P"^ And to such questions as these, surely there 
can be but one answer : — the same means of salvation 
whereby he hopes that his own soul will be saved, the 
same mtist he endeavour to afford to them, I conceive 
it to be quite absurd and paradoxical to suppose that 
any one, who really believes that one religion was 
revealed from heaven as the way of salvation, should 
be indifferent as to whether those over whom he 
had influence adopted this or any other. If he be- 
lieves Anglicanism to be the true and ancient faith 
of the Apostles, and other forms of religion to be 
repugnant and contradictory to it, then I say, it is 
impossible that he should do otherwise than exert 
his utmost power for the encouragement and wide 

^1 Kings iii. 9. 
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diffusion of that faith whereby he himself hopes to 
be saved. 

Here, perhaps, I shall be met by such objections as 
these. ''What! is the statesman to make all men 
conform to the pattern of his own creed P Is he to 
allow no man to go to heaven but according to his 
own way? This were to go back to the reign of 
Henry the Eighth." I cannot think that such ob- 
jections as these are made with serious and honest 
purposes. At any rate they are entirely beside the 
question. There is not, I suppose, a man alive in 
England who would maintain that government should 
exercise the slightest compulsion or restraint over the 
consciences of men. No government could exist for 
a day except on the principle of perfect toleration and 
liberty of conscience. But surely this u quit^ com- 
patible with the encouragement and establishment of 
true religion. Providing instruction in true religion 
for all the people is very different from forcing it 
upon them against their will. It is one thing to 
compel every man to go to church, and another to 
build a church and encourage him to go there. If a 
large majority in Parliament believe the Bible to be 
the Word of QoB, and the doctrines of the Church of 
England to be the doctrines of revealed religion, then 
ought they to provide that, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, the doctrines of that Church 
should be taught. They cannot suppress the teaching 
of false and heretical doctrines, but it is their bounden 
duty to take care that sound scriptural instruction 
should be every where provided. 

It is heart-sickening to hear the political Papist or 
Dissenter demand with cool and calculating audacity, 
what right the English Churchman has to assume 
that his own religion is the only true one P and of six 
hundred English Churchmen, not one shall dare 
honestly to tell him, that truth is one and unchange- 
able; and that, if the English Church is true and 
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beneficial, the sect which opposes it must of necessity 
be false and mischievous. Is it personal cowardice 
which prevents the open avowal of the plain truth ? 
The English were not wont to be cowards. No, it is 
the servile homage paid to the idol of liberalism. 
The nation is spell^bound by a fond delusion. It is 
time to break the spell and assert our freedom. 

Seligious instruction is the birth-right of the people 
of England. If there be any right which the people 
have more plainly than another, by nature, by law, 
by prescription, or inheritance, — or, if there be any 
which a Churchman in Parliament should be most 
eager to defend, it is, that every English subject should 
have the benefit of pastoral superintendence, and access 
to the sacraments and ordinances of the Church, 

What a Christian legislator should set his mind on, 
and never rest till he has accomplished, — both in 
consideration of the sacred right of the people, and 
acquittal of his own conscience, — ^is, to place the whole 
nation under a systematic religious discipline. There 
should be a body of Christian clergymen, su£Scient to 
minister to the wants of our increased population. 
Our enormous parishes should be subdivided, and a 
clergyman appointed to the care of every two, or at 
most, three thousand souls ; schools should be attached 
in each parish to the Church. In short, a systematic 
religious education should be afforded. Then might 
we hope to see brighter days. But if this be not 
done, and speedily, heathenism and infidelity will 
spread over the land, and the National Church will 
exist but in history. 

In order to accomplish this grand object, therd 
must be a cordial union of all Churchmen in Parlia- 
ment. If Churchmen did but insist on the extension of 
the Church, no government could refuse them. They 
should act plainlv and avowedly on Church of England 
principles : should say decidedly, We believe religious 
instruction to be the right of the people ; we believe 
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the Church of England to be the true religion ; and 
therefore, though we freely acknowledge the right of 
every man to hold his own opinion unmolested, yet 
we will, as legislators, extend to the people the means 
of instruction in that form of doctrine which we 
conscientiously believe to be the true form of the 
Apostolic Church.^ 

^ Most of the observations which apply to a Churchman, as a 
member of Parliament, apply to him also as an elector. The good 
of the Church is the main point on which his politics turn, — 
which decides his vote, and carries with it all his exertion. His 
belief is, that on the extension of Church principles depends the 
whole complexion of the nation's destiny. With him, as with 
the legislator, the summary of his politiod creed is, ** make the 
people good Christian Churchmen, and pou make them happy 
and prosperous.** 

The following, if it were acted on, is sound and statesman-like. 

** In these days the labours of the politician ought to be em- 
ployed in matters connected with the Church — ^in considering the 
best means of extending its parochial ministrations throughout 
the country. 

** There is no object which deserves so grave a consideration on 
the part of the people, as well as on the part of those in authority 
in Church and State, as the measures necessary for diffusion, 
throughout the length and breadth of this land, of the knowledge 
of the Gospel of the Saviour — the knowledge of the truths of 
religion, as the sure and certain basis — as the best foundation on 
which a statesman can rest for the real happiness and sound 
morality of the people over whom he may be set.*' — Extract from 
a Speech by Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, on laying the first 
stone qfa Church, at Ashton in Macclesfield. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE OHUBCHMAI^'S FIBST MOTION. 

> 

<< The man in conscions virtue bold, 
Who dares his secret purpose hold, 
Unshaken hears the crowd's tumultuous cries, 
And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow defies/* 

HORACV. 

The result of the general election was a decided 
expression of feeling in favour of the Church, and 
the addition of a considerable numerical force to its 
supporters in the House of Commons. Before the 
meeting of Parliament, many consultations were held 
amongst the Church party. Sir Arthur Bidley was 
grieved, though not surprised, to find that great dif- 
ference of opinion existed, even amongst those who 
were warm friends of the Church. Some insisted 
strenuously on the revival of Convocation ; some on 
the application of cathedral property to parochial 
purposes ; others were strongly opposed to both these 
measures. With the advice of his friend the Arch- 
deacon, Bidley represented to his associates the abso' 
lute necessity of acting cordially together. Disunited, 
they would be as powerless as they had been hitherto ; 
but, if they exerted their strength in one compact 
body, they could either force the ministers to accede 
to their terms, or else oblige them to give place to 
others who would take more interest in the affairs of 
religion. Wit^hout adverting to points on which there 
might be difference of opinion amongst Churchmen, 
there was one great measure, on which he was sure 
that all would cordially unite, — and that was the 
necessity of Church extension : the duty of making a 
grand effort, now that their power seemed adequate 
to the task, to re-establish the Church on a footing 
commensurate with the wants of the nation. Sir 
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Arthur Bidley's suggestion met with very general 
approval ; it afforded a ground on which all Chorch- 
men might stand, without compromising their own 
peculiar opinions; and, when the scheme was duly 
canvassed, a great zeal was kindled in its favour. It 
was agreed that notice should be given, on the first 
day 01 the meeting of Parliament, of a specific motion 
on the subject ; and Sir Arthur Bidley as being un- 
shackled by any party, and having manifested much 
earnestness and ability on the occasion, was fixed on 
as the fittest person to bring the motion forward: 
He would gladly have declined so prominent a part 
on his first entrance into Parliament; but, being 
much pressed, and the measure having been adopted 
at his suggestion, he felt that he could not refuse to 
introduce a motion which was so entirely congenial 
with his sentiments. 

The motion was accordingly announced, and caused 
great sensation ; the House was unusually full when 
it came on. It was a trial of strength on a new 
question, — a question which had been hitherto avoided 
by both parties, from an uncertainty as to their rela- 
tive position ; and it was entirely unknown what line 
the government would take. 

Eidley was well aware of the ordeal which he had 
to go through in bringing forward a motion which 
would, of course, be unpalatable to a numerous party, 
and that the noisiest and most unscrupulous in the 
House. Yet he was not at all troubled with mis- 
givings on his own account. He felt — as we may 
suppose David felt when he went out to fight with 
the Philistine — armed with a religious enthusiasm, 
and confident in the justice of his cause. He deter- 
mined, if possible, to avoid using any expressions 
which might provoke personal hostility; but, if his 
religious opinions were subjected to scorn, he felt that 
he had that within him which would bear him through 
triumphantly. 
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There was a marked attention, mingled with curi- 
osity, when he arose to address the House. S^eport 
had already spoken highly of his powers; and the 
calm, yet quick expression of his eye, the simple, yet 
commanding manner of his address, bade fair to con- 
firm the most favourable impressions, The following 
is the substance of his speech : — 

'' The motion (said he) which I have the honour of 
submitting to the House is comprised in the following 
resolutions. 

" 1st, That it is the bounden duty of the legislature 
to afibrd the means of religious instruction and pas- 
toral superintendence to every British subject. 

'* 2nd, That this House pledges itself to take imme- 
diate measures for the purpose of putting the fore- 
going resolution into e^ect. 

*' These resolutions, if adopted, as I trust they will 
be, by the House, will have the effect of making an 
important improvement,Tr-or, I should say more pro- 
perly, extension of our ecclesiastical establishment^ 
and of setting to work a machinery which will bring 
religion* to the door of the poorest man in the land, 
and render our Church, what it has long been only in 
theory, a National Church. 

** The importance of such a work will be viewed 
differently by different persons, accordingly as they 
▼alue or think lightly of the religion of the Church. 
I confess, that to myself it appears to be a legislative 
measure which has been equalled by none since the 
time of the Bestoration, — whether in regard to the 
urgency of its necessity, or the wide influence it may 
have on the character and destinies of the nation. 

*' It may be, to some, a matter of surprise, that a 
private individual, like myself, should have been in- 
duced to put himself forward on such an occasion. 
None can feel more than he who now addresses you, 
the apparent incongruity of the situation in which he 
stands. Private churchmen have not been accustomed 
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to take upon themselves the initiation of changes and 
improvements in the National Estahlishment, — deem- 
ing it the province of their rulers in Church and State 
to attend to these matters. But, as it has turned out, 
their inactivity has been unfortunate, and their reli- 
ance misplaced. Men in office, both lay and clerical, 
have learned to depend so much on the impulse of 
public opinion, that they have been slow to take the 
initiative even in necessary improvements, unless 
those improvements have been forced upon them by 
the pressure from without. But in this one question 
it so happens, that there never can be a pressure from 
without, — never at least from those who are most 
aggrieved by the neglect of their interests ; because 
the fact is now admitted, which heretofore has escaped 
observation, that those who most need religious in- 
struction are the last to ask for it ; those, who are 
starving in the most hopeless famine of spiritual food 
are the last to cry out for the supply of their neces- 
sities. 

'' The consequence of this insensibility of the people 
with regard to their most pressing wants, and the 
neglect of successive governments to inquire into 
them, is, that we now find ourselves, in the nineteenth 
century, with ah enormously increased population, 
and an Establishment scarcely larger than we had 
in the sixteenth. In fact, we have but half an Esta- 
blishment ; . our ship is but half manned, our soil but 
half in tillage. With all the envy and jealousy heaped 
upon us, which our exclusive position naturally en- 
genders, (Hear, hear! from the Badicals) — ^a position 
which I am prepared to prove that the Church of 
England ought to occupy, and, by God's blessing, 
long, I trust, will occupy , — we are at the same time 
upbraided with the charge, false indeed though plau- 
sible, that, in spite of an enormous amount of means, 
we are neglecting our duty, and suffering the people 
to perish for lack of knowledge. Fortunately for the 
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Gbnrcb, the report of ber enormous wealth has been 
found, by official inquiries, to be most erroneous ; but 
the same documents, while vindicating her from the 
charge of culpable neglect, have only served to prove 
ber poverty and insufficiency. 

'' 1 wish that honourable memb^*s would seriously 
turn their attention to the facts contained in the 
report of the Church Commissioners ; which, to our 
shame be it spoken, has now been several years before 
the House. It is only by so doing that they can 
obtain any just idea of the utter inadequacy of the 
present number of clergy, in most of our populous 
districts, to afford religious instruction and consolation 
to the thousands and tens of thousands who are nomi- 
nally within their parishes. Experience has proved 
that the utmost amount of population, over which one 
clergyman can exercise a due degree of influence and 
personal superintendence, is about three thousand in 
a closely-peopled district, and two thousand where the 
inhabitants are scattered ; whereas, if we look to the 
official documents, we sh^l see at once that there are 
a vast number of districts in which the proportion of 
population to the parochial ministry, and to the means 
of church accommodation, is threefold or tenfold what 
it should be. Take our three largest towns, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool, — the proportion of 
the means of religious instruction to the population is 
as follows : — 

Name. Population. 

Burmingham 108,092 

Manchester 270,961 

Liverpool 175,075 

But these are far from being the worst cases, for in 
the less considerable towns the disproportion is even 
more apparent. The following are a few cases selected 
from the diocese of Chester : — 

T 2 



Church 


No. of 


Accom modation. 


Clergy. 


14,937 


12 


15,400 


14 


25.258 


36 
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• Church No. of 

Name. Population. Accommodation. Clergy. 

ABhton.ander.Lme .. 18,227 3,600 2 

Boltonle-Moors 63,034 3,677 3 

Bamley in Whalley . . 1 5,921 2,000 2 

Bury 16,086 2.850 3 

Colne in Whalley 1 6,955 1 ,200 2 

HeatonNorru 11,202 3041 1 

Heywood 10,000 600 1 

Macclesfield 23,129 3,271 3 

Mottram 15,536 1,000 1 

Oldham 32,381 5,037 4 

Prestbory 18,571 800 1 

Prestwich 17,322 1,100 3 

Rnocom 6,860 500 1 

Staleybridge 1 6,000 650 1 ^ 

These instances are taken only from one diocese : a 
similar list might be extracted from the report of the 
dioceses of York and Durham. In the diocese in 
which we are now assembled the disproportion is even 
more deplorable. In a word, the general destitution 
is undeniable ; and to shut our eyes against it would 
prove only an utter insensibility to our most urgent 
duties, or a blind and worldly fanaticism; absorbing all 
our thoughts and energies in the petty hostility of 
political partisanship. (Murmurs, and cries of Hear !) 
" Surely it is time for the British legislature to 
rouse itself to a sense of the crying wants of. the 
nation, and no longer waste, in mere party manoeuvres 
and disputes, tho^e powers which were entrusted ta 
us by God and man, for the furtherance of the true 
interests of a great people. I rejoice in the conviction 
that the feeling of the country — at least, the educated 
and serious portion of it — is roused to this important 
question. There is a growing and a firm persuasion 
that the vice, and dissipation, and ignorance of a 
highly artificisd state of society can be controlled only 

^ In many of these places churches have heen hailt since the 
report was made ; hut fai from sufficient to supply their wants, — 
if they have even kept pace with the increasing population. 
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by a new infusion of Christian principle ; and there is 
a prevailing opinion that, if it be not so controlled, it 
will one day burst forth, and overwhelm all our exist- 
ing institutions in one wide-spread deluge of anarchy. 
Yes, a fearful retribution awaits the rulers of a country 
in the accumulated guilt of a neglected population ; 
and as ' their eye had no pity' on the famishing millions, 
so, by a just retribution, the unbridled fury of a vicious 
and ignorant multitude will, ere long, if it be not 
amended, sweep all before it in one common flood of 
destruction. Oh ! it is time to rouse ourselves to the 
overwhelming importance of the question, and to give 
our united exertions to avert the impending catas- 
trophe, before God takes from us the power to do so. 
(Hear, hear, and Oh ! oh !) 

" I am not prepared, nor are those with whom I act, 
to make any definite proposal with regard to the mode 
in which the deficiency in our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments should be remedied. The resolutions which I 
have submitted to the House are intended only to 
pledge the legislature, first, to the acknowledgment of 
the duty, and secondly, to immediate measures for the 
performance of it. It is a work which the accumu* 
lated neglect of many generations has rendered the 
more difficult to cope with, and one which can never 
be efficiently performed without the active concurrence 
of a government who shall enter upon it with a willing 
spirit, (Hear, hear !) 

" But though I do not come prepared with any de- 
tails, or even the outline of a plan to carry the resolu- 
tion into efiect, I conceive it to be incumbent on me 
to make some observations, which the consideration of 
the subject has suggested to me, on the principle upon 
which 1 imagine church extension must be efiected. 

"It will, perhaps, be suggested by some that the 
first step should be to look to the present means of 
the Church, and endeavour to make them available for 
the necessary extension of the Establishment. — (Hear, 
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beiv.) This argument, however, is met by the distinct 
assertion in the report of the Commissioners, that ' the 
present meane of the Churchy in whatever way they are 
hnsbanded or dietributed, are altogether inadequate to 
eupply the wants of the people.^ 

*' Without, therefore, denying the possibility of a 
better distribation of the existing means of the Church, 
I maintain, that there still remains an enormous fiM^ 
whieh^ as Christian legislators, we are bound to occupy* 
Let me not, however, rest solely on the report of the 
Commissioners. I am sure that if honourable gentle- 
men will consider one or two facts which I am about 
to mention, they will at once perceive that the plea of 
looking to the present means of the .Church, — at least 
if it be understood that no other step is to be taken 
until that has been doue, — ^is but a mode, of question- 
able honesty, of getting rid of the proposal altogether. 
The first fact which I beg to state is this, — that you 
cannot apply the present means of the Establishment 
to any extension of the sphere of the Church's opera« 
tions, except as the acttutl incumbents drop off; for I 
assume that no one proposes to interfere with the ex« 
iating rights of incumbents. (Hear, hear!) There- 
fore t^ is evident that the present generation must haee 
passed away before any plan founded on this principle 
can be brought into full effect. (Hear !) Suppose A 
and B to be two adjoining districts, — A with a mode- 
rate population and a good endowment, say six hun- 
dred a-year ; B with a large population and an insuffi- 
cient endowment even to procure the services of a 
resident minister. It might be said, — let half the en- 
dowment of A be applied to provide religious instruc- 
tion for B. Now, without adverting to other objec- 
tions, it seems to me "that one simple fact at once 
precludes us from adopting this scheme ! namely, that 
the incumbent of A may live thirty or forty years. 
(Hear, hear.) Are we prepared to say, as Christian 
legislators, that we will let one whole generation of 
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the parish of B die off without affording the means of 
'religious instruction and pastoral superintendence? 
(Hear, hear! and Oh! oh!) And the supposed case 
of these two parishes is but the actual state of hundreds 
and thousands of districts, — with this exception, that 
the number of those which are destitute is far greater 
than those which are over-abundantly supplied. Even 
supposing, however, that the existing means of the 
Church, if re-distributed, were suf&cient for the in- 
struction of the people, I again ask, — is a Christian 
legislature prepared to say deliberately, that they unit 
suffer one whole generation of those hundreds aud thoU' 
sands. of districts to die off without religion? Who 
must not shrink from the responsibility ? Even with 
reference to mere worldly objects, who must not shud- 
der at the bare contemplation of what may happen in 
the present generation, if the growth of heathenism be 
not checked ? And who will take upon himself the 
fearful responsibility of denying the means of grace 
to the souls of so many thousands of his country- 
men ? (Cries of Oh ! oh ! and considerable inter« 
ruptiou.) 

" What ! (said Bidley, in a tone of solemn earnest* 
ness) am I precluded from speaking on the eternal in- 
terests of my fellow-subjects ? (Loud cries of Hear !) 
Shall it go forth to the nation, that when a proposal is 
made to give them the means of religious instruction, the 
proposer is silenced by scorn and clamour P (Loud 
cheers.) Must I shape my language as if I were ad- 
dressing an assembly of infidels ? (Great commo- 
tion.) Or, if that were, as I believe it would be, a 
base libel on this House, shall it be said that an insig- 
nificant minority was able to silence, by their clamours, 
the grave deliberations of an assembly of Christians, 
who desire to consult for the honour of Goi), and the 
salvation of the souls of men ? Let me earnestly im- 
plore those gentlemen who are opposed to my views, 
at least to hear calmly what I have to urge, and then, 
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if the^ can, let them answer it. — (Loud and continued 
cheering, which lasted for several minutes.) 

"Another fact, (continued Sir Arthur^ resuming 
the thread of his subject,) — ^another fact, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of remedying the existing de- 
ficiency by a new distribution of Church property, is 
this,— ^Aa^ one half of the advowsons^ and those the 
most valuable, are private property, and no one in tins 
House wiU, I suppose, venture to assert that private 
property may be mterfered with. (Hear, hear !) If 
you ofier compensation to the patrons of private 
livings, the compensation, to be fair, must be equiva- 
lent to what they resign ; and the public woul4 gain 
nothing by this arrangement. 

'* A third fact is this,— that if all the Church pro* 
perty in the kingdom, including that of cathedrals, 
were divided by the number of parishes, it would only 
give three hundred pounds a year to each clergyman ; 
-—a sum which, I suppose, the strictest economist 
would not say was too much to ensure the services of 
a man of competent education. Where, then, is the 
surplus for the endowment of new churches in the 
subdivided parishes ? If the present means of the 
Church were re-distributed to-morrow, — which they 
cannot be, — they are obviously at most but barely suffix 
bient for the support of the present number of minis- 
ters; whereas many hundreds, ay, many thousandsi 
additional clergy are required, for whom, according to 
this scheme, no provision could be made. 

"I think, therefore, that it is clearly established 
that the question of Church reform and Church extension 
are essentially distinct, and ought to be considered in- 
dependently of each other. I am quite ready to con- 
sioer any plan of Church reform. Prove to me that 
reform is wanting in any deparment, and I am quite 
prepared to assist in promoting it. But, after every 
reform which can be made, there will still remain the 
fact distinctly stated by the commissioners, and too 
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evident to be denied, that the revenues of the Church 
are insufficient for the spiritual instruction of the 
people. It is for this admitted deficiency that I wish 
to legislate, and to keep distinct from Church reform. 
The mixing them up together would be an unfair or 
injudicious proceeding, calculated only to retard the 
great and absolutely necessary measure. Many honour- 
able members, sincerely attached to the Church, may 
think that the funds of the cathedrals might be applied 
to the increase of small livings, either by annexation or 
otherwise ; others may, with equal conscientiousness, 
hold that the cathedrals are of great value, as giving 
encouragement or opportunity for learning ; and that 
to apply them to other purposes would be an act of 
niggardly policy unworthy of the nation, as well as an 
act of injustice to the original founders. But what- 
ever may be our opinions on this subject, I think it 
would be ill-timed and inexpedient to discuss them 
nowy for the reasons already mentioned,— ^namely, 
first, hecattsCy if entirely applied to this purpose, they 
would not he more than stijficient to eke out the present 
miserably ill-paid benefices ; and secondly, because such 
a measure, unaccompanied by any other, would be to 
consign the present generation of many a poor and popu- 
lous parish to religious darkness, 

" Looking, then, simply to the question of Church ex- 
tension, — by which I mean the building new churches 
and appointing new ministers in those places where 
there are none, or where the number is at present in- 
8uffi.cient, there are two distinct ways in which it 
might be accomplished ; that is to say, either by a 
grant of public money, or by private contribution, 
(Hear, hear !) At present there is an illiberal dispo- 
sition to bandy the burden to and fro, — the State en- 
deavouring to throw it on individuals, — individuals, 
with plausible selfishness, declaring that it is the busi- 
ness of the State. What I wish to see is a liberal eX" 
ample set by the State, which would be followed up by 
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the voluntary contributions of individuals. That pri- 
vate persons should effect what is needed without the 
aid of the State, is shown to be hopeless, by the failure 
of the exertdons already made. Many noble examples 
have been given. But to prove the utter incompe- 
tency of private societies to effect more than a fiac- 
tional- pait of the work required, take only this single 
fact. — The metropolitan Bishop, with laudable zeal, 
publishes a letter to the Churchmen of his diocese, in 
which he proves by documents the abject destitution 
of the immense population under his spiritual charge. 
He tells Christian Churchmen plainly, 'We want 
more churches and more clergymen.' The actual 
number required is more than three. hundred; but, as 
a beginning, he asks for funds to build fifty. What is 
the result of his application P A subscription is raised, 
large, no doubt, in its aggregate amount, and contain- 
ing many noble donations, but sufficient only for about 
twenty-five churches of the plainest description, and 
without endowment. Now, if an appeal to the rich 
aristocracy, the princely merchants, the millionaires, 
the professional men with abundant incomes, the thou- 
sands of affluent gentry living in their ' ceiled houses' 
in our Babylonian metropolis, is unable to wring from 
their purses more than this insufficient sum, — is not 
this at once a convincing proof that it is altogether 
hopeless to remedy the national evil by mere volun- 
tary subscription ? Besides, is it not unjust and un- 
reasonable to expect that the good and liberal should 
bear the whole burden of the national want, and that 
the selfish, the careless, and the covetous, should es- 
cape? Taking the lowest possible ground of argu- 
ment, — ^is not the vicinity of a vicious and heathen 
population as great a danger to the rich infidel as to 
the Christian? Why, then, should not the former 
contribute as well as the latter? Whether it be 
merely for the preservation of the peace of society, or 
whether it be for the training of immortal souls for 
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heaven, surely it is as much the husiness of one as of 
the other, and all ought equally to bear the burden. 

*' Let me only mention one more fact,^ namely, that 
during the time that our population has increased by 
four millions, Church accommodation for not more than 
seven hundred thousand persons has been obtained, and 
I think I need say no more to prove, that the efforts 
made within the last few years, — so honourable to 
those who have made them, and so cheering as indica- 
tions of the strong feeling which pervades the country, 
— are yet so far from diminishing the amount of hea- 
thenism, that they have not even kept pace with its in- 
crease ; and therefore that the nation has a right to 
call on its government to effect an object for which all 
other means are insufficient. 

'^ I need not detain the house with further argu- 
ments. If there is any honourable member who be- 
lieves the Christian religion to be a revelation from 
heaven, given by Gob for the salvation of souls, and 
the regulation of the lives of men, and yet doubts the 
urgent necessity of making great and immediate exer- 
tion to spread the knowledge of truth, let me request 
him to go personally into the lanes and alleys in this 
immediate neighbourhood: and, when he sees the 
squalid misery, arising from utterly depraved and 
ungodly habits, — when he hears the voice of blas- 
phemy and impurity, — let him ask himself, whether 
it be possible that scenes like these can exist close to 
the walls of that famed senate, where the greatest 
Christian assembly is met together : and yet scarcely 
an effort be made to reclaim the miserable population, 
by sending the ministers of religion to win them to 
the path of duty. And when he extends his re- 
searches, and learns that the scenes which he there 
sees are equalled, if not surpassed, in iniquity, in other 
districts of this vast metropolis ; when he discovers 

1 Stated by the Bishop of Winchester at the last meeting of the 
Church BaUding Society. 
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that in this one city there are five hundred thousand 
human beings without religious instruction ; when he 
becomes aware that this is but a sample of what 
exists in every other great city of the empire, — that 
crimes the most dreadful, deeds the most horrible 
and unheard of, — the spawn of utter ungodliness, — 
abound ; that hundreds of human beings drop off daily 
into eternity without having been invited to the house 
of God,— ^nd that the assembled legislature has 
hitherto refused to grant the means of religion ; — 
must he not wonder wherefore God delays His bolt, 
and hurls not to ruin a nation such as this, which, 
professins itself Christian, is steeped in worse than 
heathen darkness — the darkness not of ignorance, but 
of deadly indifference P 

"Let me entreat you, my Christian friends, (for 
why should I not so address you ?) — let me entreat 
you, as Christians, to discard from your minds all un- 
worthy feelings of mere party expediency, and to look 
upon the great question as one of charity to your 
fellow men, and duty to your God. Surely a great 
nation like ours ought to be indignant at the very 
idea of suffering any portion oi the community to be 
without the means of obtaining Christian instruction, 
and every Christian legislator should feel it a disgrace 
to himself, until so grievous a blot be wiped away. 
How can we expect God's blessing to continue upmi 
us, if we take no steps to correct the iniquity which 
offends His sight ? But let us, while yet we mayt 
spread the knowledge of His name among the people, 
and restore to their former efficiency those institu- 
tions which have made us what we are» and we shall 
still prosper under the protection of God's good pro- 
vidence, and maintain tne reputation whidh we have 
so long enjoyed, of being ' a great and understanding 
people.' " 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

THE DEBATE AND DITISION. 

" Servant of God, well done : .well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who singly hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth ..... 

.... The easier conquest now 
Remains thee, aided by this host of friends/' 

Milton. 

Sib Abthub IIidley sat down amidst loud and con- 
tinued cheering. Though the matter of his speech 
was simple and unadorned, the vivacity of his manner 
and the novelty of the ground which he took, created 
a lively interest ; while the zealous earnestness of his 
delivery, unaccompanied with the least impatience,— 
the quick decision and imperturbable nerve which he 
displayed, at once stamped him as a first-rate parlia- 
mentary speaker. 

During part of his speech considerable irritation 
had been manifested in some quarters. But Eidley's 
perfect self-possession, backed by the loud cheers of 
his friends, — who were not a little proud of their new 
champion, — made the opposition which he met with 
tell rather in favour of the general effect of his speech. 
He had the felicity of rising higher with every attempt 
to pub him down ; and the concluding part of his 
address was listened to with breathless attention, even 
by his opponents. 

But the impression made by the plainest argument, or 
the most forcible appeal, is but of temporary duration 
in an assembly of men biassed by conflicting interests, 
and hardened in the world's ways. Other speakers 
soon dispel the generous feelings which have been 
momentarily excited, and the thoughts of various 
parties again flow in their accustomed channel of pre- 
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judice and worldliness. The motion of Sir A. Eidlej 
was canvassed and turned over in a varietj of ways, 
and subjected to every sort of banter and ridicule. A 
brazen-faced Dissenter was the first to reply. He 
thanked the honourable member for his excellent 
charity sermon, — advised him to hand round a plate, 
and declared himself quite willing to contribute his 
sovereign ; but protested against any grant from Par- 
liament. It was unfair (he said) to give the prefer- 
ence to one sect over another. The honourable baronet 
was but a young member of the house : when he had 
been longer in Parliament he would be aware, that, 
as soon as the representatives of the people took their 
seat in that house, it was right for them to discard 
from their minds the prejudices of religious party, and 
legislate for the good of the whole community. The 
Papists expressed themselves similarly; and asked, 
what right the honourable baronet had to assume 
that his religion was the true one, any more than 
that of any other member of the house, and of seven 
millions of the enlightened natives of the sister 
country P One honest Eadical declared that, for his 
part, he thought the English were the most moral 
and religious people on the face of the globe. He 
did not want to see people Methodists, and thought 
them quite religious enough. Besides, (added he, 
with admirable consistency,) the churches are not half 
filled now ; what is the use, then, of building more ? 

Other parties, however, were loud and unanimous 
in favour of Eidley's motion. Some few of them took 
up the question on the ground on which he had placed 
it, of a solemn r||igious duty. Others thought that 
the diffusion of sound religious and moral instruction 
would tend greatly to the preservation of property. 
Indeed, the irreligion of the country had arrived at an 
alarming height. There was no knowing what might 
happen, if things were suffered to go on much longer 
as they were. Eeligion was the great safeguard of 
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society. Without the restraint of religion the bonds 
of society would be unloosed, and anarchy would ensue 
'-—arguments, how true in themselves, but how in- 
finitely inferior to those which come within the legiti- 
mate province of a Christian legislator ! 

The Whigs entered very little into the debate. 
Only their leader got up and observed, that as it was 
incumbent on him to say something on the motion 
which seemed to have caused so much interest on the 
opposite benches, he could only remark, that although 
he might deem the motion of the honourable member 
not altogether well-timed, as it interfered with other 
important business which pressed upon them, and 
therefore, in his opinion, had better be postponed ; 
yet he was not prepared to take upon himself the 
responsibility of affirming that it was not right that 
the '* consolations of religion" should be offered to 
the whole community. Although therefore he should 
not, at the present time, oppose the motion of the 
honourable member, — yet — he reserved to himself the 
privilege of giving due deliberation to any ulterior 
measure which might arise from it. 

After this very satisfactory and definite declaration^ 
from the organ of Whig statesmanship, Sir Arthur 
Bidley rose to reply. He rejoiced to find that the 
right honourable member who last addressed the 
bouse, and many others on both sides, were, for their 
own good reasons, not averse to his motion. He 
need not therefore detain them by any reply to their 
observations. In answer to the honourable member 
who had taken upon himself to lecture him on the 
functions of legislators, and had informed him that it 
was the duty of each member of Parliament to con- 
sult for the good of the whole community, and there- 
fore that he should not advocate the extension of any 
particular form of religion, — he admitted the premises, 
but altogether denied the conclusion. He allowed 
that it was the duty of each member of the legisla- 
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ture to consult for the good of the whole community ; 
and he knew of no other measure more conducive to 
that end, than to spread throughout the land the knoW' 
ledge of true religion according to the doctrines of the 
Church of God, 

Here again considerable impatience was manifested 
by the opponents of the measure, — who were greatly 
enraged at the evident effect of Eidley's arguments. 
One honourable member rose to order. He asked Sir 
A. Bidley whether he meant to insult him, by telling 
him that his religion was false. He appealed to the 
Speaker whether any member had a right to assume 
that his religion was the true one ? or whether it was 
fit that the House of Commons should be made the 
arena of theological discussion ? 

Eidley calmly awaited the Speaker's judgment. 

The Speaker said, — that, certainly, it was irregular 
to introduce theological discussions into the House of 
Commons, and such a practice might be very incon- 
venient, — but he was not aware that the honourable 
member had been guilty of any such breach of custom. 

Sir Arthur Eidley resumed amidst the cheers of his 
friends. "It is with great satisfaction that I learn, 
(he continued in a firm and decided voice,) that the 
sentiments of the right honourable gentleman in the 
chair so exactly correspond with my own. I do not 
hesitate to say, that a more unfit place for theological 
discussion than the House of Commons could not be 
chosen. I have myself done, what I hope other 
honourable members have done as well, — I nave long 
ago fixed my religious opinions, — long before I took 
my seat in this house. / come with my opinions 
formed, and I am prepared^ not to discuss, hut TO 
ACT UPON THEM (loud cheers). I believe that 
the religion of our Lobd Jesus Chbist is siven for 
the salvation of mankind. I believe the Church of 
England to be a branch of the Church of Chbist, and 
the form of its worship to be the purest form existing. 
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And, believing these things, I do not hesitate to de- 
clare that, BO long as I have a voice in this house, I 
will raise it for the extension of true religion to my 
perishing countrymen. I care not who may scoff at 
this declaration. If I stood alone, I would maintain 
it. But I rejoice to find, that I have around me many 
warm hearts, which respond to my sentiments, and 
many cheering voices, with the aid of which I do not 
fear that I shall yet accomplish the dearest object of 
my wishes.'* 

Loud and continued cheering followed Sir A. Bid- 
ley's concluding words ; and the gallery was cleared 
for a division. Considerable time elapsed, during 
which it was understood that some of the leading 
Whigs wished to have avoided a division. However, 
the House at last divided, and the numbers were as 
follows : 

For the motion 861 

Against it 160 

Majority 201 

So Sir Arthur Eidley's motion was carried.^ 

^ The foregoing scene will illustrate what was in the minds of 
Churchmen some twenty years ago. Under the present circum- 
stances it is not likely that Parliament will do anything for the 
Churchy beyond enabling her to employ her funds more usefully. 
Private liberality must be relied on to supply deficiencies in that 
way ; and much has .been already done since the above was 
written. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONCLirSIOK. 

" Wherefore shrink and say * 'Tis vain : 

In their hoar heli-powers mast reign ?' 
♦ 4e * * * * 4c 

Yet along the Chnrch's sky 
Stars are scattered, pure and high. 
Israel yet hath thousands sealed, 
Who to Baal have not kneeled. 
Seize the banner, spread its fold ! 
Seize it with no faltering hold ! 

9ie * ♦ * * * 4! 

God hath sown, and He will reap ; 
Growth is slow where roots are deep : 
He will aid the works begun , 
For the love of His dear Son." 

Lyra Apostoliea. 

My work is now nearly concluded. I have attempted 
to describe, though briefly, the character of an English 
Churchman, — ^his principles, his feelings, his habits, 
his duties, his motives of action, and line of conduct, 
both private and public. 

My object in the foregoing pages has been two- 
fold; — first, by the exhibition of the Churchman's 
character, to win others to the side of truth and ex- 
cellence ; secondly, to rouse the dormant energies of 
Churchmen themselves to those necessary exertions, 
which alone, under Divine Providence, can infuse a 
new life into our enfeebled system, and warrant the 
hope of God's protection. 

We have been recently told, by a great statesman,^ 
that the Church is safe. Eeligiously speaking, the 
Church — that is to say, the Catholic Church of 
Chbist — must always be safe, God Himself has de- 
clared that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

1 Sir Robert Peel. 
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We may also hope that the branch of it established in 
England is fw the present safe. It has weathered a 
great storm, and has proved itself to be still protected 
by God— still rooted in the affections of the people. 
But we must prepare for another and a fiercer assault, 
when the cycle of revolutionary fury shall again come 
round. If it be not irreverent to scan the Church's 
position with the eye of mere human policy, we might 
say, that she has escaped this time, because she was not 
the first olject of attack ; the fury of the tempest was 
spent, and the nation was beginning to right itself, 
before the assault was directed against her. Another 
time she may be called on to stand the brunt of the 
battle, and if she be not- strengthened in the mean 
time, God may save her by some unexpected interpo- 
sition, but, humanly speaking, she must fall. 

We have to thank God, that He has already raised 
up, in defence of the doctrines of the Church, many 
able champions, who have vindicated her claims, and 
set forth her real character. But that which seems to 
be the one great object to which Churchmen should 
now turn their minds, is, during the time of compara- 
tive safety, to place the Establishment on a footing 
commensurate with the wants of the nation. This is 
the pressing demand which swallows up all others, 
and claims the united energies of all churchmen, of 
whatever shade of opinion. And it is not by victories 
gained over Dissent, so much as by reclaiming the 
waste places of Heathenism, that we must look for 
strength and safety. Sectarianism alone is but a feeble 
antagonist, — it is not a ''thorn in our side" so much 
as a spur and wholesome stimulus ; and need give us 
no alarm, if it were not for its alliance with Heathen- 
ism. Heathenism is the monster which threatens to 
swallow us up quick ; it waxes yearly stronger with 
the increase of eur population, and must needs con- 
tinue to increase, if the Church remains stationary. 
And who can say that its fury, when at length it 
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bursts forth, will not be an instrument of just retri- 
bution in the hands of an indignant Providence, to 
punish the lukewarmness of those who have suffered 
it to accumulate ? 

Nor must we, in the mean time, shut our eyes 
against immediate dangers, which, though less appal- 
ling, are more insidious. I mean principally the at- 
tempt of the enemies of the Church to weaken her 
influence under the specious plea of reform. 

The Churchman must be wary as well as energetic : 
— willing to amend, yet cautious not to injure. He 
must be careful how he meddles with existing insti- 
tutions. His chief zeal should be directed to bring 
the Church's beneficial influence to bear upon the 
Heathenism which exists in our own nominally Chris- 
tian land. In this department, a work is needed little 
short of the Reformation in maffnitude, and second only 
to it in importance. 

What powerful motives combine to urge on every 
Churchman, — whether he occupy a public or a private 
statioo, — the necessity of this most important duty ! 
Who art thou that readest these pages ? Art thou 
one who hast long dwelt under the shadow of the 
Church ? hast shared her privileges from thy youth 
up ; and hopest to die, as thou hast lived, in her com- 
munion ? 8urely it were superfluous to urge on thee 
the Christian duty of spreading to the miUions who 
yet sit in darkness, those high privileges and holy or- 
dinances which thou hast so long enjoyed ! Thine 
own heart tells thee that thou oughtest to be up and 
stirring for the glory of Gron, and the salvation of thy 
fellow-men. 

Or art thou one advanced in years, who hast but 
lately found thy Satiotjb; one who, during a long 
life, hast thought little, perhaps, of that Holy Church, 
whose value thou hast now discerned? Dost thou 
not perceive, with shame, that the present straitening 
of her means is owing to thy neglect, when in the 
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prime and yigour of life thou didst nothing to main- 
tain her influence ? Immersed in the tide of pleasure 
or ambition, thou hast sailed on with the world's cur- 
rent, not considering the evil which was fast accumu- 
lating on thy country. Wilt thou not now hasten 
to repair, as far as thou art able, the mischief which 
thou, and such as thou, have suffered to grow up ? 
Wilt thou not, before thou goest to thy grave, make 
some effort to remedy the evils which thy neglect has 
caused ? 

Or, it may be that Gob shall direct to these pages 
the eye of some one, whose conscience upbraids him 
with far worse crimes than neglect — one whose heart 
is seamed with many a dark and deep furrow — one 
who feels that his evil example, if not worse, his evil 
instigation or allurement, has corrupted--ruined, it 
may be, the immortal souls of God's creatures. And 
now thou repentest — deeply, earnestly thou repentest ; 
and, for the sake of thy Sayioub's blood-shedding, 
hopest, nay, believest, that thy sins may be blotted 
out. But wilt thou give no proof of thy penitence P 
wilt thou not show some sign of thy sincerity? 
wilt thou not strive to save the souls of others from 
that pit of perdition into which thou hast so nearly 
fallen ? wilt thou not endeavour to spread to thy 
fellow-sinners the knowledge of that Sayiovb, through 
whom thou seekest pardon P It is true, no work of 
thine, if thou gavest thy whole substance to the 
Church, could add one feather's weight to the all- 
sufficient merits of Chbist's atonement. But dost 
thou not desire to give some token of thy repent- 
ance ? — some proof, if it be only to satisfy thyself 
that thou canst make an effort of self-denial 1 — that 
thy heart is changed from sin and selfishness to holi- 
ness and faith, — from the power of Satan to the love 
of God ? 

O, where are we to look, in this worldly age, for 
evidences of our boasted faith ? Where is the faith 
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that should be shown by works ? Time was, when a 
conqueror, returning from victory, or one who had 
escaped some great peril by land or sea, or one whom 
Odd had raised from the bed of sickness; or the 
parent, or the husband, or the son, who rejoiced in 
the restoration to health and safety of those most 
dear to them, would feel their conscience dissatisfied, 
if they rendered not to Gon some offering of grati- 
tude. Will it be said that this is the spirit of Popery P 
the offspring of superstition ? May G-od infuse into 
our hearts a portion of such superstition ! We profess 
to make the Bible the rule of our faith. Where in 
the Bible shall we find that deeds done in faith, and 
for the glory of Gon, are unworthy of one who has 
been redeemed of the Lobb ? Shall we suffer our 
belief in the great doctrine of justification by faith to 
scare us from good works ? to debar us from the exer- 
tion of that noble, self-denying zeal, which once gave 
its wealth and its labour to the glory of Ghon ? which 
raised those venerable piles which mock our puny 
efforts ; and covered the land, throughout its length 
and breadth, with God's consecrated temples ? Shall 
we identify Protestantism with the sordid, money- 
getting, selfish spirit, which can spend millions m 
costly speculation, whence profit is expected, or in 
gorgeous palaces, for the gratification of pride and 
self-indulgence ; yet deems a poor edifice of brick, if 
even that, a fit temple for the Most High God ! 

Shame on us ! Shame and woe, if we remain as we 
are, slaves of the god of this world, — unworthy to be 
called members of the holy Church ! What a mar- 
vellous spectacle is it which presents itself,— the 
Church languishing, — ^Heathenism rampant amongst 
us, — crime, ungodliness, abounding more and more, 
— ^actual and imminent danger hanging over us ; and 
thousands of rich men, so gorged with wealth, that 
they are unable to find means to employ it, — profess- 
ing to live, and hoping to die in the Church's commu- 
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nioiiy and yet contributing nothing from their vast 
resources to keep her from sinking ! Set on foot a 
speculation for increasing wealth, — wild and extrava- 
gant though the scheme may be, — and sums equal to 
the revenues of kingdoms are quickly obtained ; but 
ask the means of teaching the perishing poor the way 
of salvation, and you might as well ask some men for 
their life's blood. 

Alas I where will these things end ? It is a sericms 
and startling question. 

Let not God's ministers, at least, subject them- 
selves to the imputation that they have not lifted up 
their voice, and cried aloud, and told the rich and 
great what are the duties of their station. Let our 
pulpits resound with warnings ; let the press groan 
with admonitions ; let us tell them plainly what we 
require, — rather what God requires, — at their hands. 
We do not ask for a few poor sub8cription8,-^though 
we know that the widow's mite given in faith was 
accepted with favour, — but from you who are rich in 
this world's goods^ we demand some greater sacri' 
ficCf proportionable to the worldly riches which God 
has heaped upon you. We bid the rich merchant or 
manufacturer, whose wealth has been wrung from 
the labour of a thousand workmen, bethink him of 
the sinfulness and corruptions engendered in those 
thronged resorts where they have toiled for his profit. 
We bid him, as the very least requirement of his 
duty, to see that they have the means of hearing 
God's word, and attending His ordinances, and shar- 
ing His sacraments. One-tenth, perhaps one-fiftieth 
part of his income, will amply suffice for that purpose, 
and we ask him, will he withhold that P 

We appeal to the princely landowner, who dwells 
in his luxurious mansion, far from the city's busy 
hum : we tell him of the duty which he owes to God, 
to see that every peasant in his wide domain has 
access to the waters of life. But this is not enough. 
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TALES. 

ADAMS. — The Fall of Cbcesus : a Story from Herodotus. 
By the late Kev. W. Adams, author of " The Shadow of 
the Cross," " The Old Man's Home," &c. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. 

"One of the most strikingly ^d stoiies colled Aom thie •naals cfiT OQti. 
qEdty.**—Chri»HanReme7»brancer. 

**An attempt to point one of Herodptos^s moaX grapbis oMntiYes willi 
a moral directly ChtiStaaia."SetHemutic. 

ADAMS.— Cbessingham ; or, the Missionary. By Charlpjtt^ 
Priscilla Adams. 2s.- 

ALICE BERESFORD ; a Tale of Home Life. By the author 
of " Tales of Kirkbeck," &e. Second edition, cloth, 38. 6d. 

" Here we recognise the anibor of the ezceUent ' Tales of Kirkbeck ' in the 
deTotional feeling evident in every page, and in the deep realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out of it.***^Eecle»ia9tie. 

** Full of interest and instruction both to old and young."— Jfomlfi^ Pos#. 

AMY, THE KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale. Is., paper, ed. 

A Story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great Kino of 
heaven and earth. 

B AINES. — Tales of the Empire ; or. Scenes from the His- 
tory of the House of Hajosburg. By the Rev. J. Baines, 
Lecturer on History in Queen's College, London, author 
of the ** Life of Archbishop Laud," &c. Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. 

" Mr. Baines has selected several of the best known and most interesting 
events, and made tiiem the groundwork for a set of short stories. The idea is 
a happy one, and has been well carried out. Mary and Maximilian, Charles V., 
Wallenstein, Maria Theresa, and Radetzky, can hardly Udl to make a story- 
book attractive."— (TtMinftan. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), and other Tales. 
By the author of " Hymns for Little Children.*' Second 
- edition, 28. 6d. 
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'The most delightftd litUe volume that we have met with tor a veiy long 
time,— the poetry even sorpassiiig the prose in beanty."— feefoslasite. 

BIRTH-DAY (The). A Tale. By the author of « Gideon," 

" Josiah," &c. 3s. 6d. 

This valuable present book, by a late Noblfe Lady, contains ttie accottit of 
the daily life (tf three or four young people, their fuUngs and virtaes. - 

BISHOP'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The), a Tale for the 

Young. 28. 

'* spirit of awe, my fsncy lead, 
While thus *mid holy things I tread ; 
Lay on my lips Thy sweet control. 
And touch them wHb. Thy living coal.*' 

The Cathedral. 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES ; selected by the Rev. T. Chamber- 
lain. Is. 

Contains Ninety Anecdotes of the most renowned characters in Church and 
Cttate, among others of Bishop Bull, Earl Carnarvon, Charles I., Bishop Ken, 
Lor4 Clarendon« Lord Straffon^ George III., John Evelyn, Lord Szmoutti, aad 
others. 

BRAINARD'S JOURNEY. Is. cloth ; 6d. paper. 

A Story wherein the travels of a youth through this world, and the various 
struggles and trials, di8iH[)pointments and sufferings he endures, are told in a 
lively allegory J with the account of how he reaches, through the narrow way, 
the end of the Journey of Life. 

CECIL DEAN. A Story for the Young. By BeSsie C. A. 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

" The absolute identity of happiness and holiness, the beauty and sab&idty 
of fortitude under suffiering, and tiie dignity of tiie principle of self-rennncte- 
tion, are the lessons which are inculcated with equal power and tiegance hi 
tills stoiy for the young : the style is easy, natural, and fiEuniUar, and diqpiayf 
a nice perception of character."— Jfomin^ Post. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Children. From the German. Is. 

Gives a lively account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, in 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is taught that riches, if spent entire^ on 
ourselves, win surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

CO-HEIRESS OF WILLINGHAM (The). By Cousin Leigh. 
Fcp. 8vo., 38. ()d. 

An account of the disappointment of a young heiress, and the way in which 
she was brought to see the true use of her riches, and to find her blessing and 
happiness in that use. 

CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION; or, Basil the 
Orphan Chorister. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 
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/. Mastert, London. 

URATE OF HOLYCROSS (The). A Tale of the Churoh. 

Fcp. 8vo., 58. 

A lively Tale of Charch and other matters in a country villag;e, chiefly in- 
Bded to warn thoae who will make idols of the good blessings and g^fts ijH' 
is life, and those who worship their own fimcies, ignorances, and prejudice in 
ligioos matters. 

V lids is no mere ecclesiastical cloakp^, Irat a Tale tiiat is MnxVbj ot pe- 
sal as a Tale, and for the manner in which it is handled."— 04/<»r<f Heraid. 

BDE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, and THE VICAR 
OF ROOST. Tales by the author of « The Owlet of Owl- 
stone Edge," " S. Antholin's," &c Fcp. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

" While I touch the string. 

Wreathe my brows with laurel. 
For the tale I sing 
Has for once a moral.'*— Mooas. 

OUGLAS.— Maey and Mildeed ; a Tale for Girls. Edited 
by the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, cloth, 2s. 

Showing in the life and firiendship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
thout the aid of strict Christian principle. 

ROP IN THE OCEAN, or, short Legends and Fairy Tales. 
By Agnes and Bessie. Is. 

OoiTTRNTs :— The Arum and Violet— Incense and Prayer— The Briony and the 
kk— The Cross and the Lily— The Bee and the Fairies— The Moonb^mis, &c. 

ARTHLY IDOLS. 2 vols., fcp. 8vo., price 12s. The profits 

to be given to the Columbian Mission. 

'* The author of this tale has in its pages given us a carefully elaborated and 
stained illustration of the Scripture text, * Little children, keep yourselves 
»m idols.' It is impossible to follow this interesting story through its details. 
I teachings are admirably carried out. Tlie author writes powerfully wher- 
er the feelings are concerned. The style uniformly rises with the subject, 
d wants but care and labour to render it fine writing." — Literary Chureh- 
m. 

'* As an exemplification of one of the many forms of this world's idolatry, 
is in a great measure successful : the latter part contains much that is very 
aattful j and the book, viewed in its higher aspect, as inculcating a great 
oral lesson, cannot fail to have a good effect." — EccletiatHc. 

CCLES.— Midsummer Holidays at Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." Is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

DMONSTONE.— The Christian Gentleman's Daily 
Wale. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. Third 
Edition, re-arranged and enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

VANS.— Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the Ven» 
Archdeacon Evans, author of ** The Rectory of Vale- 
head/* &c. 2s. 6d. 

" We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less tilian half 
eir original pnrice." — Chwrchwum^t Companion. 
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Pre$ent Book$ — Tal^. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tfede, by the lafd 
M. A. C. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; wrapper, Is. 

EVERLEY. A Tale. Second Edition, fcp. Svo. 6b. 

**Nice^ written, in a firesh and ideasant stjle: Evelyn's cl n tfgtftrtp — not 
witiioat nnlts, and truer to nature than most heroines— is charmingly tein l ni n e, 

yist earnest ai^ sensible Its high principles and earnest tone detank 

wann commendation."— Llftfrory Chmrekmum. 

<* The chief intention is to teach yoong ladieshow to makeihemaelyiBS i|Mftil 
and pleasant in their own homes, and raere is much good coobmI titait {bfliy 
would be all the better for taking to heart."— ilMeiuram. 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. 38. 6d. Or Bepwrately in 
cloth. Follow Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) la. — Shep- 
herd of the Giant Mountains. (Fouau6) Is. — The Knight 
and the Enchanters. (Fouqu^ Is. — ^The Stream. Is. — "Die 
Castle on the Rook. Is. 

FLOWER.— Classical Tales and Legends. By the Rev. 

W. B. Flower. 28., cheap edition, Is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other aatiiors, and 
adapted to the mfaids (tf cfaildrai. 

FLOWER.— Tales of FaitA and Pbovidencb. 28., or 

in a packet, 28., cheap edition, Is. 

**T8ken from ancient sources, and related with consideralde spirit."— JB»> 
desteiMc. 

FLOWER.— Lucy Ashcroft. A Tale of the North. Qoth, 

gilt edges. 38. 

The story of a Manufticturer who was led« under God, by his danghterHt 
influence, to see the only true way in wliich the relation of master and aeryanis 
can become a Uessed and diristian union. 

FORBES.— Snowball, and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 
36. 6d. 

CoNTSNTs ;— Snowball: or. the Little Lambs— The House and tlie Hut j or, 
the Promise of a Home m Heaven— The Di^'s Journey j or, the Wide and 
Narrow Way— The Good Fliysician j or, Disobedience, &c. 

FREDERICK GORDON, or the Storming of the Redan. By 

a Soldier's Daughter. Royal 18mo., Is. 6d. 

A Tale of the courage and perseverance of a young officer In the Grimesn 
War, with an account of the founding of the Mihtaiy Hospital «t Netl^i 
near Southampton. 

GLORIOUS CITY (The); An Allegory for Children. By 
M. A. 0. 3s. 6d. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Second Edition. 
Is. 6d. cloth ; Is. paper cover. 
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Well written and admirably suited to its purpose, and as sodi Vksiy to 
QiMain a Aillshsre of popularity. Though serious it is not too dry, tlie interest 
of it being better sustained than is usual in works of this style.**— JKcefaslBiMs. 
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/. Masters^ London. 

OBESLEY.— The Portrait op an English Churchman. 
A new and cheaper edition. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

This is an attempt to paint the feelings, habits of thought, and mode of 
action which natunjiy flow firom a sincere attachment to the system of bdief 
and discipline oi our Church. 

OSESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. (1838.) 48. 6d. 

^ Tale of the Early Time of the Rerival of Chtnrch Principles in England :— 
cbolMnteg the events happening to a Young Clergjrman in his endeavour to 
fiidry them out. 

GRESLEY.— The Forest op Arden. A Tale illustrative of, 
the English Reformation. 48. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

'me author has here diligently endeavoured to write on tbe Refbrmatlon 
wIdMMit the spirit of partisanship, to describe things as tbey were. 

GRESLEY.— The Siege op Lichfield. 48. ; cheap edition. 
Is. 8d. 

The narrative commences early in the year l642, and carries us through tlit 
Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with faction, diowing tiw 
■nflSerings and miseries that attended it. 

GRESLEY.— CoNiSTON Hall ; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of 
the Revolution of 1688. 4s. 6d. 
"No time in English History is more calculated to supply materials fbr 
graphic fiction than the last days of the Stuarts. There are no morbid feelings 
te the characters poortrayed, no fictitious means oi creating excitement, the 
treatment of the suttject of the aflSections is singularly pure, and the political 
disquisitions are sensible and high toned." — Eccleriaatie. 

GRESLEY.— Charles Lever ; the Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 

Written yriih a view to show the mutual bearing of difllsrent classes on eadi 
other ; how ambition and lax principles in the rich lead to the denunraUxatioa 
of the poor j how the demoralization of the poor reacts on those above them. 

GRESLEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 

38. 6d, ; paper, Is. 8d. 

The ol^ect of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re- 
lations of life acts on Christian principle. 

GRESLEY. — Church Clavering ; or, the Schoolmaster. 

4s. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

Consists of a series of lessons, given partly in narrative, partly in conversa- 
tions, bearing in mind the oue essential feature of education, vis., the training 
of youth to live to the g^cnry of God. 

GRESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to the Continent. 

48. 6d. ; cheap edition, 3s. 

'* A most interesting account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 
ffwmation. It contains a practical view of education in Prance, tiie Scdiools of 
the Christtan Brothers and their founder Ptee de la Salle, Sisters of Chartty, 
and other institutions."— /oAn Bull, 
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GEESLEY.^HouDAT Tales. 2s. ; wrapper^ Is. 6d. 

CoMTSMTs :— The Magteal Wa4»k, Mr. B«dl and the OSant AtmodsB, OU Pe- 
dro, Adventures of a Bee. 

HENRIETTA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of "The 
Heir of Redclyffe." Fourth Edition, 58. 

*' We have seldom seen a book for the yomig less exaggerated, or more tme 
to nature. Thegulf between good and had is genorally so wide that no ciUU 
ova ever aHpb^ to being so samiUke as the one, or oread being so 6riBiS|HA.as 
th^ dtheir. ' Henidetta's 'VHeAi* is clear of these eoEtremes.**— arorMte giiJiiiWii : 

** The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beaniy of many cm the s6ems 
ate remarkable { the reali^ and vigour (tf the conversationa axe deligtaHU.**-* 
ChiU^n 'Remembrancer. 

HEYQATE.— William Blake ; or, the English il^armer. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 3ft. 6d. 

An attempt to rouse the mbid oi the English Farmer to a sense of the 
peUttbOtty which attaches to him In the body poUtifc; fail of domeatfc 
ftaniliar incidents which add naturalness to the story. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 
Teacher. Edited hy the Rer. R. Seymour. Is. ; olotbp 
Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if die young 
pcarsons of the xodddle classes were aroused to consider tbe fun extent of her 
claiins vq^on tihem, as w^ as on tbdhr superiors !n wealth or station. 

INHERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale, by the author of *< The 
Divine Master," 2s. 

" This book is of a high character. In the shape of a tale, based on ttie foun- 
daitton of fturts, it deecrit>es the shame and misery which an unholy xa^aa wtfb 
a wife's sister brings on a whole taxaily.**— English Churchman. 

** A striking story and well told ; appeals in the most practical way to the 
faiAkiga and Judgment of that sober-minded prudent class of persona who 
constitute what is called public opinkm in Bngiand.**— JEaelCTi'asWet 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 
FcJ>. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his firiends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the Utitaj and luxury conseqacol 
on his position. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of «• Tlieodore." 
2s. 6d. 

*' A weUoprindpled attack on Communism hi the shape of a story.'*— C/krii- 
tian Remembrancer. 

"The intention is most laudable, and the writer is periSectly anccessftd in 
exposing the Utopian absurdity."— i\ra«a/ and MiUtary Gazette. 

** Written in the right principles, religious as well as politicaL" — Ef^Utk 
Reoieuf. 

rVO AND VERENA ; or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 
'* Cousin Rachel.'* In cloth, 2s.; stiff cover. Is. 6d. 

•ATsleoftheooiivevsion,life,aadfciihMnceofan%aiiyconverttothe Chiii> 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 
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J, Masters^ Londdn, 

SdUed by the Ren. J,F, RusuU, B.CL, 

Ejnglish History fob Childben. By the E^y. J. M. Neale. 

28. 6(L; school edition, Is. 8d. 

Hm ol^eet is to give children a Chturchman's viti^ of the history of Ihdr own 
c os uitrjy and to secnre coireet first idiprtasions on their nifiids, dwelltng'at 
leagtti OB •▼«Bts of interest or importance. 

HiSTOBY OF Scotland. By the BeY. W. B. Flower. 28. 6d.| 

school edition, Is. 8d. ' 

Contains an account of its early kings, David the First— Alezander-rBraoe— 
the Stuarts— Robert— James I. to Vll.-^PrinCe Charles Edward— to tiie times 
following the Battle «f CmiMen; 

HisTOBT OF Ireland. Edited by the late BeY. T. K. Arnold: 
28. ; school edition, Is. 6d. 

'*'Witiiin the eoibpa^s pf a vei^ small Wnihe a t^story of Ireland from the 
days of the two S8. Patrick^to oar dwitk time, in which not onlv all important 
fans appear to be accnratehr stated* bot where is also a considerable amomit 
of anecdote and reflection»'^l?cc/e«t'(MMe. 

" A very well written and interesting compendium." — EnglUh Review. 

History of Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 3s. ; school 

edition, 2s. 

Aims at giving witiiin small limits a sufficiently lengthy history for schools j 
•ctions are Judged throughout in it on sound principles of morality : it stsvti 
from the earliest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rcy. J. M. Neale. 38. ; school 
edition, 28. 

« The events are Judiciously abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to afiSect the mind o^ a child." — Cirenemter 
Kjtpress. 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon Haskoll. 2s. 6d.; 
cheap edition. Is. 8d. 

Contains all the most remarkable facts from tiie time of Julius Ceesar^Gaul 
upder the Romans — tiirough the reigns of Qovis, Dagobert, Charles Martel» 
P^n, and Charlemagne— The Feudal System— Philip and all the Louis's— the 
Revolution till its present establishment as an Empire. Compiled careftiUy 
ttam the best avthors. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 

to the Indigent Blind School. 2s. 6d. ; school edition, Is. 8d. 

Begins at the first settiement of the Phoenicians 1000 years before oar Loan. 
The history of tliis intemting country is carried on to the time of Isabdla 
Maria, in 1838. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 6d. ; 

school edition. Is. 8d. 

•< The early MstoiT of that unhappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
bM been fortunate to find a well ibibrmed and aooompUdaed historian} evecy 
one who beghis to read it win find himself irresistibly carried on to tha end.'*— 
EnglUh Retiew. 
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Pretent Books — Tales, 



3u%tnik (SxiQli&lttmrCfi .i^ii^ars. 

Tales of thb Village Childben. Ist Series. By ihe.BeT, 
F.«£. Paget. 28. 6d. 

CoimiNTS :— llie Singers— llie Wake— The Banltre— Beating tlie 6oiind»- 
Hallowmas Eve— A Snndaj Walk and a Snndaj Talk. 

Tales of the Village Childsen. 2Dd Series. By. the Be? • 

F. E. Paget. 28. 6d. 

CoNTmirrs :— Meiry Andrew j or the Ugfa-^Mtod la^faNNiglit towandi^iqilit 
file Uesslngs of sickness— llie Pancake Bell, a Starrof Old Costxnna on fflnovt 
Tuesdaj, and the meaning of that daj and the Faat of Leni— The April tocA, 
<v a wusdng against IbUowing bad eiuiiM^ 

The Hofe of the Katzekopfs; or> the Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A Fairy Tale, by the Rev. F. £. Paget. 2s. 6d. 

Ito illnslnte the ill efRectB of spoiling a child hjr indnlgence. 

Henri de Clebmont ; or, the Royalists of La Vend^ : a 

Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also^ The English 

Yeomen ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 28. 

*' A miniature romance of the hiitory (tf ttie wars of La Vendte } will lead to 
the pemsal of more enlarged editions, and teaches in the tale the nsea of aA> 
Tersliy.**— J<te#. 

PopULAB Tales from the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqu^. 
Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory— HanfPs Cold Heart; or the 
Effects of the Love of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Fabnloas Tftle. 

Early Friendship ; or an Account of Two Catechumens, and 
their walk through life. Is. 6d. 

The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 
of Gustavus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 
Is. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners ; a Story of the Rise of a young 
Artist. From the German. Is. 6d. ; chei^ edition. Is. 

Godfrey Dayenant ; a Tale for School Boys. By the Rev. 
W, E. Heygate. 28. 6d. 

Contains the whole of a boy*s School Life— on leaving Home — ^Ffnt Sonday 
— Qniet Endnrance— The Head Mastet^-The Poor— Weakness and 8elf.De- 
faision— More vaclllatian— affliction— a qnaxrel— disappointment— and icnswfd 
hope, &c» 
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Ji Masters^ London* 

5DFREY DaVENANT AT COLLEGE. By the Rev. W. K 

Heygate. 2s. 6d. 

Contents : — First Impressions— The YteakOEaaxt — Routine— First Vacation— 

cial and Religious Character of the Coll^;iate Syston, &c. 

" A liyeVr description of the cliaractecistic dangers, temptations, advantan^es, 

d i^easures oH a college life at Oxford.*'— ^n^r/isA Review, 

" His view of the ' Collegiate System * is admhmble, and especially that part 

^tiie religious character of the system." — Ecclesiastic. 

(7KE Sharp ; or Knowledge without Beligion. By the Rev. 
F. ^. Paget. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 

a T&le for lads just going out to service, to show that to resist tiie many 
mptations which are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
QH^ education ^an supply, but which a faithfiil training in Church prind]^ 
JQL MDue give. 

ALE8 OF Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 

2s. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoifTixTs :— S. Perpetua, a.d. 203} S. Dorothea, 300; The Cross of Con- 
antine, 312 ; The Death of Anus, 330 ; The Siege of NisiUs, 300 ; The Dtath of 
ilian, 363 ; S. Martin's Pine, 380 ; The Sack of Fonchal, 1444 ; The Battie of 
ama, 1666; The Martyrs of Yatzuxiro, l609; The Plague at Eyam, 1665; 
rick's Grave; The Helmsman of Lake Erie. 

TORIES FROM HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, AND GREEK HISTORY. 

By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 

CoNTKNTS '.—Perseus and ihe Gorgons— Hercules— Admetus and Alcestas — 
beseus— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion and the Dolphin— 
ntigone, &c. 

" The spirit of this book is admirable, and deserves carrying out to a far 
reater extent. We quite agree that Mythology is one of the snl^ects which 
le Church has failed to turn to her own purposes."— J?cete«<a«^. 

'ales of Christian Endurance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
Price 2s. ; cheap edition. Is. 4d. 

CoNTKNTs :— The Thundering Legion, a.i>. 176 ; The Statues of Antioch, 38/ ; 
he Cbm Ship, 500 ; The Defence of Porto Santo, 1610; The Eclipse at Pekii^ 
BOO; The Battie of Lepanto, 1671 ; The Tiger of Lahore, 1688; The Bridgie 
[ouse, 1803; The Sure Walk, 1812; The Rocks of Minehead, 1837. 

*' We think that the service done to tiie cause of tarnth by a careflil and ja- 
icious selection and publication of such stories, is very considenble."— 
kidesiastie, 

/OLTON Green ; a Tale of the Black Country, or the reffion of 

Mines and Forges in Staffordshire. By the Rev. W. Ores- 

ley. 2s. 6d. 

Contains an account of the state and reform at a colliery distzlct, and the 
uilding of a new Church there. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 
German. 2s. 

It is the history of a proud, prosperous king and his two children, who are 
Koogtat to theAr senses \rj a series of disasters and the aeytste schooling of 
dlsfortnne. 



Present Boohe — Tides. 



FoYNlNOS; a Tale of the Bevolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
28. 6d. 

CoNTcirrs :~WhoinadeKiii«t >~11ieFlat— Tli«Waniing^--T1ie Jovni«y--11w 
'First Blood ehed— The King's Fligbt— His CaptiYitj. 

At the end are a few words to show that the ioiqnify of Uie Rev<diitioo. 
putUng it at its worst, need be no stomblingblock to a tender eonsdenoe » 
ue pTMent day. 

Stobies FBOBf Fboissabt. Illustrating the Histonr, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Reign of Edward IIL By 
tiie Rev. H. P. Dunster. 2s. 6d. 



CoNTSNTS :— Scotch and English Border Warfsra— Dea& of Boibert 
Tlie Earl of Derby— Battle of Qrecy~Qaeen Phil^pa— Inyaaion of Franoe-oThe 
Inyasion dt Brittax^, &c. 

*' We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 
writer better known.**— Jfomln^ Post. 

*« Will give young people that interest and acquaintance with Mediaeval His- 
toiy, which some knowledge of the original scenes from whence history is 
drawn is alone able to aflbrd.*'— JoA» Bull, 

Lats of Faith and Loyalty; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 28. 



LANGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of "Kings of Eng- 
land." 28. 6d. 

The wOTk of one who has a thoroughly practical knowledge of tiie subject ; 
win be found valuable by all teachers of countxy schools, whilst they them- 
selTCs may derive many excellent hints from it. 

LEVETT.— Gentle Influence ; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. Is. 

LEVETT. — Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hoohkirch. 
From the German. 6d. 
A sketch of a fine character in tiie fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Gresley. 2s. 6d. 

The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). 

By the author of "Hymns for Little Children.'* Ss., 

paper 2s. 

An allegcny representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to flght. 

XUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's ElitcheD. By 
the author of ** Sunlight in the Clouds.*' 18mo. dotii; 2s. 
10 



/. Masters, London, 

MAIDEN AUNTS TALES. By S. M., author of ^ The Use 
of Sunshine," "Nina," &c. Ss. 6d. 

*'The moral of the whole is the happy tnflaenee of snch a flrame of ndnd, 
■anctilled by rdig^on, on tiie leas perfect characters with whMi it is brought 
Into contact.*'— JoAn BuU. 

MALAN. — Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Maodala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 

' Broadwindsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 

" This very beautiftQ little work seems to us to exhibit j^uredsely the temper 
and feelings with which the holy scenes of our Lord's hfe on earth ought to 
be visited. This little volume tends to elevate the mind, and to shame us out 
of oar earthly thoughts." — EccleHtutic, 

• *'A gn^hic account of what Mr. Malan saw imd felt. It will be of service 
to a large class of readers." — Clerical Journal, 

MALAN.— The Coasts of Tybe and Sidon, a Narrative, la. 

" No one can foUow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthfql description of 
these holy places, without feeding that the scenes have a life and rcadity im- 
parted to them that in our minds they did not possess before." — Chv/rchman*» 
Companion. 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
*' The Divine Master." Is. 

BIILMAN.t-The Wat Thbouoh the Desebt; or» The 

Caravan. By the Rev. R. Milman, author of the " Life 

of Tasso,'' &c. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An allegory, showing liosf we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Habvest. 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

<*An eloquent and religion breathing little book, in which the marvellous 
operations cf the harvest are pointed out in beautifbl language, and occasSLoia. 
^ence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivatmg the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest oH eternal happiness." — Morning Fo9t. 

MILMAN.-^Mitslav ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A 

True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 

Century. 58. 6d. 

'* Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sclavonic manners and religion, 
that hardly exists in English literature, and cannot fitdl to be of interest."— 
Colonial Church Chronicle. 

MOBERLY. — Stobies fbom Hebodotus. By the Rev. C. £. 

Moberly. 2s. 

" Written with remarkable vigour and freshness, and indicate a thorough 
aM>reoiation of the author. The. great charm of Herodotus, Mr. Moberly be- 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
have coUected all the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or fcneigB, wi& the view of counteracting that coRoption of pirinc^e which 
was th^ pervading the people of Greece." — Ecelesiattie, 
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Pruent Booi$ — Tales, 

MONRO.— The Dabk Hiyeii. An Allegory on Death. By 

the Rev. E. Monro. 28. 6d. ; cheap emtion, Is. 

In this allegoiy the " Dark River" is emblanatical of Death and the need of 
prqwrationj and the true tupporta through Ihat last trial are set forth. 

MONRO.— The Vast Abmt. An Allegory on fighting the 

good Fight of Faith. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

** The handling of the snl^ect is most admiMhle j we must espedalfy eoa- 
mend the way in which that oId» so often said, and alas so little aoted- truth— 
that we are to do our duty in that state of life to which it ideaseth God to call 
us, is set before the reader."— JE?ce/e«MwMe. 

MONRO.— The Combatants. An Allegory shoving how a 

Christian should contend with and oTerthrow his enemies. 

2s. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 

'*The images are vivid and the interest sustained, and the parahle not so 
tranqmrent as to break down witti its own weight."— JSodesiocMe. 

MONRO.— The Revellebs. An All^ory on the Lobd's 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
night Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wandebeb ; or Sheep without a Shepherd. 2s. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO.— The Joubney Home. An Allegory. Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier temptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

The ahove five vols., bound together, 98. 

MONRO. — The Dabk Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey 

Home. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

This sequel contains an account cf the trials and temptations mort frequent 
as life draws to an end and death is near. 

MONRO. — ^Walteb the Schoolmasteb ; or, Studies of 

Character in a Boys' School. Second edition, doth, Ss. 6d. 

"Brfaigs out the religions aspect of the S<dioolmaster*s office in Hb bearing 
on the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 
Pastor."— &tiar<tta». 

MONRO.— Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of ArundeL 

A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, 3a, 6d. 

. ' '* Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modem Schools; fbe 
characters have had their tjrpes in most Schools, and are painted with a con- 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene.*' — EcdeaiaHie, 

MONRO. — Leonabd and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., 7s. 6d. 
•* Exhibits some strong and eflbctive writing.**— CAtit/toii lUtnmnbrmmetr. 
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J. Masters, London, 

Monro.— Habry and Abghie; or, Flnt and Last Com- 
munioiiy and the danger of delay. Part I. 6d. Part 11. 
6d. ; together, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MaNRO.— Nanny: a Sequel to "Harry and Archie." 6d. 

M^ONBO.— Tbue Stobies of Cottaoebs. Goth, 2s. 6d. ; in 
piaokets^ 2s. 

CoNTKNTs :— The Railroad Boy— The I>nmlEard*8 Boy— The Cottage in the 
Lane— Robert Lee— Annie's Grave— Mazy Qooper. 

MBS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Pro- 
•' ' ^erbs." 18mo. cloth, 28. 

NEALE.— Theodora Phbanza; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. By the Bey, J. M* Neale. 6s. 

*< Will be read with interest, aflbrdipg ^s it (Lo^ an accnraite piotnre of the 
manners imd condition of society in Byzantium on the eve of the overthrow of 
tiie Christian Empire of the East by tlie Tacks, as well as a most detailed and 
Idgrhly dramatic narrative of that event itaeU.^—Atku, 

** A readable story. The historical portions are snfllciently learned for all 
practil^ piirpo8^«.bat the hitere^ cei>tr^ in the human charactejrs whoae 
■tory-is intarwoveii with the f&te ofthe doomed dtbr,**''^Athin^um* 

.-■'.•' ^ . , ■ '.' 

j^fEALE,— rHiEBpLOGUS ; or the: Qiuroh Tourists. 6s.j cheAp 
edition in Two parts^ 8s. 4d» 



*< < 



Descriptive of the architecture and local history of the parts visited— Cror. 
laod, feterbf(h<Q\igl)^:Ged#ngt9i),''Ydtk, Ataifton ,lSK)or.. Chester, S., Asaph, 
RuthM, &c.' . , . ' -,...,. 

NEALE.— The X^sben World; Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with con^derable additions. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 

, jPoi»«yT8^— 4pparitipp»-Wfucnin«^^^ ^l^oqii-Ft^e^eji, jfcc. 

iWlALlB.-r^StoBiES FROM THE Cbi^sades. 38. 6d. 

'^•'IJispJajm ah ^ttraordiliiarf luiqutdntance with the'm|ui|aera«nd customs of 
the age, as well as great powers of de8«iiptl6n.'^ Eaeh^fagtalnMlst is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil in 
the sptcm which itj|llus^xates.*'-4-£^/e«(a«|<^. y ^ \ 

NEALB^^i-liircHENiEB, or th^ Revolt of La Vendue. 3s. 6d. 

- '^ It is not fXK> iOfifAi. to say that tlite vivid ia&d thithful descriptions of Mr. 
Neaie^ tlie ^feset^t tale, founded in ah its chief incidents on historical focts, 
reproducertiMi sensations and impresidons of ^e'tsnth which is stranger than 
llction."— ficc^Mtos^. 

"' . . '• ■ - ' 1 '• j '• ' . 

NEALE.— The £oyptjan Wandebebs. A Tale of the Tenth 

Persecution. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

<* Mr. Neale*s command of the fticts of early Church History is well known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
said fltrinng Ohildrenls Books, most of our readers are w^ acquainted wUlh. 
lUs book wilLbe found I7 no means his least successftil eflbtt.'*— g n aw W an. 



NEALE.— EvBNiKos at Sackyille College. lSmo,« k^., 2^ 

CoirTSKT8.->8. ThoBBM, and Kinf QondoplKiruB— llie Stoim on Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Bajmond— Th^ Relief of Antwexp* 1SS9— Ttie North* 
side Pitt 1851, &c. 

NEALE. — Lbitt Legends. Stories for Childr^D from Ghnrdi 

History. 2s. 6d. 

ComravTB :— The Siegre of Oiniira— The Wolf of the Spessart W(dd— The 
Challenge of Lucius— The CSrcuf of Gaza— The Supper of 8. 4i{piindionj fto. 

NEALE.— The Follqwebss of the Lokdj;' Stories from 
Church History. 2b^ 

CoNTBVTs :— The Martyrdom of IS. Ketevan— The Tunqj^ Flshfxa— Tl)e His- 
ban Legion-r-The Mountain Lights, &e. - ^ >■ • - - ^ • • 
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Not at aU behind its piredecessors in Interest."— JE?oe/e«tasM^ 



NEALB;.— SuKDAY Aftebnoqns at Aif Orphanage^ contain- 
ing "[pwenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2&, 

C:^v7>>mi:--AdTent— ^^il^Miabr— QiiistD^— The Qeaoon liglit— Tte 
Comet, ifG, ' ' 

NEVINS.— Theqdqbe, his BbothiIi^.akd Sistebs, Edited 
by the Rev. W. Nevins. 28. 6d. * 

"The author has introduced a great deal of general knowledge cqlpolated to 
attract and permanentty to fts itself upoa t^ yom^ mkid.^*— Orfiic. 
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NORTH WODE PRIORY^A Tale, in Two Vols, By tiie 
author of " Everley." Fcp. 8vo„ lOs. 6d. 

'f Ssteemisg sofrow, whose emplpy 
is to devslope, no| desizvy« . . , 

Fsv better fbiin a bairen Joy.^ 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLINQ ; or ConYdrsations with my 
Neighbours on wh^t their i^alling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of *^ ^unlight in the 
Clouds/' ISmo,, cloth, 2s. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OP KIR]^BECK. 

By the author of *^ Tales of a London Parish.'^ 5a. 

« Written with good taste and eleg^ce* w^ feeling, pi^, 4nd siimdidty; 
€he dialogue is sustained with niiKit, the desdriptire paks are gcapbicaur toU* 
and the tales are wxou|^ gp wnh artistio powac^'^-r-EngfUh ft^a^w. 

THE OWLET OF O WLSTONE EDGE : his Travels, his Ex- 
perience, and his Lucubrations. ' By the author of ^ S. An- 
tholin's," &c. Fcap. 8vo.^ with a beaitttiful Steel Engray- 
ing. Fourth edition, 3s. 6d. 
^'Home truths, land will give jopeflil hintp the nMiioritgrpf etflcnvMD's 



/• Masters, Loitilon. 

I^AGET.— Tale^ op the Village. 6y the Rev. F. E. Paget 
A new edition, in one toL, 58. 6d. 

CoNTnrrs :— The Church's Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience — Friendly Dis- 
coBslon— -Yonthful Trials— Forms and Formolaries— The Way of the World— 
Tbe W^ of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.^MiLFOED Malvoisin; or. Pews and Pewholders. 

26. 

Givincr an account of the Oris:in and Evil Effects of Pews or distinction of 
Persons ii^the House of Goo. 

PAGET, — S. Antholin's 5 or, Old Churches and New. New 
edition, Is. 

A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of cheap churches, and 
advocating the restoration of our ancient churches in a good and substantiid 
way. 

PAGET.— The Wakden of Bebkingholt. 5s. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 

*' Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
involve.*' — English Review. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the *' Tales of a London 

Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The (Hd Street Sweeps j Honor 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Stoxyi My 
Catechumens; The Hill-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 

G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 

Contents : — ^Alice Mannering, or the Poor in Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
Righteousness ; Mr. Harcourt, or the Merdful i Rose Archer, or the Pure in. 
Hmrt; Re1>ecca Smithers, the Peace-maker > Herbert Leslie, or Persecution 
for Righteousness' sake. 

POOLE. — Sir Raoul de Brog and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. 28. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGM ACAIRE. A Story of the « '46." 

Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 

*' A Tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient stufltertng 
and heroic faith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in Heaven." — 
Prt/ace. 

RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 

28. 6d. 

An endeavour to incolcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, induding the Cate* 
combs, and early missions. 
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Present Booke — TaleB. 

ROCKSTRO.— Stobies on the Ck>MM andments. The Second 
Table: «*My Duty towards My Neighbour.** By W. S. 
Rockstro. 1b. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 

CoNTBNTS :— The Dnunmer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise; Walter 
MilUgan and his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commaodment t The 
Sailingr Party, or the Sin of Dinah ; The Little Choristers, or Is it Fair? The 
Two Sailor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue ; The " Friends of FreedoflB," or the 
FlMtory Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. 8vow».^. 
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We must here take leave of the author, greatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throngluwt. 
.... The book is interesting, graceftdly written, and rich in true and noble 
thoughts.*'— £cc/e«ia«Mc. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister in a country chohr, containing a sketch of the Church's 
work in a village, and the hifluence of Church teacldng under the severest 
miifbrtunes. 

S. ALBAirS ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
** The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
Intended to illustrate the working of tiie Church among the Middle ninni 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of '* The Heir of Redclyffe.'' 
Second edition, ds. 6d. 

SLIGHT.— The Fikst Captivity and Destruction op 

Jerusalem. A Tale, by the Rev. H. S. Slight, BJ). 

With Engravings. 7s. 6d. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 

Intended to call attention fai a popular wav to the truth that Divine Providence 
Is trying peoples and nations as it tries individuals — Xsj misfortune and by sue- 
cess; l^ raiang them up and depressing them : it individnalizes, as it were, 
the general and abstract warnings and denunciations of the cotemporary pro- 
phets Jeremiah and Esekiel. 

STONE.— Ei^EN Merton; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author of «• God's Acre," " The Art of Needlework," &c 
Is. 6d. 

Intended to show hi a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken with 
a view to elude the rigid truth or deceive others, is a ftdsehood in the sight 
of God. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 

2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.— 2. "Proper Pride.**— 8. fine Clothes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

<* Exhibit, in their character and little hints of domestic eoooonqr and 

scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised powers.'*— C/iW«MiMi Remem- 

brcneer, 

"Four ezceUent Stories, both instructive and amusing, whether read fay 

]romtgdamegtU»t or by thOM foitiiet advmoedin Ufe.*'— GaUtaiMnt** Jfa^adM. 
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/. Masters, Lonaon. 

StOBY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUNLIGHT m THE CLOUDS, &c. 28. 

C o n'V B vm t— I. llie^Datiftil Daugrhter Rewarded. II. The diealings of God 
tiiroagrh a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 

"^Skkes of Kirkbeck.'' Second edition, 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

'* Reveals by the help of a sUlftil and powerftil hand, directed by deep re- 
Bgkms earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritual 
daerkness which London hides flrom the world's gaxe. ▲ book to be read and 
tilougfat about."— ITecJ of England ConaervoHve, 

TUTE. — The Champion of the Cross: An Allegory. By the 
Rev. J. S. Tute. 2s. 6d. - - 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or. Home in this World. By the author 
of « The Heir of Redclyffe." Third edition, 6s. 

"A great advance in force and breadtiij in variety of character and d^tii of 
foterest and simple pathos. The spirit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfiEMtion to be able to set before young readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of sndi striking ability.*' — OtMrdian, 

** Nothing can be finer than the herohie ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet ftill of deep feeling 
and true religion ;* strongly consistent, wmning her way and inspiring hearty 
aflbction by her goodness, real kindness, and enldre honesty."— CArislton Rt- 
membrancer. 

VIDAL. — Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of « Tales of the Bush/' «' Cabramatta," &c. 

Is. 6d. 

CowTKNTs :— John Salter ; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.—lliree Neigh- 
bours) or, the Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL.— Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. Ss. 

" Bj no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well." — Ouat' 
tUan, 

VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. j cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each soul fai a boat therein, with compass, sails, i^lot, chart, &c. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for 

Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 

Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 

cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or, Trust hi Provi- 
dence—The Young RoUnson Cmaoe— '* llioa shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
St. Domingo. 
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PresfiHi BoQkt — Biography. 

WAS IT A DREAM P or, the Spirit of BTil-^)ea]dn^--^tfi£ 
The New Ghueohyabd; or, Whose will be the first 
Grave P By the author of « Amy Herbert." Is. 6d. ; 
paper, Is. 

WILFORD.— The Master of Chuiichill Ajbboxs, and 
HIS Little Fbiends. By Florence Wilford. f'oap. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

" Tbe narrative ia cliieflj of «n educational chancter, and is intemled t0 ex- 
hibit w)iat may be aooompUshed by a linn and steady principle, fowided' on a 
deep reverence for Christian tmth as embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We gladly give oor cordial approval of this tale."— Clerieo/ Jownml, 

*' A capiUl stcnry for iroong children. The writer has shown an aptitude /or 
composition and aescription which will help her to success in ahlgher class of 
fiction than this.*'— L<^era»y Churchman, 



BIOGRAPHY. 

AU^ESTBEE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Chnrch in 1649. 
By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tamults in the 
reign of Xing Charles I. 3d. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 
Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 
his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 
his Self- Control, Habits of Private Prayer, his Devotional/ 
Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 

"No more admirable snt^ect could have been fonnd; eminently calculated 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit of practical pie^, for which 
he was distingui8hsd."—Jf ominir PoU, 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Germany in the 
Eiffhth Century. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 28. 6d. 

BRECHIN.— A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy 
Death of Helen Inglis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A Short tale to show tliat it does not reqnhe " some great tiling to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every day Ufis, in one's 
usual trade or occimati(Hi, if done firom the love of God and in His fldth and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 

By the author of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." 

Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs:— S.Stephen; S.Laurence; S.Romsnus; S. Vincents S.K|^urem; 
S. Benedict; Alcuin ; Nicholas Feirar. 

''ii ds2(ghtfid volame : the general tone of the bo<dc is thoroa^4y«nd heatth- 
faBy CatiioMe, nmoj ol the suggealteina axe tnoiX ^nlnaUe.**— l^glM 
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FSRRAB (Tha Uk of Nidholas), Citizen of London in 1612. 
Abridged from the Memoir by Dr. P.- Peokard, 1790; 

flying an Account of his wonderful Ability and Piet^ in 
ituations of great Worldly Responsibility, of his Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Retirement to estabush the Houso of 
Little Qidding. 2s. 6d. 

FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK ; being a Sketch of 

thi^ Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 

Bees' 'Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Runo- 

ton Holme, Norfolk $ with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 

Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

" Is a simple record of the tmobtrosive life of a trae and faittifiil Enjgrliflh 
Priest, whose history in the eyea of men contains perhaps noticing wormy of 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly give himself ap to the (so-called) 
common-place duties of a comitry curate.*' — Eecleaiagtie, 

«* This is one of a class of books which we would gladlv see increased amonr 
US, and which we believe to be much better calculated to have a benefidiu 
and practical influence than many of the works which are recommended to» 
and studied by, young men prepanng for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person can read without interest and ^ratLt.**— English Churdkmoiu 

" We heartily thank Mr. Wray for one of the most charming and instructive 
works we have for a long time perused." — Churehfnan*9 Companion. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.; in a packet, 

2s. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTBNTs:— Phocas, the Christian Gavdener; Zita, the Christian Maidtcr- 
vant} The Poor Man of Anderlecht; S. Alphage, Archbishop of Gantcrlwiyi 
The Martyr Penitents ; S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

« Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the bv^paiths aad 
quiet nooks of Christian antiquity which are too often overiooked.'* — Liierarp 
Churehmmh, 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College^ 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

** In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all; but one vdio can notice his deftects m well los Ua 
virtnes, and on whose Judgment therefore we can Teif.**-^0»/ord Herald, 

** The most important instalment of this sorles."— CArisfian Bemembtaneer, 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT REVEREND FA- 

THER IN GOD, PATRICK TORRY, D.D., late Bishop 

of S. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Edited by the 

Rev. J. M. Neale. Demy 8to., with Portrait of the lata 

Bishop, lOs. 

" Mr. Neale cannot but command the attention of his readers 1^ a vigorous 
and luminous style, and a warm and genial interest in the sut|}ect."— Sco^MvA 
EeeleakuHciU Journal, 

** Most important, in the way of recording an important chapter in our own 
hisUxy, are the details im Uie life and fortunes of the Scotch Communion 
Of&ce and the 8. Andrew's Flrayer hook,"— 4)hri$tian Remembrancer, 



Present Books — Bioprdphy. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rer. 
W. H. Teale.. With Eng^vings, 58.; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Andrewes, Is. Life of Dr. Hammond, la. 

Life of Bishop Boll, gd. Life of Bishop Wilfeon, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 2«. W. 

Nikon, S. Demetrios, and Michael. With an Introdnction on the History, 
Oeography, and B,di^oiis ConstitutiiMi of Rosda, as wdl as cC'ihe Rossiaa 
Church, which has from the yerjr first remained a portioix of the GbreelL or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic CSiorch. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 
Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaamaturgus— S. Dionysius.— S. 
Gregory Nazianzen— -S, Cyril — 8. Ephrem of Edessa. By 
the author of '< Tales of Kirkbeck." 5s. 
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'Distingroished by the care and attentian to autiiorities, the beantiAil spirit 
and the delightftd s^le, which have rendered the fonner volmnes so generallj 
popular."— GwariKim. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

Ffarst Series : ctmtaining Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 

Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, unison, Mompesson, Bold, Jolly. (ML 

Third Series: Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, OoDingwood, 
Raffles, EZmoolli. lOd. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SUCKLING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Edition, fcp. 
8vo., 58. 

" A wdl'deflned picture of a Christian Clergyman liyinj^ in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge."— GwariUan. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. S. 
Fox. Cloth 28. 6d. ; paper cover. Is. 

Containing short lives of S. Stephen j S. James ; S. Barnabas j S. TimoUqr j 
S. Polycarp) S. Ignatius; S. Clement} S. Irenseus; S. Dicmyslas; 8. Josttn 
Martyr. Salted for a class-reading book. 

" Jost the book for drcnlation among children or a Parochial Lending li- 
braxT : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools.**— JSnglicA 
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POETRY. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By a Fellow of a 
College. Price 28. 

'* The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reve^s^)iis deep sympathy with antiquily. His style of thought and versifica- 
tion freqaently remind ns agreeably of Mr. Keble." — Guardian. 

BELL. — ^The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
' cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8yo., ds. 

BENN.— Lays of the Hebrews, and other Po^ms. 28. 

" There is a great deal of tone and sphdt in Miss Benn's Lays of the He- 
brews. The * Grave of Saul' wonld be creditable to any one, and there axe 
other poems equally striking and melodious."— Guardtan. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 

other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 

3s. 6d. 

CoNTKurrs :— The Soldier's Prayer; Fhylacteiy} The Warning; The Four 
Angels; The Gathering of the Saints. 

BLACK. — Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tomb of Swift ; The 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane > 
&c., &c. 

BOUBN^E.— Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume , 

of Poems. By the Rev. L. Bourne. 2s. 6d. 

" Hold fiEist the form of sound words which thou hast heard in faith and 
ove which is in Christ Jesus.** — 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun ; The First Book.' 

By George Martin Braune. Demy 8yo. 2s. 

" The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred yean 
ago, is suit^, in every respect but its archaic lang^uagre, to describe the requi- ' 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices and 
ignorance of the clergy of his day ; yet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithful minister of religion who strove, to the best of his know- 
ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulogy on the * Persone of a Toun.* The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to mj own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own." — Pre/ace. 



Present Books — Poetry: 

DAKEYNE.— The Swobd, and the Cboss. By the Rer. 
J. O. Dakeyne. 28. 6d. 

** Commend themselves to the reader more hv their siriritaal inqport, yet 
they are not wanting hi passages of considerable rorce and beauty.**— JfemliV 
Post, 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's ]1£^ are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Reflections: in Vebss. 
Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar. By 
Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Foap. Svo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

"A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, and to that a devotional 
reflection is appended. Should the reader on the days which tbe Chnrch directs 
to be Icept holy, find his Uionghts engaged by a suitable subject, my oldeefe ia 
gahned.'' — Pr^aee, 

GOODRICH.— Claudia : the Days op Mabttrdom. A 

Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

** ICailied by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and nnafllected. It con- 
tains a faithftd picture of the earl^ Church and many of its customs, its tone 
of fteeling, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Christ." — Oxford Herald, 

GRANDFATHERS CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

A true Tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the Saviour's Love and 
Presence. 

** Sbnply and touchingly told, in a strain likd.y to win the ear and heart of a 
young child.'*— 5tf^ott Herald. 

HAWKER.— Echoes fbom Old Cornwall* By the Rer. 
R. S. Hawker. 2s. 6d. 

•* Peculiar originality : a profound and concentrated habit of thought and 
expr e ssi on."— P/ymgtttt Herald. 

" Correct and elegant."— Genf/emim'c J^agazine. 

** Written to solace the author's own feelings. The reader who takes iqi the 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, wUl not be dlscH^pdboted." 
— Ecclesiastic. 

HOPKINS.— Pietas Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 28. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— Love and Worship; The Christian Graces; Nathaniel; Lent; 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell ; Affliction; Where are the Nine? The Etenud 
Country, &c., &c. , 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTI\^; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of <* The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

JOTMNa FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 

" The Baron'B Little DaugVilet." 6d., cheap edition 3d. 
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J. Masters^ London. 

HYMNS FOR CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By a Lady. 3d, 

HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN ; on Church, School, 
Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. ^ 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 
of "* Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch.'* 2s. 6d. 

Contains 1 14 Hymns on ReUg^ous and Natural Sul]deots : such as Walking^ 
m a Parent's Sight, Contentment, Qoestions and Thoughts about the Starsi* 
The little Pilgrim, The Martyr Stephen, The Comforter, Maoy Flowers, Chris, 
tian Heroism, &e. 

E.EN. — ^PitEFABATiONS FQR Death. BeiQg Selections firom 

the Poems of ^Bishop Ken. 28. 

CoNTBim: — T^B Miser J Now: Days Numheredj Oonsoienees Time to be 
Improved} The Baptisms The Yoke Easy; The Shortn^s of life) Death] 
Resurrection; The World ^enouncied; The Tempter Vanquisl^edi llie State 
of Separation; &c. 

LAST SLEEP OP A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. \ on a 
sheety Xdi 
" Very toachi^gly wi^itfcen.V— l?fidr/i«A Itettf^tp. 

LEE. — ^PoEMS. By the Itev. Frederick George Lee« Second 

edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo.y cloth,- 88. 6d. 

C0NTBNT9 i— Field Flowers ; N^tl^ Abbey ; Kind Words ; Rnins of Thebes 1 
Woodchester; The Martyrs of Vieni^e; (3enJdinf)S.T)^i9IMthi> Martyr) S. 
Augustine, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE ; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

An accoiint in yei»e of a littl^ Girl, who by her examine aod eamestnew 
brought her sinidng brdQier td repentance mid amendment. 

L0RAINE.-r-L4YS of Isbael, By Amelia M. Loraine. 
2s. 6d. doth; 48. niorocco. 
" Evidencep t^ eoiu^deraU^ poetic powers.*'— £ec^e9to«Mc. 

LYEA SANGtOEUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 

by the ]Jev. W. L Deane. 3s. 6d. 

'* We hail the appeanmce of such a bool^ with ideasuve ; it is agreeably sig- 
niflcant as to the progres* of sacred poetry in ouTf-age. It is a collectian of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martTred in the early ages of the 
Church. Manj of the poems are shigulaxly elegant and impressive."— ifonriii^ 
Poat, 

MAGNAY.— Poems. By the Bey. Claude Magnay. New 
eiUtion, with additions. 38. 6d. 



PrB9ent Books — Poetry. 

MAROABET, The Maettb oj^ Antiogh : an Olden Tale, 
in Verse. 28. 6d. cloth ; 1b, 6d. wrapper. 

'* For combined beauty of comiiosition, typography, and lUnstration, we will 
▼enture to pronoun^ * Margaret,' evefi ^ this day of handsome .books, nn- 
tiytOlBA.**—Eeeletiaaiie. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of « Hymns for Little 
Children." With Engravings. Sd.; cloth, la. ; school 
edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 
of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 

A Tale in Verse of God'9 chastening hand in i^9 d^atii of yoopg diildren, 
wad the mother's snbpiission. . 

NARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 
the author of << The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d« Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 2s. 6d. 

NBALE.-— Hymns foe the Sick/ By^the ;Rev. J. M. 

^Neale. .6d.. : .. . 

Inl^ded to set before tiie Sick and SnfRsring some of tiiose souces of 
" strong consolatiim *' which it. hap .pleased Jpon Xo li^i^ 4ip for them; 

NEA]4E.-;r^TMN8 FOR CmirDEE^.: 3d. eajch $^es. . 

First Series : tiynvM tar the Slagr^ .of the- We^, Hours, and Hply Dasw. 
Second S^^: Qvmns forSs^pal Opcasi^ns— Church Duties, FriTileges, 
and FesfiTats. 

* TUrd Series: Hynms chiefly fdr the Saints' Diiys. '^' 

•■*? 

NEAIf^.— I^TS^AND ^I^OENDS OF THE QanBCH IK E^^^IO). 

'2s.'6d. « , , . •- * , . ,'». 

NEALE.— Songs and BaiXads for yLAJkvtAbtXfBJSBA. ; 3QL 

OLD WILIilAM; or, ihe Longest Day. , By ther author of 

« TheGrahdfa£her'tf Chris&ias Sto^.'* . M. .' . . ' 

ATale in Versf of thp.gooda|id nns^lflsh use made hy a |i^ Qjfl olher 
money. " ' ^ ^ 

0RLEBAR.^Chri8Tmas Eve ai^d* OTH^BtjPcu^jcs. By Mrs. 
Cuthhert Orlehar. Is. 

CoNTBKTs: — Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Songj My Sister Laura } Hie 
Cradle j The Eagle ; The Wife j The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. In 

Two Parts, 6d. each. 

Fart I. The Creation) The Temptation; Cain and Abel; Enodii XteAxlci 
The Dore; Abraham's Sacrifice) Isaac and Rebekah; Esau, JaeA, Parhnl, 
Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Pact II. Suhjects from Moaeato Datid. 
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JLUSSELL.-^ATS CoNCEBNiMG THE Early Chubch. By 

the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

'CoNTBNTs; — S. John's Torture ; S.Ignatius; TheThimd«ringIj^^(mi Tlie 
"Martyr^ Ftmeral; The Coondl of Nioe j S. Ambrose, Ac. 

SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life. 
By H, K. C. 28. 6d. 

Hie. greater part of the present volume received seven yedrs ago the im- 
primatur of the author of the ** Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea ; The Lark's Complaint ; 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Abbey; Dovedale: Revisiting the Sea; The 
^Chancel; Sumham Sands, &c. 

SUNDAY. A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman. 4d. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 
Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

' ** Applying the sphritaal sense of the Commandments in pimple verse." — 
English Review. 

THOMPSON.— Original Ballads by Living Authors, 
1860, Edited by the Rev. H. Thompson. With beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 7s. 6d., morocco lOs. 6d. 

" These ballads, one and all, exhibit acquired soholarship and literwy sUlL 
The volume is very handsomely got np. And Is well adaj>ted for a drawing-room 
-table \)o6k."— Spectator, 

** Ballads of the most varied 4e8cripti<m ; historical, narrative, imaginative, 
descriptive: ranging from faboloos ' antiqoi^ to qontemporaiy hi^oiy.'*— 
Bristol Mirror, 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8yo., Ss. 

Contents : — ^Trust in the Loan ; Infant Imagining j Flowers in Church fn a 
-Withered Leaf} The Whole Armour of God j The Christmas Tree; The Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

TUTE—HoLY Times and Scenes, By the Rev. J. S. Tute. 
First Series, 3s. 

TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes, Second Series, 3s. 

On Kirkdale Abbey; Church Bells; the Great Festivals} Frovidencei The 
Martyrs; the lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 48. 

This work contains Fifty-six Translations from the Ancient Hymns by S . 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudentius, &o., with Thirty-three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, Song^s, &c. 

WARING.— Annuals and Pebennialsj or. Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8yo., beautifully 

Illustrated by Macquoid, 5s. 

^ . Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the CoUects, AnmuU 
in their Use, Peremtial in tiieir Antiquity. 
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Present Booh — Smaller Tales, 



SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

ANNANDALE } or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

B£LLAIB8.~Stb£HGTH and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 
18mo., 4d. 

" A pretty Story of Factory lAf^t exhibiting what may be done by kind and 
sealous miniate^ watchffilnwin fuid svperijubeiidenoe." — Clerical J&yrual. 

BELLAIRS,— An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. 6d. 

BETTY COENWEIJi AND HER GRANDCHILDREN; 
or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BROTHER'S SACRIFICE (The) ; or, a Soldier's Generosity 
Rewarded. 2d. 

fiUNpURY.— Thf* Sunday of the People in Feance. By 
the Abb^ Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor of France. 
Translated by Miss Bunbury. 4d. 

Originally written for the use of the workmen of Ftanpe, to indacp a better 
understanding and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY,— I A^ BO Ha??Y; or, the Reward of Sorrow 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 21st Thousand. 2d. 

BUNBURY,— The Lost One FouifD. A true Story of the 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid. of the 
•well-known picture of th^t subject, 3d, 

BUNBURY.— TgE Ebrpr Coeeectedj or, the Faithful Priest 
By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d, 
A story of fhe union between the Saxons and Nmmans. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on Disobedience 
and Mischief. 2d. 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal eflfects of ttie first step in dbobedience to 
ptuentB, and of chooaiiig bad companionB at school. 
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CHILD'S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of the influence of a 
very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her mo- 
ther nrom Sin to Holiness. 2d. 

CHORISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A lUe of a Chorister whose Tauify led him to fUl, hut who was enabled to 
xcjoice in the iUness which brought him to repentance. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
Tice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. ; on tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

CHURCHYARD GARDENING. By the author of « The 
Bishop's Little Daughter." 4d. 

.COLD HEART* 9d* 

A German Tale of the efifeicts of gold upon a poor man : how it gave him in 
exchange a heart of stone, which he gladly cjidianges bade for poverty and 
contentaaent. 

CONSOLATION j or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
Absence. By the author of " Gentle Influence.** 4d. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 

part. Farts I. and II. in a vol., cloth. Is. 6d. ; III. and 

IV., ditto. Is. 6d. 

Fart I. Dialogues on Diligence and Thoughtftdness in Household Work i 
on Good Thoughts; Sunday at Church; Doing our Duly, not Choosing it$ 
Self-Control ; Dividing our Time ; the Seasons, with Hymns. 

Part II. Conversations on Dress and Keeping to our Church, or Good out 
of Evil; Easter.tide; The Old Farm-house; Bearing Reproof; Sheep-sheai^ 
ing ; and the Lessons in Scripture from Sheep. 

Part III. The New Church; The Stonr of Ambrose Heme, and English 
Church TeacUng; The First Situation; The New School and Conseoraooni 
Christian Duties; Tlie Flowers of the Field; How to bear Losses. 

Part IV. Dialogues on God*s ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing liUle trials well ; Not thinldng much of ourselves ; Being prepared to 
die; Our holiness not our own; Distraction and inattenttim; Drawing go6d 
from all we see. 

DAY'S PLEASURE (A) ; or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of " Susan Carter.'* 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

DUMB BOY (The) ; showing how, though Dumb, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Religion. 2d. 

EASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 
gravings, and in large Type. 6d. ; coloured. Is. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday; Little Mary's Fall; Susgn's Cross 
3ehaviouri The LoSt Child; The Tom Frock; &c. 
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Present Books — Smaller' Tales. 
EDWARD tRUEMAN: 6d: ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show fhat fhe best and kindest people fUl into mistakes and fiadse 
iminressions, and tbat we must not en tl)at account indulge rerengefol «r un- 
kind feelings, but " believe always for the best." 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (TheJ; a Jjewon to 
thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's hoty 
ordinance. 6d. 

• - • 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN? a Tale for Youijg Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 44. 

FLOWER.— A Day's MisFoaxuNEs, ob Try Aqain^ or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER, — Little Willie the Lamb Boy? a Story on 

the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER— Rose Eglinton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For LitUe Children. In a 

neat box, or bound in cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

I. Lacy; or, The Violet. — ^2. Alice; or, The Daisy. — 3. Mary; or. The Son- 
flower. — 4. Rachel ; or. The Strawberry Blossom.— fi. Crocnses ; or. The Field 
of Flowers.— 6. Lilies ; <», Light in Darkness.— 7. Heart's Ease ; or. Chamber 
pf Peace.— 8. The Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tide; or. The Word of a 
King.— 10. The FonndUng. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Cheist in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6d. 

GRESLEY.--THE Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 

Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday. By tiie 

author of '' Gentle Influence.'' In a Packet. 6d. 

The Good Daughter; Useftilness; Charles Wlthnell; lifischiefj Kindness; 
Self.Denial. 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER ; or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 

JHENSLOW.— John Bobton; or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs, J. S. Henslow. 4d. 
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HEYOATE.— EtLEN Meyrigk ; a Story on Fake Excuscit; 
By the Rev. W. E; Heygate. 4d. 

HILL. — Stobies on the Commandments. The First Table : 

« My Duty towards God*** By the Rev. G. Hill, MA. li. 

The N«edle Case, or Forgetting Goo } The Idcdaker, or ^e Love of Money 4 
The Christenhig, or talcing thft Name of OaiitST} A Stmday at Deepwell, or 
the Due ObMrvaaoe of tbe Load's Day. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 16.] 

HONOR DELAFONT j a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, andi 
its Answer. By the author of " Sunsetting.^' 6d. 

HOW TO Bfe A MARTYR ; a Story for S. Stephen's Day, 
Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus : 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY ; or, The Martyrdom 

of Will. 6d. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The) ; a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

LITTLE WALTER, TBQE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. ' 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example foor 
gpod or for evil* 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

" Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
"delighted they are to have a little g^den of their own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much religious truth. The writer is weU acquainted 
with gardening, and makes its inddents tell upon the purpose of the story.*' 
— Clerical Journal. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITPLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoNTBNTg :— The LitUe Herd Boy; The Sensihle Elephant; The Starling; 
Sleep and Death; The Wooden Leg; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

LONDON PRIDE ; or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 
the Great City. 3d. 

LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 2d. 

LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular^ self-denying 
Service to God and Man. 0d. 
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Preseni Booie-^^'&Mdler Tales. 

MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an answf^ 

to a little GirPs question, '* If I vere a Sister of Mercy, 

should I have no Jewels ?" 6d. 

tTnder tbe form of allegorf , tiie Jewels and TBlente entnisted to cbjA Ctacid* 
tfan to presenre pure and bright against the King's coming are r^pcoaeoted. 

MARGARET HUNT ; or, the Patient and ForgiTinr School- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig."* 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON ; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL ; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Lifluence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or, The Two Churches where DaOy 
Prayers were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of «' Gentle 

Influence.** 6d. 

Is the plidn vovamished Narratiye, or Jonmal, of a yoimg and well eda- 
cated English Ghrl, who accompanied her fiBonily into the Far West, Macomb^ 
Illinois, U.S. 

" Genuine Letters by a yonng female Emigrant : are very acceptable as tiie 
portraitore of the feelings of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and r^Ugious feelings." — Ojtford Beratd. 

MILMAN —The Mtstbrt of Masking ; or, Christian Rer 

sponsihility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Fafttem of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our Lord's parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are bat the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES 5 or, the fbUy of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO. — Annie's Grave; or, More than Feeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. E. Monro. 4di 

MONRO.— Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 

MONRO.— Mary Cooper; or. Choosing One's Own Path in 
Life* 4d. • 

SO 



J. Mii^terSf London. 

MONBO.— The Cottage in the Lane; or the SadiBfReotA 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Drunkard's Boy; or, God's Help in Mis- 
fbrtuB9. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Railroad Boy ; or, True Peace in Sufiering. 
4d. 

MONRl3.^Mn>8t7MMEE Eve. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale of the fidelity of a yoxmg girl to the <latig;hter of her mistress, and of 
ha ipflaence for gpod on the father and others. 

MONRO.— Tales for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or, Cottage Life. 2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

MY CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Man's Sketch. 6d. 

MY DREAM. A true account of a Dream of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

NEALE.— Erigk's Grave ; or, how a faithful Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 
Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Coimige in a Burning 
Ship.— The Plague of 1666 at Eyam, in Derhyshire, 
and how it was met. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

NEALE. — ^The Dream of S. Pbrpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross of Const antine. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of Csesarea. 4d. 

NEALE. — The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown hy the Faith of its 
Bishop; and. The Death of Julian the Apostate Em- 
peror, A.D. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
his Christian Faith. 4d. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY (The.) . €d. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune: 

Tellers. By the author of " Willie Grant.** 8d. 

A Tttle for village girls, of enootmgement to persevere in the conne of tme 
religion, and to find in that the beet way to be useftai and happy. 
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PAGET.— A SuKDAT Walk ahd a Sunday Talk ; or, How 
the Tateshull Bojb enjoyed that Daj. By the Bot* F. K 
PageL 4d. 

PAGET. — ^Beatimg the Bouin>8; its Religious SieM»iiig and 
Origin, as taught at YateshnlL 4d. 

J* 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eye; or, a Conyeraation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET. — ^How TO BE Useful and Happy; a Few Words 
of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. 2d. 

PAGET.— The Singees ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshull Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire; or, How the Fifth of November 
was kept at YaleshulL 4d. 

PAGET.— The Pako&ke Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 

• An AD^ioty, TOfvesentiQg: ^e narrow waj to ererlastinff life as fiie path 
trod by our Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GEAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEABSON.— Hugh ; or, the Lifluence of Christian Art. By 
the Bev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitents : show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON. — Sibyl Maechant; or, The Strengthening and 

Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 

*'An ioterestinsr and edifying story. It will impress a r e ve re n t appredatton 
of the blessings of Holy Commtuitoii.**--ffiig<M CA«rdbmai». 
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J» Moifers, L<mdoiu 
PEARSON.— Old Oliver Dale. 4d. 

A Tale of liie example and influence of an old man of aoiAid rdigioiis prin- 
ciples whicli are shown forth in every-day walk of life ttuooghout the village. 

PH<5:BE; or, The Hospital, A Story of many Triala !n 
Country Life. 3d. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
Wi-^AlU^&ty founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY ; or, the King's Workmen. An 

Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of salvation fi^ven ns to do is compared with 
the work of manual labour, and the right and wrong waya of pursutaig It. 

PRIMROSES (the); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in « 
Family. 3d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of " Harry and Walter." 6d. 

RAVENS (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By the author of " The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS j or, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the fbr- 
tunes of the 28th Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

RICKARDS.— Bird-Keeping Boy (TheJ; or, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to OOD s Service. By tb^ 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.— The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legen4 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro, 
author of ** Stories on the Commandments/' &Cf 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

a lesson to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by true reli- 
gious principlea. 

SECRET (The) ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 



Present Booh — Smaller Tales, 

SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 

Conyersadons on Flowers. In a neat box, or bound in 

cloth, Is. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

1. Introduction; the Good Shepherd and the Lily of Parity. — 2.. "Hie Daisy ^ 
or. Loving One Another.— 3. Hie Violet; or. Humility.— 4. The Aram; or. 
Baptism.— 5. The Crocus ; or, The Holy Trinity in Unity.— 6. Tbe JBtnMrbeny 
Blossom; or, Modesty (in verse). — 7* The Dandelion ; or, Lent. — 8. The Palm; 
or. Bearing the Cross.— ip. The Hawthorn ; a Lesson for Good Friday. — ip. The 
Tulip ; or. The Resurrection.- il. The Sunflower; or. Reverence.— 1 2* ^iraas; 
or. Contentment. — 13. The Forget-me-not, and the Lesson its nam^iqqtfies. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (Ihe).-.In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hungry. Need and Charity.— 2. Giving Drink to the Thirsty. 
The Old Man hy the Well.— 3. Clothing the Naked. Ellen the Pariah Child. 
'•4. Taking in the Stranger. Mary Howard.— 5. Visiting the Sick. Watching. 
— 6. Visiting the Prisoner. PhoBb^ and her Friend.— 7. Burying the Dead. 
Shiri^y Church. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 

packet, or bound in ornamental eover, 6d. 

1 . Counselling the Doubtful ; or, the Little Sisters of Mercy.— 8. Teaching 
the Ignorant; or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the Sinner; 
or, the Little Milk Boy.—ri, Comforting the Afflicted ; or, a Day in Bessie*s 
Ufto. — ^5. Forgiving Ipjuries; or, Noimia the Captive. — 6. Suffering Wrongs 
Patientiy ; or, the Path to Glory .-rr/. Praying for Othess ; or, the Stoiy of 
Littie May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BEtoliEHEM; a Sto^ of the Nativity 
of our Lord. 6d. 

SISTEfrS CAllE;' or, How a verv young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By toe author of ^' Michael the 
Chorister." 6d. , 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget- 
fulness. By the author gf " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORY OF A PRIMROSE ; wherein is shown the Results 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is 
given. 2d. 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 

" Amy Herbert." 6d. 

Containing eight hiddenta in the Life of a Young Widow, fflutnting ilie 
e(gM petitions. 



J, Miteiere, London. 
SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d^ . 

A TUe of patimt suffering and fbe influence of example of a little girl during 
a long sojourn in the Ward of a Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of hap- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

A Tale showing the blessings of old age when it is allowed to see the fruits 
<tf its labour in bringing up its children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Loan. 

S. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 9d. 

An Allegory on the change of our condition since the ftdl, and the wicked- 
ness of iiining at our Btb.tion in this life hi consequence. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE, with its Adventures ; and A Stobt 
OF Kino Alfbed the Great. 2d. 

THE THREE S. STEPHEN'S DAYS. 6d. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), and The Two Merchants. 9d. 

Two Allegories, showing (1) how we should be built up in our Christiaa 
Faith ; and (2) where we should lay up our treasure. 

% 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example, A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing the 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 

8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The) ; or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the chief family in a Village. 6d. 

VIOLET : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of " Ready 
and Desirouc." 8d. 

3d 



Preaemi Booka—SmdOer Tales. 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Oandy and 
Showy Dress, ehiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Oirls. 2d. 

WILLIAM DALE ; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward <^ a Lad in very humhle life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, S. Barnabas* Day. Id. 

TOUNQ OHRISHAN'S LIBRARY $ Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 28. 6d. the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 



Adv«Dt 
Christmas Daj 
Epiphanv 
Ash WemiesdAy 
Good Friday 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension JDay 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
S. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



S.Stephen 

8» J<^ the Evan- 
gelist 

The Holy Innocents 

drcmncision 

Conversion of S. 
Paol 

Purification 

S.Matthias 

Annundatioi^ 

S.Mark 

8S. Philip and James 



S. Barnabas 

S. John the Baptist 

S. Peter 

S.James 

S. Bartholomew 

S. Matthew 

S. Michael and All 

Angels 
S.Luke 

SS. Simon and Jude 
AU Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading events 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Douhle Birthday: and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; hound, 6d. 

1. The Young Soldiers. Part I.— S. The Young Soldiers. Part II. — s. Ash- 
grove F6te.— 4. The Little Sisters.^5. They do so in my Coqntry. — 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie; or, the Morning Ramble.— 7. Christmas } or, the German Fir Tree. 
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